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OUR MESS.——JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 


CHAPTER XIX.——-THE CANAL BOAT. 


In obedience to O’Grady’s directions, 
of which, fortunately for me, he left a 
memorandumin writing, I started from 
Portobello in the canal boat on the 
afternoon of the day after his depar- 
ture. The day was dark and louring, 
with occasional showers of cold and 
sleety rain; however, the casual glance 
I took of the gloomy cell, denominated 
cabin, deterred me from seeking shel- 
ter there, and buttoned up in my great 
coat, and with my travelling cap drawn 
firmly over my eyes, I walked the deck 
for several hours, my own thoughts 
affording me sufficient occupation, and 
even had the opportunity presented it- 
self, I should not have desired any 
other; on this score, however, there 
was no temptation, and as I looked 
at my fellow-passengers, there was 
nothing, either in their voice, air, or 
appearance, to induce me to care for 
any closer intimacy. The majority of 
them were stout, plain-looking country 
folk, with coats of brown or gray frize, 
leather gaiters, and thick shoes, return- 
ing, as I could guess from some chance 
expressions they dropped, from the 
Dublin market, whither they had pro- 
ceeded with certain droves of bullocks, 
wethers, and hoggets, the qualities of 
which, formed the staple of conversa- 
tion ; there was also some lady passen- 
gers, one a rather good-looking woman, 
with a certain air of half gentility about 
her, which enabled her at times to 
display to her companion her pro- 
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found contempt for the rest of the com- 
pany; this companion was a poor 
subdued-looking girl of about eighteen 
or twenty years, who scarcely ven- 
tured to raise her haggard eyes, and 
spoke with an accent painful from 
agitation; her depressed look and 
her humble manner did not conceal, 
however, a certain air of composed 
and quiet dignity, which spoke of hap- 
pier days. A host of ill-bred, noisy, 
and unmannerly children, accompanied 
them, and I soon discovered that the 
mother was the wife of the great shop- 
keeper in Loughrea, and her pale coms 
panion, a governess, she had just pro- 
cured in Dublin, to initiate the pro- 
mising offspring in the accomplished 
acquirements of French and Italian, 
music and painting; their only ac- 
quaintance on board seemed to be a 
jolly-looking man, who, although in- 
timate with every one, seemed, some- 
how, not to suffer in the grand lady’s 
esteem from the familiarities he dis- 
pensed on all sides. He was a short, 
florid-looking, little fellow, with a 
round bullet head, the features of which 
seemed, at first sight so incongruous, 
that it was difficult to decide on their 
revailing expression ; his e gre 
oan which rolled, and winked vith 
fun, caught a character of severity 
from his heavy over-hanging eyebrows, 
and there was a stern determination in 
his compressed lips that every moment 
gave way to some burst — 
A 
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good humour, as he accosted one or 
other of his friends; his voice, how- 
ever, was the most remarkable thing 
about him, for while at one moment 
he would declaim in the full round 
tone of a person accustomed to speak 
in public, in the next he would drop 
down into an easy and familiar accent, 
to which the mellowness of his brogue 
imparted a raciness quite peculiar. 

is dress was a suit of rusty black, 
with leather breeches of the same 
colour, and high boots: this costume, 
which pronounced him a priest, might 
also, had I known more of the country, 
have explained the secret of that uni- 
versal understanding he maintained 
with all on board; he knew every one’s 
business, whither they were going, 
where they had been, what success had 
attended them in the market, how much 
the black heifer brought, what the 
pigs were sold for; he asked why Tim 
didn’t come to his duties, and if Molly's 
child was well of the measles ;—he had 
a word too for the shopkeeper’s wife, 
but that was said in a whisper; and 
then producing a copper snuff-box, 
about the size of a saucer, he pre- 
sented it to me with a graceful bow, 
saying — 

“ This is not the first time I have 
had the honour of being your fellow- 
traveller, captain. We came over 
from Liverpool together.” 

I now remembered that this was 
the same priest, whose controversial 
ao had kept me awake for nearly 

alf the night, and whose convivial 
ones filled up the remainder. I was 
delighted, however, to renew my ac- 
quaintance, and we soon cemented an 
intimacy which ended in his proposing 
that we should sit together at dinner, 
to which I at once assented. 

** Dacent people, dacent people, cap- 
tain; but bastes, after all, in the ways 
of the world; none of the usage de 
sociéte, as we used tosay at St. Omer’s. 
No, no; fere nature, devil a more; 
but here comes the dinner: the ould 
story,—leg of mutton and turnips— 
boiled chickens and ham—a cod and 
potatoes! by the mass, they would boil 
one’s father if they had him on board,” 
while he added in a whisper— by 
rason they can’t roast: so now, will 
you move down, if you please.” 

“ After your reverence; if you'll 

it. Arma cedant toge.” 

“‘Thrue for youy my son, sacer- 
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dotes priores ; and though I am only a 
priest r, 

‘‘ More's the pity,” said I, interrupt- 
ing. 

“You're right,” said he, with a 
slight pinch of my arm, “ whether you 
are joking or not.” 

The dinner was not a very appetiz- 
ing one—nor indeed the company over 
seductive, so that I disappeared with 
the cloth, glad to find myself once more 
in the open air, with the deck to my- 
self; for my fellow-travellers had, one 
and all, begun a very vigorous attack 
upon sundry jugs of hot water and 
crucibles full of whiskey, the fumes of 
which, added to the heat, the smoke, 
and other disagreeables, made me 
right happy to escape. 

As the evening wore late, the noise 
and uproar grew louder and more vo- 
ciferous, and had not frequent bursts 
of laughter proclaimed the spirit of 
the conviviality, [ should have been 
tempted to believe the party were en- 
gaged in deadly strife. Sometimes a 
single narrator would seem to hold the 
company in attentive silence—then a 
general chorus of the whole would 
break in, with shouts of merriment, 
knocking of knuckles on the table, 
stamping of feet, and other signs of 
approbation and applause. As this 
had now continued for some time, and 
it was already verging towards mid- 
night, I began to grow impatient, for 
as sleep stole over my eyelids, I was 
desirous of some little quiet, to indulge 
myself inanap. Blessings on my in- 
nocent delusion,—the gentlemen below 
stairs had as much notion of swimming 
as sleeping. Of this, a rapid glance 
through a little window, at the extre- 
mity of the cabin, soon satisfied me. 
As well as the steamed and heated glass 
would permit my seeing, the scene was 
a strange one. About forty persons 
were seated around a narrow table, so 
closely packed that any attitude but 
the bolt upright, was impracticable ; 
there they were, of every age and sex : 
some asleep, with Welsh wigs and red 
eee screening their 

eads from cold, and their ears as well 
as might be from uproar ; some were 
endeavouring to read by the light of 
mutton candles, with wicks like a light 
infantry feather, with a nob at the 
head; others with their heads bent 
down together, were confidentially ex- 
changing the secrets of the last market ; 
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while here and there were scattered 
about little convivial knots of jolly 
souls, whose noisy fun and loud laugh- 
ter, indicated but slight respect for 
their drowsy neighbours. 

The group, however, which at- 
tracted most of my attention, was 
one near the fire at the end; this con- 
sisted of his reverence, Father Tom, 
a stout, burley-looking old farmer op- 
= him, the austere lady from 

oughrea, and a little dried-up potted- 
herring of a man, who, with a light 
brown coat and standing collar, sat up 
perpendicularly on his seat, and looked 
about him with an eye as lively, and 
an accent as sharp, as though it were 
only noon-day. This little personage, 
who came from that Irish Pennsylvania 
called Moate, was endeavouring to 
maintain a controversy with the wor- 
thy priest, who, in addition to his pole- 
mics, was deep ina game of spoiled 
five with the farmer, and carrying on 
besides another species of warfare 
with his fair neighbour. The diversity 
of all these occupations might possibly 
have been overmuch for him, were it 
not for the aid of a suspicious-looking 
little kettle that sat hissing and rock- 
ing on the hob, with a look of pert sa- 
tisfaction, that convinced me its con- 
tents were something stronger than 
water. 

Perceiving a small space yet unoccu- 
ap in the party, I made my way thither 

y the stair near it, and soon had the 
satisfaction to find myself safely in- 
stalled, without attracting any other 
notice from the party, than a proud 
stare from the lady, as she removed a 
little farther from beside the priest. 

As to hisreverence, far too deeply in- 
terested in his immediate pursuits to 
pay any attention to me, he had quite 
enough on his hands with his three 
antagonists, none of whom did he ever 
for a moment permit to edge in even a 
word. Conducting his varied warfare 
with the skill of a general, who made 
the artillery, the infantry, and the ca- 
valry of mutual aid and assistance to 
each other, he continued to keep the 
church, the courtship, and the cards, 
all moving together, in a manner per- 
fectly miraculous. The vehemence 
with which he thumped down a trump 
upon the table, serving as a point in 
his argument, while the energy of the 
action permitted a squeeze of the lady’s 
hand with the other. 
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« There ye go, six of spades. Play 

a spade, av ye have one, Mr. Larkins 

For a set of shrivelled up cray- 
tures, with nothing but thee and thou 
for a creed, to deny the real ould an- 
cient faith, that Saint Peter and 
the ace of diamonds ; that tickled you 
under the short ribs—not you, Mrs. 
Carney—for a sore time you have of 
it; and an angel of a woman ye are; 
and the husband that could be cruel to 
you, and take The odd trick out 
of you, Mr. Larkins. No, no, I deny 
it—nego in omnibus, Domine. What 
does Origen say? The rock, says he, 
is Peter ; and if you translate the pas- 
sage without Another kettle-full, 
if you please. I go for the ten, Mis- 
ther Larkins. Trumps! another— 
another—hurroo! By the tower of 
Clonmacnoise, I'll beggar the bank to- 
night. Malheureux au jeu, heureux en 
amour, as we used to say formerly. 
God forgive us!” 

Whether it was the French, or the 
look that accompanied it, I cannot 
aver, but, certainly, the lady blushed 
and looked down. In vain did the 
poor Quaker essay a word of explana- 
tion. In vain did Mrs. Carney her- 
self try to escape from the awkward 
inferences some of his allusions seemed 
to lead to. Even the old farmer saw 
his tricks confiscated, and his games es- 
treated, without a chance of recovery : 
for, like Coeur de Lion with his iron 
mace, the good priest laid about him, 
smashing, slaying, and upsetting all be- 
fore him, and never giving his adver- 
saries a moment to recover from one 
blow, ere he dealt another, at their 
heads. 

“To be sure, Mrs. Carney, and why 
not? it’s as mild as mother’s milk. 
Come, ould square-toes, take a thimble- 
full of it, and maybe it’ill lead you toa 
better understanding. I play the five 
fingers, Mr. Larkins. There goes 
Jack, my jewel. Play to that—the 
trick is mine. Don’t be laughing, I’ve 
a bit of fat in the heel of my fist for 
you yet. There now, what are you 
looking at? Don’t you see the cards ? 
Troth, you're as bad as the Quaker, 
you won't believe your own eyes; and 
ye see, ma’am”—here he whispered 
something in the lady’s ear for a-few 
seconds, adding, as he concluded— 
“and thim, Mrs. Carney, thim’s the 
rights of the church. Friends, indeed! 
ye call yourselves friends! faix, ye’re 
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the least social friends I ever for- 
gathered with, even if the bare look of 
you wasn’t an antidote to all kinds 
of amusements Cut, Mr, Larkins 
And its purgatory ye don't like. 
Ye know what Father O'Leary said— 
some of ye may go farther and fare 
worse—not to speak of what a place 
heaven would be, with the likes of you 
in it. Av it was Mrs. Carney, indeed. 
Yes, Mary, your own beautiful self, 
that’s fit to be an angel any day, and 
discoorse with angels——Howld, av 
= please, I've a club for that 
ion’t you see what nonsense you're 
talking, the little kettle is laughing at 
you-—— What’s that youre mumbling 
about my time of life? Show me the 
man that ‘ill carry twelve tumblers with 
me—show me the man that’ill cross a 
country—show me the man that ’ill 
Never mind, Mrs. Carney 
Time of life, indeed! Faix, I'll give 
you a song.” 

With these words, the priest pushed 
the cards aside, replenished the glasses, 
and began the following melody to an 
air much resembling Sir Roger de 
Coverley. 


** To-morrow I'll just be three score; 
May never worse fortune betide me, 
Than to have a hot tumbler before, 
And a beautiful crayture beside me. 
If this world’s a stage, as they say, 
And that men are the actors, I'm cer- 
tain, 
In the after-piece I'd like to play, 
And be there at the fall of the curtain. 
Whack! fol lol,” 


“No, no, Mrs. Carney, I'll take the 
vestment on it, nothing of the kind— 
the allusion is most discreet—but there 
is more.” 


‘* For the pleasures of youth are a flam; 
To try them again, pray excuse me; 
I'd rather be priest that Iam, 
With the rights of the church to amuse 


me, 
Sure there’s nought like a jolly old age, 
And the patriarchs knew this, it 
said is ; 
For though they looked sober and sage, 
Faith, they had their own fun with the 
ladies ! 


Whack! fol lol.” 


« Come now, captain, you are a man 
that knows his humanities; I'll be 


judged by you.” 


«| protest,” said I laughingly, “I'd 
rather pronounce on your punch than 
your polemics.” 

** No, would you though ?” said the 
priest, with a joyous twinkle in his 
eye, that showed which controversy 
had more attraction for him. Faix, 
then, you shall have a fair trial. Reach 
me that glass, Mr. Larkins; and if it 
isn’t sweet enough, maybe Mrs. Carney 
would stir it for you with her finger. 
There now, we'll be comfortable, and 
social, and have no more bother about 
creeds nor councils; for, although it 
is only child’s play for me to demolish 
a hundred like you, I’d rather be mer- 
ciful, and leave you, like Alexander 
the coppersmith, to get the reward of 
your works.” 

Whether it was the polite attention 
bestowed upon me by his reverence, or 
that the magical word “ Captain,” so 
generic for all things military in Ire- 
land, had its effect, or that any purely 
personal reasons were the cause, I can- 
not aver; but, certainly, Mrs. Carney’s 
manner became wonderfully softened. 
She smiled at me slily, when the priest 
wasn’t looking, and vouchsafed an in- 
quiry, as to whether I had ever served 
in the Roscommon yeomanry. 

The kettle once more sent forth its 
fragrant steam, the glasses were filled, 
the vanquished Quaker had extin- 
guished both himself and his argument 
beneath his broad beaver; and Father 
Tom, with a glance of pleasure at the 
party, pronounced our arrangements 
perfect, and suggested a round game, 
by way of passing the time. 

“ We are now,” said he, “on the 
long level for eighteen miles; there’s 
neither a lock nor a town to disturb 
us. Give Mrs, Carney the cards.” 

The proposition was met with hearty 
approval: and thus did I, Lieutenant 
Hinton, of the Grenadier Guards, ex- 
tra aid-de-camp to the viceroy, discover 
myself at four in the morning engaged 
at a game of loo, whose pecuniary limits 
were fourpence, but whose boundaries 
as to joke and broad humour, were 
wide as the great Atlantic. Day broke, 
and I found myself richer by some 
tumblers of the very strongest whiskey 
punch, a confounded head-ache, and 
two-and-eightpence in bad copper jing- 
ling in my pocket. 
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Chapter XX.— Shannon Harbour. 


CHAPTER XX.-——-SHANNON HARBOUR, 


Lirtre does he know, who voyages in 
a canal-boat, dragged along some three 
milesand a half per hour, ignominiously 
at the tails of two ambling hackneys, 
what pride, pomp, and circumstance, 
await him at the first town he enters. 
Seated on the deck, watching with a 
Dutchman's apathy the sedgy banks, 
whose tall flaggers bow their heads 
beneath the ripple that eddies from the 
bow: now lifting his eyes from earth 
to sky, with nothing to interest, nothing 
to attract him; turning from the gaze 
of the long dreary traet of bog and 
moorland, to look upon his fellow- 
travellers, whose features are perhaps 
neither more striking nor more pleas- 
ing—the monotonous jog of the pos- 
tillion before, the impassive placidity 
of the helmsman behind—the lazy 
smoke that seems to lack energy, to 
issue from the little chimney—the 
brown and leaden look of all around— 
have something dreamy and sleep-com- 
pelling, almost impossible to resist. 
And, already, as the voyager droops 
his head, and lets fall his eye-lids, a 
confused and misty sense of some ever- 
lasting journey, toilsome, tedious, and 
slow, creeps over his besotted faculties ; 
when suddenly the loud bray of the 
horn breaks upon his ears—the sound 
is re-echoed from a distance—the far- 
off tinkle of a bell is borne along the 
water, and he sees before him, as if 
conjured up by some magician’s wand, 
the roofs and chimneys of a little vil- 
lage. Meanwhile, the excitement about 
him increases: the deck is lumbered 
with hampers, and boxes, and par- 
cels—the note of departure to many a 
cloaked and frize-coated passenger has 
rung ; for strange as it may seem, in 
that little assemblage of mud hovels, 
with their dung-hills and their duck- 
pee around them, with its one-slated 

ouse and its square chapel—yet there 
are people who live there ; and, stranger 
still, some of those who have left it ; 
and seen other places, are going back 
there again, to drag on life as before. 
But the plot is thickening: the large 
brass bell at the stern of the boat 
is thundering away with its clanging 
sound; the banks are crowded with 


people; and, as if to favour the melo- | 


dramatic magic of the scene, the track- 
rope is cast off, the weary posters trot 


away towards their stable, and the 
stately barge floats on to its destined 
haven, without the aid of any yisible 
influence. He who watches the look 
of proud important bearing that beams 
upon “ the captains” face at a moment 
like this, may philosophize upon the 
charms of that power which man wields 
above his fellow-men; such, at least, 
were some of my reflections—and I 
could not help muttering to myself, if 
a man like this feel pride of station, 
what a glorious service must be the 
navy | 

atching, with interest, the nau- 
tical skill with which, having fas- 
tened a rope to the stern, the boat 
was swung around, with her head in 
the direction from whence she came, 
intimating thereby, the monotonous 
character of her avocations! I did not 
perceive that one by one, the passen- 
gers were taking their departure. 

“* Good-bye, captain,” cried Father 
Tom, as he extended his ample hand 
to me ; “ we'll meet again in Loughrea. 
I'm going on Mrs. Carney’s car, or I'd 
be delighted to join you in a nary. 
ance, but you'll easily get one at 
hotel,” 

I had barely time to thank the good 
father for his kind advice, when I per- 
ceived him adjusting various duodecimo 
Carneys, in the well of the car, and 
then having carefully included himself 
in the frize coat that wrapt Mrs, 
Carney—he gave the word to drive on, 

As the day following was the time 
appointed for naming the horses and 
the riders, I had no reason for haste, 
Loughrea, from what I had heard, was 
a common-place country town, in whieh, 
as in all similar places, every new comer 
was canvassed with a prying and search 
ing curiosity, I resolved, therefore, to 
stop where I was ; not, indeed that the 
scenery possessed any attractions; a 
prospect more bleak, more desolate, 
and more barren, it would be impos- 
sible to conceive—a wide river with 
low and reedy banks, moving slug- 
gishly on its yellow current, between 
broad tracts of bog or callow meadow- 
land; no trace of cultivation, not even 

tree was to be seen, 

Such is Shannon Harbour. Neo 
matter, thought J, the hotel at least 
looks well, This conselatery reflec+ 
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tion of mine was elicited by the pros- 
pect of a large stone building of some 
stories high, whose granite portico and 
wide steps, stood in strange contrast to 
the miserable mud hovels that flanked 
it on either side. It was a strange 
thought to have placed such a building 
in such a situation. I dismissed the 
ungrateful notion, as I remembered my 
own position, and how happy I felt to 
accept its hospitality. 

' A solitary jJaunting-car stood on the 
canal side—the poorest specimen of 
its class I had ever seen; the car—a 
few boards cobbled up by some country 
carpenter—seemed to threaten dis- 
union eyen with the coughing of the 
wretched beast that wheezed between 
its shafts, while the driver, an ema- 
ciated creature of any age from six- 
teen to sixty, sat shivering upon the 
seat, striking from time to time with 
his whip at the flies that played about 
the animal's ears, as though anticipat- 
ing their prey. 

“ Banagher, yer honour. Loughrea, 
sir. Rowl ye over in an hour and a 
half. Is it Portumna, sir ?” 

“No, my good friend,” replied I, 
I stop at the hotel.” 

Had I proposed to take a sail down 
the Shannon on my portmanteau, I 
don’t think the astonishment could have 
been greater. The by-standers, and 
they were numerous enough by this 
time, looked from one to the other, 
with expressions of mingled surprise 
and dread; and indeed, had I, like 
some sturdy knight errant of old, 
announced my determination to pass 
the night in a haunted chamber, more 
unequivocal evidences of their admi- 
ration and fear could not have been 
evoked. 

“In the hotel!” said one. 

“ He is going to stop at the hotel !” 
cried another. 

** Blessed hour,” said a third, “ won- 
ders will never cease !” 

Short as had been my residence in 
Treland, it had at least taught me one 
lesson—never to be surprised at any 
thing I met with. So many views of 
life peculiar to the land, met me at 
every turn—so many strange preju- 
a many singular notions, that 
were I toapply my previous knowledge 
of the world, such as it was, oa 
guidance here, I should be like a man 
endeavouring to sound the depths of 
the sea, with an instrument intended 


to ascertain the distance of a star. 
Leaving, therefore, to time the expla- 
nation of the mysterious astonishment 
around me, I gathered together my 
baggage, and left the boat. 
he first impressions of a traveller 
are not uncommonly his best. The 
finer and more distinctive features of 
a land require deep study and long 
acquaintance, but the broader traits of 
nationality are caught in an instant, or 
not caught at all. Familiarity with, 
destroys them, and it is only at first 
blush that we learn to appreciate 
them with force. Who that has landed 
at Calais, at Rotterdam, or at Leghorn, 
has not felt this? The Flemish pea- 
sant, with long-eared cap and heavy 
sabots—the dark Italian, basking his 
swarthy featuresin the sun, are striking 
objects when we first look on them. 
But days and weeks roll on, the wider 
characteristics of human nature swal- 
low up the smaller and more narrow 
features of nationality, and in a short 
time we forget that the things which 
have surprised us at first, are not what 
we have been used to from our infancy. 
Gifted with but slender powers of 
observation, such as they were, this 
was to me always a moment of their 
exercise. How often in the rural dis- 
tricts of my own country, had the air 
of cheery comfort, and healthy con- 
tentment, spoken to - heart; how 
frequently, in the manufacturing ones, 
had the din of hammers, the black 
smoke, or the lurid flame of furnaces, 
turned my thoughts to those great 
sources of our national wealth, and 
made me look on every dark and 
swarthy face that passed, as on one who 
ministered to his country’s weal. But 
now I was to view a new, and very 
different scene. Scarcely had I put 
foot on shore, when the whole popu- 
lation of the village thronged around 
me. What are these, thought I? 
What art do they practise? What 
trade do they profess? Alas! their 
wan looks, their tattered garments, 
their outstretched hands, and imploring 
voices, gave the answer—they were all 
beggars! It was not as if the old, the 
decrepid, the sickly, or the feeble, had 
fallen on the charity of their fellow- 
men in their hour of need; but here 
were all—all—the old man and the 
infant, the husband and the wife, the 
aged grandfather and the tottering 
grandchild, the white locks of youth, 
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the whiter hairs of age—pale, pallid, 
and sickly—trembling between star- 
vation and suspense, watching with the 
hectic eye of fever, every gesture of 
him on whom their momentary hope 
was fixed; canvassing in muttered 
tones every step of his proceeding and 
hazarding a doubt upon its bearing on 
their own fate. 

‘Oh! the heavens be your bed, 
noble gentleman, look at me. The 
Lord reward you for the little sixpence 
that you have in your fingers there. 
I’m the mother of ten of them.” 

“ Billy Cronin, yer honour. 
dark since I was nine years old.” 

“I’m the ouldest man in the town- 
land,” said an old fellow with a white 
= and a blanket strapped round 

im. 

While bursting through the crowd, 
came a strange odd-looking figure, in a 
huntsman’s coat and cap, but both so 
patched and tattered, it was difficult to 
detect their colour. 

“ Here’s Joe, your honour,” cried 
he, putting his hand to his mouth at 
the same moment, “ Tallyho! ye ho! 
ye ho!” he shouted with a mellow ca- 
dence I never heard surpassed. “ Yow! 
be ! yow!” he cried, imitating the 

arking of dogs, and then uttering a 
long low wail, like the bay of a hound, 
he shouted out, “ Hark away! hark 
away!” and at thesame moment pranced 
into the thickest of the crowd, upsetting 
men, women, and children, as he went: 
the curses of some, the cries of others, 
and the laughter of nearly all, ringing 
through the motley mass, making their 
misery look still more frightful. 

Throwing what silver I had about 
me amongst them, 1 made my way 
towards the hotel, not alone, however, 
but heading a procession of my ragged 
friends, who with loud praises of my 
liberality, testified their gratitude by 
bearing me company. Arrived at the 
porch, I took my luggage from the 
carrier, and entered the house. Unlike 
any other hotel I had ever seen, there 
was neither stir nor bustle, no burly 
landlord, no buxom landlady, no dap- 
per waiter with napkin on his arm, no 
pert-looking chambermaid with a bed- 
room candlestick. A large hall, dirty 
and unfurnished, led into a kind of bar, 
upon whose unpainted shelves a few 
straggling bottles were ranged toge- 
ther, with some pewter measures and 
tobacco pipes; while the walls were 
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covered with placards, setting forth the 
regulations for the “ Grand Canal 
Hotel,” with a list, copious and abun- 
dant, of all the good things to be found 
therein, with the prices annexed; and 
a pressing entreaty to the traveller, 
should he not feel satisfied with his 
reception, to mention it in a “ book 
kept for that purpose by the landlord.” 
I cast my eye along the bill of fare, so 
ostentatiously put forth—I read of 
rump-steaks and roast-fowls, of red 
rounds and sirloins, and I turned from 
the spot resolved to explore further. 
The room opposite was large and spa- 
cious, and probably destined for the 
coffee-room, but it also was empty ; it 
had neither chair nor table, and save 
a pictorial representation of a canal- 
boat, drawn by some native artist with 
a burnt stick upon the wall, it had no 
decoration. Having amused myself 
with the “* Lady Caher,” such was the 
vessel called, I again set forth on my 
voyage of discovery, and bent my steps 
towards the kitchen. Alas! my suc- 
cess was no better there—the goodly 
grate, before which should have stood 
some of that luscious fare of which 
I had been reading, was cold and de- 
serted ; in one corner, it was true, 
three sods of earth, scarce lighted, 
supported an antiquated kettle, whose 
twisted spout was turned up, with a 
misanthropic curl at the misery of its 
existence ; I ascended the stairs, my 
footsteps echoed along the silent cor- 
ridor, but still no trace of human 
habitant could I see, and I began to 
believe that even the landlord had de- 
parted with the larder. 

At this moment the low murmur of 
voices caught my ear; I listened, and 
could distinctly catch the sound of per- 
sons talking together at the end of the 
corridor. Following along this, I came 
to a door, at which having knocked 
twice with my knuckles, I waited for 
the invitation to enter. Either indis-' 
posed to admit me, or not having heard 
my summons, they did not reply; so 
turning the handle gently, I opened the 
door, and entered the room unobserved. 
For some minutes I profited but little 
by this step; the apartment, a small 
one, was literally full of smoke, and it’ 
was only when I had wiped the tears 
from my eyes three times, that I at 
length began to recognise the objects” 
before me. , 
Seated upon two low stools, beside 
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a miserable fire of green wood, that 
smoked, not blazed upon the hearth, 
were a man and woman, between them 
a small and rickety table supported a 
tea equipage of the humblest descrip- 
tion, and a plate of fish whose odour 
pronounced them red herrings. Of 
the man I could see but little, as his 
back was turned toward me, but had 
it been otherwise, I could scarcely 
have withdrawn my looks from the 
figure of his companion. Never had 
my eyes fallen on an object so strange 
and so unearthly. She was an old 
woman, so old indeed as to have num- 
bered nearly a hundred years; her 
head uncovered by cap or quoif, dis- 
played a mass of white hair that wang 
down on her back, and shoulders, anc 
even partly across her face, not suffi- 
ciently however to conceal two dark 
orbits, within which her dimmed eyes 
faintly glimmered ; her nose was thin 
and pointed, and projecting to the very 
mouth, which, drawn backwards at the 
angles by the tense muscles, wore an 
expression of hideous laughter. Over 
her coarse dress of some country stuff, 
she wore for warmth, the cast-off coat 
of a soldier, giving to her uncouth 
figure the semblance of an aged baboon 
at a village-show. Her voice, broken 
with coughing, was a low feeble treble, 
that seemed to issue from passages 
where lingering life had scarce left a 
trace of vitality ; and yet she talked 
on without ceasing, and moved her 
skinny fingers among the tea-cups, and 
knives upon the table, with a fidgety 
restlessness, as though in search of 
something. 

«“ There, acushla, don’t smoke; don’t 
now: sure it’s the ruin of your com- 
plexion. I never seen boys take to to- 
bacco this way, when I was young.” 

** Whisht, mother, and don’t be bo- 
thering me,” wasthe cranky reply, given 
in a voice which, strange to say, was 
not quite unknown to me. 

« Ay, ay,” said the old crone; “always 
the same, never mindin’ a word I say ; 
and maybe in a few years I won't be 
to the fore to look after you, and watch 

ou.” 
, Here the painful thought of leaving 
a world, so full of its seductions and 
sweets, seemed too much for her feel- 
ings, and she began to cry, Her com- 
panion, however, appeared but little 
affected, but puffed away his pipe at 
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his ease, waiting with patience till the 
paroxysm was past. 

** There now,” said the old lady, 
brightening up, “take away the tay- 
things, and you may go and take a run 
on the common; but mind you don’t 
be pelting Jack Moore’s goose, and 
take care of Bryan’s sow, she is as 
wicked as the divil, now that she has 
boneens after her, D’ye hear me, 
darlin’, or is it sick you are? Och! 
wirra! wirra! What's the matter with 
you, Corny mabouchal ?” 

“ Corny,” exclaimed I, forgetful of 
my incognito, 

«* Ay, Corny, nayther more nor less 
than Corny himeclf,” said that re- 
doubted personage, as rising to his lege 
he deposited his pipe upon the table, 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
seemed prepared to give battle. 

“ Oh, Corny,” said I, “I am de- 
lighted to find you here. Perhaps you 
can assist me. I thought this was an 
hotel.” 

“© And why wouldn’t you think it an 
hotel? hasn’t it a bar and a coffee- 
room?—Isn’t the regulations of the 
house printed, and stuck up on all the 
walls?—Ay, that’s what the directors 
did—put the price on every thing, as 
if one was going to cheat the people. 
And signs on it, look at the place 
now—ugh! the Haythens! the Turks!” 

“Yes indeed, Corny, look at the 
place now;” glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to chime in with my friend’s 
opinions. 

“ Well, and look at it,” replied he, 
bristling up, “and what have you to 
say agin it? isn’t it the Grand Canal 
Hotel ?” 

“Yes, but,” said I conciliatingly, 
“an hotel ought at least to have a 
landlord or a landlady.” 

** And what do you call my mother 
there?” said he, with indignant energy. 

** Don’t bate Corny, sir! don’t strike 
the child!” screamed the old woman, 
in an accent of heart-rending terror. 
“Sure he doesn’t know what he is 
saying.” 

“ He is telling me it isn’t the Grand 
Canal Hotel, mother,” shouted Corny 
in the old lady’s ears, while at the same 
moment he burst into a fit of most 
discordant laughter. By some strange 
sympathy the old woman joined in, and 
I myself, unable to resist the ludicrous 
effect of a scene which stil] had touched 
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my feelings, gave way also, and thus 
we all three laughed on, for several 
minutes. 

Suddenly recovering himself in the 
midst of his cachinnations, Corny 
turned briskly round, fixed his fiery 
eyes upon me, and said— 

* And did you come all the way from 
town to laugh at my mother and me ?” 

I hastened to exonerate myself 
from such a charge, and in a few 
words informed him of the object of 
my journey, whither I was going, and 
under what painful delusion | laboured, 
in supposing the internal arrangements 
of the Grand Canal Hotel bore any 
relation to its imposing exterior. 

* Ithought I could have dined here?” 

**No, you can’t,” was the reply, 
‘ av ye’re not fond of herrins.” 

** And had a bed too?” 

“* Nor that either, av ye don’t like 
straw.” 

‘«* And has your mother nothing bet- 
ter than that ?” said I, pointing to the 
miserable plate of fish. 

“ Whisht, I tell you, and don’t be 
putting the likein her head: sometimes 
she hears as well as you or me”—here 
he dropped his voice to a whisper— 
*herrins is so cheap that we always 
make her believe it’s lent—this is nine 
years now she’s fasting ;” here a fit of 
laughing at the success of this innocent 
“ruse,” again broke from Corny, in 
which, as before, his mother joined. 

*« Then what am I to do,” asked I, 
“if I can get nothing to eathere? Is 
there no other house in the village ?” 

** No, devil a one.” 

* How far is it to Loughrea ?” 

** Fourteen miles and a bit.” 

I can get a car, I suppose ?” 

** Ay, if Mary Doolan’s boy is not 
gone back.” 

The old woman, whose eyes were 
impatiently fixed upon me during this 
colloquy, but who heard not a word of 
what was going forward, now broke in. 
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** Why doesn’t he pay the bill and ge 
away? Devil a farthing I'll take off 
it. Sure av ye were araal gentleman, 
ye’d be givin’ a fippenny-bit to the 
gossoon there, that sarved you, Never 
mind, Corny dear, I'll buy a bag of 
marbles for you at Banagher.” 

Fearful of once more giving way to 
unseasonable mirth, I rushed from the 
room, and hurried down stairs; the 
crowd that had so lately accompanied 
me was now scattered, each to his seve- 
ralhome. The only one who lingered 
near the door was the poor idiot (for 
such he was) that wore the huntsman’s 
dress. 

‘Is the Loughrea car gone, Joe 2” 
said I, for I remembered his name. 

‘‘ She is, yer honour; she’s away.” 

‘Is there any means of getting over 
to-night ?” 

‘‘ Barrin’ walking, there’s none.” 

«* Ay; but,” said I, “were I even 
disposed for that, I have got my lug 
gage.” 

“Ts it heavy?” said Joe. 

‘“‘ This portmanteau, and the carpets 
bag you see there.” 

“|'ll carry them,” was the brief 
reply. 

‘* You'll not be able, my poor fellow,” 
said I. 

‘* Ay, and you on the top of them.” 

“ You don't know how heavy I am,” 
said I, laughingly. 

** Begorra, I wish you was heavier.” 

«* And why so, Joe.” 

** Because one that was so good to 
the poor, is worth his weight in goold 
any day.” 

I do not pretend to say whether it 
was the flattery, or the promise these 
words gave me of an agreeable com- 
panion, en route ; but, certain it is, I 
at once closed with his proposal, and, 
with a ceremonious bow to the Grand 
Canal Hotel, took my departure, and 
set out for Loughrea. 


CHAPTER XXI.—LOUGHREA. 


Wirn the innate courtesy of his 
country, my humble companion en- 
deavoured to lighten the road by song 
and story. There was not a black- 
ened gable, not a ruined tower, not 
even a well we passed, without its 
legend. The very mountains them- 
selves, that reared their mighty peaks 


towards the clouds, had their tale 
of superstitious horror ; and, though 
these stories were simple in themselves, 
there was something in the association 
of the scene, something in the warm 
fervour of his enthusiasm that touched 
and thrilled my heart. 

- Like a lamp, whose fitful glare 
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some rocky cavern, too feeble to 
illumine it, but yet calling up wild 
and goblin shapes on every side, and 
peopling space with flickering spec- 
tres; so did the small modicum of 
intellect this poor fellow possessed, 
enable him to look at life with strange 
distorted views. Accustomed to pass 
his days in the open air—the fields, 
the flowers, the streams, his compa- 
nions—he had a sympathy in the eddy- 
ing current that flowed on beneath— 
in the white cloud that rolled above 
him ; happy, for he had no care, he 
journeyed about from one county to 
another. In the hunting season he 
would be seen lounging about a ken- 
nel, making or renewing his intimacy 
with the dogs, who knew and loved 
him; then he was always ready to 
carry a drag, to stop an earth, or do 
a hundred other of those minor ser- 
vices that are ever wanted. Many 
who lived far from a post-town knew 
the comfort of falling in with poor 
* Tipperary Joe,” for such was he 
called. Not more fleet of foot than 
honest in heart, oftentimes was a let- 
ter entrusted to his keeping, that with 
any other messenger would have ex- 
cited feelings of anxiety. 

His was an April-day tempera- 
ment—ever varying, ever changing. 
One moment would he tell with qui- 
vering lip and broken voice, some 
story of wild and thrilling interest ; 
the next, breaking suddenly off, he 
would burst out into some joyous rant, 

enerally ending in a loud “tallyho,” 
m which all his enthusiasm would shine 
forth, and in his glistening eye and 
flushed cheek, one could mark the 
pleasure that stirred his heart. He 
knew every one, not only in this, but 
in the surrounding counties ; and they 
stood severally classed in his esti- 
mation, by their benevolence to the 
poor, and their prowess in the hunting- 
field. These, with him, were the two 
great qualities of mankind. The kind 
man, and the bold rider, made his 
“beau ideal” of all that was excel- 
lent, and it was strange to watch with 
‘what ingenuity he could support his 
theory. 

« There’s Burton Pearse—that’s the 
darling of a man; it’s he that’s good 
to the poor, and takes his walls 
flying—it isn’t a lock of bacon or a 
‘bag of meal he cares for—be gorra, 
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it’s not that, nor a double ditch would 
ever stop him. Hurroo! I think I’m 
looking at him throwing up his whip- 
hand this way, going over a gate and 
calling out to the servant, make Joe 
go in for his dinner, and give him 
half-a-crown—devil a less; and then 
there’s Mr. Power of Kilfane—maybe 
your honour knows him? Down 
in Kilkenny, there; he’s another of 
them—one of the right sort. I wish 
ye seen him facing a leap—a little up 
in his stirrups, just to look over and 
see the ground, and then—hoo! he’s 
across and away. A beautiful place 
he has of it, and an elegant pack of 
dogs, fourteen hunters in the stable, 
and as pleasant a kitchen as ever I 
broke my fast in. The cook’s a 
mighty nice woman, a trifle fat, or so ; 
but a good sow] and araal warrant for 
an Irish stew.” 

“And Mr. Ulick Burke, Joe, do 
you know him ?” 

“Is it blazing Burke ?—faix, I do 
know him! I was as near him as I 
am to you, when he shot Matt Cal- 
lanan at the mills. ‘There now,’ says 
he, when he put a ball in his hip, and 
lamed him for life, ‘ you were always 
fond of your trade, and I'll make you 
a hopper.” And sure enough, this is 
the way he goes ever since.” 

“He is a good horseman, they tell 
me, Joe?” 

‘The best in Ireland: for following 
the dogs, flat race, or steeple-chase, 
show me his equal. Och! it’s himself 
has the seat in asaddle. Mighty short 
he rides with his knees up, this way, 
and his toes out. Not so purty to look 
at, till you are used to it; but watch 
him, fingering his baste—feeling his 
mouth with the snaffle—never tor- 
menting, but just letting him know 
who is on his back. It’s raal pleasure 
to look at him; and then to see him 
taking a little canter before he sets 
off, with his hand low, and just tick- 
ling the flanks with his spurs, to larn 
the temper of the horse. May I never! 
if it isn’t a heavenly sight!” 

* You like Mr. Burke then, I see, 
Joe?” 

Like him—who wouldn't like him 
a-horseback? Isn’t he the moral of a 
rider, that knows his baste better than 
I know my Hail Mary; but see him 
a-foot, he’s the greatest divil from here 
to Croagh-patrick—nothing civiller in 
his mouth than a curse and a ‘ bloody 
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end’ to ye! Och! it’s himself hates 
the poor, and they hate him: the 
beggars run away from him, as if he 
was the police ; and the blind man that 
sits on Banagher bridge, takes up his 
bags, and runs for the bare life, the 
minnit he hears the trot of his horse. 
Isn’t it a wonder how he rides so bowld 
with all the curses over him? Faix, 
myself wouldn’t cross that little stream 
there, if I was like him. Well, well, 
he'll have a hard reckoning at last ; 
he’s killed five men already, and 
wounded a great many more; but 
they say he won’t be able to go on 
much farther, for when he kills an- 
other, the divil’s to come for him—the 
Lord be about us! by rason he never 
lets any one kill more nor six.” 

Thus chatting away, the road passed 
over, and as the sun was setting we 
came in sight of the town, now not 
above a mile distant. 

« That’s Loughrea you see there— 
it’s a mighty fine place,” said Joe. 
* There’s slate houses, and a market, 
and a barrack ; but you'll stop a few 
days in the town?” 

* Oh, certainly ; I wish to see this 


« That will be the fine race.—It is 
eat country entirely—every kind 


a 
of ces gates, ditches, and stone walls, 


as thick as they can lie. I'll show you 
all the course, for I know it well, and 
tell you the names of all the gentlemen, 
and the names of their horses, and their 
servants; and I'll bring you where you 
will see the whole race, from beginning 
to end, without stirring an inch. Are 
you going to bet any money ?” 

“I believe not, Joe ; but I’m greatly 
interested for a friend.” 

** And who is he ?” 

* Captain O'Grady.” 

“Master Phil! Tear-an’-ages, are 
you a friend of Master Phil’s? Arrah 
why didn’t you tell me that before ? 
Why didn’t you mintion his name to 
me? Och! isn’t myself proud this 
evening to be with a friend of the 
captains.—See now, what's your 
name ?”” 

“ Hinton,” said I. 

« Ay, but your Christian name?” 

‘They who know me best call me 
Jack Hinton.” 

** Musha! but I’d like to call you 
Jack Hinton just for this once. Now, 
will you do one thing for me?” 

* To be sure, Joe; what is it?” . 
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“* Make them give me a half pint to 
drink your health and the captain's ; 
for faix, you must be the right sort, or 
he wouldn’t keep company with you. 
It’s just like yesterday to me the day 
I met him, down at Bishop’s Loch ; 
the hounds came to a check, and a 
hail-storm came on, and all the gen- 
tlemen went into a little shebeen house 
for shelter. I was standing outside, 
as it may be here, when Master Phil 
saw me; ‘Come in, Joe,’ says he; 
‘you're the best company, and the 
pleasantest fellow over a mug of egg- 
flip; and may I never! if he didn’t 
make me sit down fornint him, at a 
little table, and drink two quarts of as 
beautiful flip as ever I tasted. And 
Master Phil has a horse here, ye tell 
me—what’s his name ?” 

« That, Joe, I am afraid I can't 
pronounce for you: it’s rather beyond 
my English tongue; but I know that 
his colour’s grey, and that he has one 
cropped ear.” 

« That’s Modirideroo!” shouted Joe, 
as throwing my portmanteau to the 
ground, he seated himself leisurely on 
it, and seemed lost in meditation. 

‘‘ Begorra,” said he at length, “he 
chose a good-tempered one, when. he 
was about it; there never was such a 
horse foaled in them parts.. Ye heard 
what he did to Mr. Shea, the man that 
bred him? he threw him over a wall, 
and then jumped after him, and if it 
wasn’t that his guardian-angel had 
made his leather breeches so strong, 
he'd have ate him entirely. Sure, 
there’s no one can ride him barrin’ the 
man. I was talking of.” , 

* Well, Joe, I believe Mr. Burke is 
to ride him.” 

“ Musha! but I am sorry for it!” 

* And why so? you seem to think 
highly of his horsemanship.” 

* There’s no misliking that, av it 
was fair; but then, you see, he has 
as many tricks in him as the devil. 
Sometimes he'll break his stirrup- 
leather, or he'll come in a pound too 
heavy, or he'll slip the snaffle out of 
the mouth ; for he doesn’t care for his 
n2ck.—Once I see him stake his baste, 
and bring him in dead lame.” 

Here ended our conversation; for 
by this time we entered the town, 
and proceeded to Mrs. Doolan’s. The 
house was full, or the apartments be- 
spoke; and I was turning away in dis- 


appointment, when I acci over- 
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heard the landlady mention, the two 
rooms ordered by Captain O’Grady. 
A little explanation ensued, and I dis- 
covered, to my delight, that these were 
destined for me by my friend, who had 
written some time before to secure 
them. A few minutes more saw me 
comfortably installed in the little 
inn whose unpretending exterior, and 
cheerful comfort within doors, were 
the direct antithesis to the solemn hum- 
bug I had left at Shannon Harbour. 

Under Joe’s auspices—for he had 
established himself as my own man— 
tea and rashers made their appearance. 
My clothes were unpacked and put 
by ; and as he placed my dressing gown 
and slippers in readiness before the fire, 
T could not help observing the servant- 
like alacrity of his manner, perfect in 
every thing, save in his habit of singing 
to himself as he went, which I can’t 
say however, that I disliked, and cer- 
tainly never dreamed of checking. 

Having written a few lines to Mr. 
Burke, expressing my desire for a few 
minutes’ interview the following morn- 
ing, I despatched the note, and pre- 
pared for bed. 

I had often listened with apathy to 
the wise-saws of es who, never 
having felt either hunger or fatigue, 
are so fond of pronouncing a glowing 
eulogium on such luxuries, when the 
period of their gratification has ar- 
rived; but, I confess, as I lay down 
that night in bed, and drew the clothes 
around me, I began to believe that 
they had underrated the pleasures they 
spoke of. The house clock ticked 
pleasantly in the room without; the 
cheerful turf fire threw its mild red 
light across the room; the sounds 
from the street were those of happy 
voices and merry laughter, and when 
I ceased to hear them I had fallen into 
a sound and peaceful sleep. 

It was after about a dozen efforts, 
in which I had gone through all the 
usual formula on such occasions— 
rubbing my eyes, stretching, and even 
pinching myself, before I could awake 
on the following morning. I felt 
somewhat stiffened from the unac- 
customed exertions of the day before, 
but, somehow, my spirits were unusu- 
ally high, and my heart in its very 
lightest mood. looked abotit me 
through the little room, where all was 
order, neatness, and propriety. M 
clothes carefully brushed and folded, 
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my boots, resplendent in their black. 
ing, stood basking before the fire; 
even my hat, placed gently on one 
side, with my gloves carefully flattened, 
were laid out in true valet fashion. 
The door into my little sitting-room 
lay open, and I could mark the neat 
and comfortable preparations for my 
breakfast, while at a little distance 
from the table, and in an attitude of 
patient attention, stood poor Joe him- 
self, who, with a napkin across his 
arm, was quietly waiting the moment 
of my awaking. 

I know not if my reader will have 
any sympathy with the confession ; but, 
I own, I have always felt a higher 
degree of satisfaction from the un- 
bought, and homely courtesy chance 
has thrown in my way, than from the 
more practised and dearly paid for 
attentions of the most disciplined 
household. There is something flat- 
tering in the personal devotion which 
seems to spring from pure good-will, 
that insensibly raises one in their own 
esteem. In some such reflection as 
this was I lost, when the door of 
my outer room was opened, and a 
voice inquired if Mr. Hinton stopped 
there. 

« Yes, sir,” replied Joe; “he is in 
bed, and asleep.” 

* Ah! is it you, Joe?” replied the 
other ; “so you are turned footman, 
I see. If the master be like the man, 
it ought to be a shrewd establish- 
ment.” 

* No,” replied Joe, carelessly; “he’s 
not very like any thing down in these 
parts ; for he appears to be a gentle- 
man.” 

“Tell him I am here, and be 
d——d to you,” was the indignant 
reply, as the speaker threw himself 
into his chair, and stirred the fire 
with his foot. 

Suspecting at once who my visitor 
was, 1 motioned to Joe to leave the 
room, and proceeded to dress myself 
with all despatch. During the opera- 
tion, however, my friend without 
manifested several symptoms of impa- 
tience: now walking the room with 
rapid strides, as he whistled a quick 
step; now beating the bars of the 
grate with a poker ; and occasionally 
performing that popular war dance, 
“the Devil's Tattoo,” withhis knuckles 
upon the table. At length his endu- 
rance seemed pushed to its length, and 
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he knocked sharply at the door, calling 


out at the same moment— 

«| say, sir, time’s up, if you please.” 

The next moment J was before him. 

Mr. Ulick Burke—for I need not 
y it was he—was a well-looking man, 
of about eight-and-twenty or thirty 
years of age. Although his height 
was below the middle size, he was 
powerfully and strongly made; his 
features would have been handsome, 
were it not for a certain expression of 
vulgar suspicion that played about the 
eyes, giving him a side-long look when 
he spoke; this, and the loss of two 
front teeth, from a fall, disfigured a 
face oniginally pleasing. His whiskers 
were large, bushy, and meeting be- 
neath his chin. As to his dress, it 
was in character with his calling, a 
green coat cut round in jockey fashion, 
over which he wore a white “ bang-up,” 
as it was called, in one pocket of 
which was carelessly thrust a lash 
whip ; a belcher handkerchief, knotted 
loosely about his neck, buckskin 
breeches, reaching far down upon the 
leg, and top boots completed his 
costume. I fad almost forgotten a 
hat, perhaps the most characteristic 
thing of all: this, which had once 
been white, was now, by stress of 
time and weather, of a dirty drab 
colour, its crown dinged in several 
laces, and the leaf jagged and broken, 
beapote the hard usage to which it 
was subjected. While speaking, he 
held it firmly clutched in his ungloved 
hand, and, from time to time, struck 
it against his thigh, with an energy of 
manner that seemed habitual. His 
manner was a mixture of timid em- 
barrassment and vulgar assurance, 
feeling his way as it were with one, 
while he forgot himself with the other. 
With certain remnants of the class he 
originally belonged to, he had asso- 
ciated the low habitudes and slang 
phraseology of his daily associates, 
making it difficult for one, at first 
sight, to discover to which order he 
belonged. In the lang of his 
companions, Ulick Burke “could be a 
gentiotnin when he Fae it.” How 
often have we heard this phrase: and 
with what a fatal mistake is it gene 
rally applied. He who can a 


tleman when he pleases, never 
pleases to be any thing else. Circum- 
stances may, and do every day in 
jife, throw men of cultivated minds 
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and refined habits into the society of 
their inferiors; but while, with the 
tact and readiness that is their especial 
prerogative, they make themselves 
welcome among those with whom they 
have few, if any, sympathies in com- 
mon; yet never by any accident do 
they derogate from that high standard 
that makes them gentlemen. So, on 
the other hand, the man of vulgar 
tastes and coarse aoe may 
simulate, if he be able, the outward 
habitudes of society, speaking with 
practised intonation, and bowing with 
well-studied grace ; yet is he no more 
a gentleman in his thought or feeling, 
than is the tinselled actor, who struts 
the board, the monarch his costume 
would bespeak him. This being the 
* gentleman when he likes,” is but the 
mere performance of the character. 
It has all the smell of the orange peel 
and the foot-lights about it, and never 
can be mistaken by any one who knows 
the world. But to come back to Mr. 
Burke. 

Having eyed me for a second or two, 
with a look of mingled distrust and 
impertinence, he unfolded my note, 
which he held beneath his fingers, and 
said— 

“TI received this from you last night, 
Mr. ” 

“ Hinton,” said I, assisting him. 

“Mr. Hinton,” repeated he slowly. 

«Won't you be seated?” said I, 
pointing to a chair, and taking one 
myself. 

He nodded familiarly, and placing 
himself on the window-sill, with one 
foot upon a chair, resumed— 

“It’s about O’Grady’s business, I 
suppose you’ve come down here; the 
captain has treated me very ill.” 

* You are quite right,” said I coolly, 
“in guessing the object of my visit; 
but I must also let’ you know, that in 
any observations you make concerning 
Captain O’Grady, they are made to a 
friend, who will no more permit his 
name to be slightingly treated than his 
own.” 

“Of course,” pronounced with a 
smile of the most insulting coolness, 
was the only reply. “ That, however, 
is not the matter in hand: your friend, 
the captain, never condescended to 
answer my letter.” 

bad He only received it a few days 


ago. 
«“ Why isn’t he here himself? Isa 
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gentleman rider to be treated like a 
common jockey that’s paid for his 
race ?” 

I confess the distinction was too 
subtle for me, but I said nothing in 
reply. 

** I don’t even know where the horse 
is, nor if he is here at all—will you call 
that handsome treatment, Mr. Hin- 
ton ?” 

* One thing I am quite sure of, Mr. 
Burke—Captain O’Grady is incapable 
of any thing unworthy or unbecoming 
a gentleman ; the haste of his depar- 
ture for —— service may have pre- 
vented him observing certain matters 
of etiquette towards you, but he has 
commissioned me to accept your terms. 
The horse is, or will be here to-night, 
and I trust nothing will interrupt the 
good understanding that has hitherto 
subsisted between you.” 

*¢ And will he take up the writ ?” 

** He will,” said I firmly. 

** He must have a heavy book on the 
race.” 

« Nearly a thousand pounds.” 

“I’m sorry for it for his sake,” was 
the cool reply, “ for he'll lose his 
money.” 

“Indeed!” said I; “I understand 
that you thought well of his horse and 
that with your riding——” 

“ Ay; but I won't ride for him.” 

« You won't ride!—not on your own 
terms ?” 

“No; not even on my own terms. 
—Don't be putting yourself into a pas- 
sion; Mr. Hinton—you've come down 
to a country where that never does any 
good ; we settle all our little matters 
here in a social, pleasant way of our 
own—but, I repeat it, I won’t ride for 

our friend ; so you may withdraw his 
ol as soon as you like; except,” 
added he, with a most contemptuous 
sneer, “you have a fancy for riding 
him yourself.” 

Resolving that whatever course I 
should follow, I should at least keep 
my temper for the present—I assumed 
as much calmness as I could command 
and said— 

“And what is there against 
O’Grady’s horse ?”’ 

“A ave mare of Tom Molloy’s, 
that can beat him over any country— 
the rest are withdrawn; so that I'll 
have a ‘ride over’ for my pains.” 

“Then you ride for Mr. Molloy ?” 
said I, ; 


** You've guessed it,” replied he with 
a wink, as throwing his hat carelessly 
on one side of his head, he gave me an 
insolent nod, and lounged out of the 
room. 

I need not say that my breakfast 
appetite was not improved by Mr. 
Burke's visit ; in fact, never was aman 
more embarrassed than I was. . Inde- 
pendent of the loss of his money, I 
knew how poor Phil would suffer ous 
the duplicity of the transaction ; and 
in my sorrow for his sake, I could not 
help accusing myself of ill-management 
in the matter: had I been more con- 
ciliating, or more blunt—had I bullied, 
or bid higher, perhaps a different result 
might have followed. ° Alas! in all my 
calculations, I knew little or nothin 
of him with whom I had to deal 
Puzzled and perplexed, uncertain how 
to act—now resolving on one course, 
now deciding on the opposite, I paced 
my little room for above an hour. 
The only conviction I could come to, 
being the unhappy choice that poor 
O’Grady had made, when he selected 
me for his negociator. 

The town clock struck twelve—I 
remembered suddenly that was the 
hour when the arrangements for the 
race were to be ratified, and without 
a thought of what course I should pur- 
sue, what plan I should adopt, I took 
my hat aah sallied forth. 

The main street of the little town 
was crowded with people, most of them 
of that class which, in Irish phrase, 
goes by the appellation of squireen, a 
species of human lurcher, without 
any of the good properties of either 
class from which it derives its origin, 
but abounding in the bad traits of both. 
They lounged along, followed by poin- 
ters and wire-haired greyhounds, their 
hands stuck in their coat pockets, and 
their hats set well back on their heads. 
Following in the train of this respect- 
able cortége, I reached the market- 
house upon the steps of which several 
‘sporting gentlemen” of a higher order 
were assembled. Elbowing my way, 
with some difficulty, through these, I 
mounted a dirty and sandy stair, to a 
large room, usually employed by the 
magistrates for their weekly sessions ; 
here, at a long table, sat the race com- 
mittee ; an imposing display of books, 

ns, and papers before them. A short 

ittle man, with a powdered head, and 
a certain wheezing chuckle when he 
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spoke, that involuntarily suggested the 
thought of apoplexy, seemed the pre- 
sident of the meeting. 

The room was so crowded with 
persons of every class, that I could 
with difficulty catch what was going 
forward. I looked anxiously round to 
see if I could not recognise some friend 
or acquaintance, but every face was 
strange tome. The only one I had 
ever seen before was Mr. Burke him- 
self, who, with his back to the fire, was 
edifying a select circle of his friends, 
by what I discovered, from the laughter 
of his auditory, was a narrative of his 
visit to myself. The recital must have 
owed something to his ingenuity in 
telling, for indeed, the gentlemen 
seemed convulsed with mirth; and 
when Mr. Burke concluded, it was 
plain to see that he stood several feet 
higher in the estimation of his acquaint- 
ances, 

* Silence!” wheezed the little man 
with the white head: “it is a quarter 
past twelve o'clock, and I'll not wait 
any longer.” 

** Read the list, Maurice,” cried some 
one. “As it is only ‘ a walk over,’ 
you needn’t lose any time.” 

“ Here, then, No. 1: Captain For- 
tescue’s Tramp.” 

« Withdrawn,” said a voice in the 
crowd. 

“No. 2: Harry Studdart's Devil- 
may-care !” 

‘¢ Paid forfeit,” cried another. 

“No. 3: Sir George O’Brien’s 
Billy-the-Bowl |” 

“Gone home again,” was the an- 
swer. 

* No. 4: Tom Molloy’s Cathleen !” 

« All right!” shouted Mr. Burke, 
from the fire-place. 

« Who rides ?” asked the president. 

“Ulick!” repeated half-a-dozen 
voices together. 

« Eleven stone eight,” said the little 
man. 

‘* And a pound for the martingale,” 
chimed in Mr. Burke. 

“ Well, I believe that’s all___No:: 
there’s another horse—Captain O’Gra- 
dy’s Modirideroo.” 

*‘ Scratch him out with the rest,” 
said Mr. Burke. 

** No!” said I, from the back of the 
room. 

The word seemed electric: every 
eye was turned towards the quarter 
where I stood ; and as I moved forward 
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towards the table, the crowd receded 
to permit my e. 

“ Are a ppg Ss part of Mr. 
O'Grady, sir?” said the little man, 
with a polite smile. 

1 bowed an affirmative. 

* He does not withdraw his horse, 
then ?” said he. 

“ No!” said I again. 

“ But you are aware, sir, that Mr. 
Burke is going to ride for my friend, 
Mr. Molloy, here. Are you prepared 
with another gentleman ?” 

I nodded shortly. 

. “ His name may I ask?” continued 
e. 

“ Mr. Hinton.” 

By this time Mr. Burke, attracted 
by the colloquy, had approached the 
table, and, stooping down, whispered 
some words in the president's ear. 

“You will forgive me, I am sure,” 
said the latter, addressing me, “if I 
ask, as the name is unknown to me, if 
this be a gentleman rider ?” 

The blood rushed to my face and 
temples. I knew at once from whom 
this insult proceeded. It was no time, 
however, to notice it, so I simply re- 
plied— 

“ Mr. Hinton is an officer of the 
Guards, an aide-de-camp to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and I beg leave respect- 
fully to present him to you.” 

The obsequious civility exhibited by 
the party, as I pronounced these few 
words, were an ample amende for what 
I had suffered a few minutes before. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Burke had resumed 
his place at the fire, once more sur- 
rounded by his admiring satellites. 

Being accommodated with a chair 
at the table, I proceeded to read over 
and sign the usual papers, by which I 
bound myself to abide by the regula- 
tions of the course, and conform in all 
things to the decision of the stewards. 
Scarcely had I concluded, when Mr. 
Burke called out— 

“« Who'll take eight to one on the 
race ?”” 

Not a word was spoken in reply. 

** Who'll take fifty to five ?” cried he 
again. 

«| will,” said a voice from the door. 

*‘ Who is it that takes my bet? 
What is his name ?” 

“Tom Loftus, P.P. of Murran- 
akilty.” 

“A better fellow nor an honester 
couldn’t do it,” said the president. 

3B 
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“ Book your bet, sir,” said Mr. 
Burke; “ or, if it is equally convenient 
for you, you can pay it at present.” 

“T never make a memorandum of 
such trifles,” said the priest ; “ but I'll 
stake the money in some decent man’s 
hands.” 


A roar of laughter followed the 
priest's proposition, than which no- 
thing couldbeless to Mr, Burke’s taste. 
This time, however, he was in funds; 
and while the good father disengaged 
his five-pound note from the folds of 
a black leather pocket-book, as large 
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as a portfolio, his antagonist threw a 
fifty on the table, with an air of swag- 
gering importance. I turned now to 
shake hands with my friend, but to my 
surprise and astonishment he gave me 
a look of cold and impressive import, 
that showed me at once he did not wish 
to be recognised, and the next moment 
left the room. My business there was 
also concluded, and having promised 
to be forthcoming the following day, 
at two o’clock, I bowed to the chair- 
man and withdrew. 


CHAPTER XXII.—-A MOONLIGHT CANTER. 


I was not quite satisfied with the good 
priest for his having cut me, no mat- 
ter what his reasons—I was not over 
much so with the tone of the whole 
meeting itself, and certainly I was 
very little satisfied with the part I had 
myself taken therein ; for as cooler judg- 
ment succeeded to hot excitement, I 
ived in what a mess of difficulty 
i had involved myself, and how a 
momentary flush of passionate indig- 
nation had carried me away beyond 
the bounds of reason and sense, to 
undertake what, but half an hour 
previously, I should have shrunk from 
with shame, and the very thought of 
which now filled me with apprehension 
and dread, not indeed as to the conse- 
-quences to myself, physically consi- 
dered, for a willingly would I 
have compounded for a fractured 
limb, or even two, to the ridi- 
cule Iwas almost certain of incurring ; 
this it was that I could not bear, and 
my heart, amour propre, recoiled from 
the thought of being a laughing-stock 
to the under-bred and ill-born horde 
that would assemble to witness me. 
When. I arrived at the inn, poor 
Joe was there awaiting me; he had 
been down to see the horse, which for 
recaution’s sake was kept at a mill a 
ittle distance form the town, and of 
whose heart and condition he spoke in 


glowing terms. 

o Och | he is a raal beauty—a little 
thick in fat about the crest, but they 
say he always trains fleshy, and his 

aré as clean as a whistle. Sorra 
bit, but it ‘ill give Mr. Ulick as much 
as he can do to ride him to-morrow. 
I know by the way he turns his eyes 


round to you in the stable, he’s in the 
devil's temper.” 

** But it is not Mr. Burke, Joe—I 
am going to ride him.” 

“ You are going to do it! You! 
Oh! by the powers, Mr. Ulick wasn’t 
far out, when he said the master was 
as mad as the man. ‘ Tell me your 
company, says the old proverb; and 
you see there it is—what comes of it? 
If you lie down with dogs, you'll get 
up with fleas, and that’s the fruits of 
travelling with a fool.” 

I was in no temper for badinage at 
the moment, and replied to the poor 
fellow in a somewhat sharper tone than 
I should have used ; and as he left the 
room without speaking, I felt ashamed 
and angry with myself, for thus banish- 
ing the only one that seemed to feel an 
interest in my fortunes. 

I sat down to my dinner discons 
tented and unhappy. But a few hours 
previous, and I awoke high in heart 
and hope; and now without any ad- 
verse stroke of fortune, without any 
of those casualties of fate which come 
on us, unlooked for and unthought of, 
but simply by the unguided exercise 
of a passionate temperament, I found 
myself surrounded by embarrassments, 
and environed by difficulties, without 
one friend to counsel or advise me. 

Yes: I could not conceal it from 
myself—my determination to ride the 
steeple-chase was the mere outbreak of 
passion. The taunting insolence of 
Burke had stung me to adopt a course 
which I had neither previously cons 
sidered, nor if suggested by another, 
could ever have consented to. True, 
I was what would be called a good 
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horseman. In the two seasons I had 
spent in Leicestershire, on a visit to a 
relative, I had acquitted myself with 
credit and character; but a light 
weight splendidly mounted on a trained 
hunter, over his accustomed country, 
has no parallel with the same indivi- 
dua] upon a horse he has never crossed, 
over a country he has never seen. 
These and a hundred similar con- 
siderations came rushing on me now 
when it was too late; however, the 
thing was done, and there being no 
oo way of undoing it, there was 
ut one road, the straight forward, to 
follow in the case. Alas! half of our 
philosophy in difficulties consists in 
shutting our eyes firmly against conse- 
quences, and tete baissée, rushing 
headlong at the future. Though few 
may be found willing to admit, that 
the bull in the china-shop is the model 
of their prudence—I freely own it was 
mine, and that I made up my mind to 
ride the horse with the unspeakable 
name, as long as he would permit me 
to ride him, at every thing, over every 
thing, or through every thing, before 
me. This conclusion at length come 
to, I began to feel more easy in my 
mind. Like the felon, that feels there 
is no chance of a reprieve, I could 
look my fate more steadily in the face. 
I had no great appetite for my din- 
ner, but I sat over an excellent bottle 
of port; sipping and sipping, each 
glass I swallowed lending a rose-tint 
to the future. The second had just 
been placed on the table before me, 
when O’Grady’s groom came in to res 
ceive his instructions. He had heard 
nothing of my resolution to ride, and 
certainly looked aghast when I an- 
nounced it to him. By this time, 
however, I had combatted my own fears, 
and I was not going to permit his to 
terrify me. Affecting the easy non- 
chalance of that excellent type, Mr. 
Ulick Burke, I thrust my hands into 
my coat pockets, and, standing with 
my back to the fire, began questioning 
him about the horse. Confound it! 
there’s no man so hard to humbug as 
an Irishman, but if he be a groom, I 
pronounce the thing impossible. The 
fellow saw through me in a moment ; 
and as he sipped the glass of wine I 
had filled out for him, he approached 
me confidentially, while he said in a 

low tone— 

“ Did you say you'd ride him ”” 
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Yes, to be sure I did.” 

** You did; well! well! there’s no 
helping it, since you said it. There's 
only one thing to be done,” he looked 
cautiously about the room, lest any 
one should overhear him. “ There's 
but one thing I know of—let him throw 
you at the first leap. Mind me nowy 
Just leave it to himself; he'll give you 
no trouble in life ; and all you have to 
do, is to choose the soft side. It’s not 
your fault after that, you know, for I 
needn't tell you he won't be caught be- 
fore night.” 

I could not help laughing at this 
new receipt for riding a steeple-chase, 
although I confess it did not raise my 
courage regarding the task before me. 

“ But what does he do?” said I; 
“this infernal beast what trick has 
he ?” 

“ Tt isn’t one, but a hundred that he 
has. First of all, it isn’t so easy to 
get on his back, for he is as handy with 
his hind-foot as a fiddler ; and if you 
are not mighty quick in mounting, he'll 
strike you down with it: then, when 
you are up, maybe hewon’t move at 
all, but stand with his fore-legs out, 
his head down, and his eyes turned 
back just like a picture, hitting his 
flanks between times with his long tail. 
You may coax him, pet him, and pat 
him—faith, you might as well be ticks 
ling a mile-stone ; for it’s laughing at 
you he'll be all the time. Maybe at last 
you'll get tired, and touch him with the 
spur. Hurroo! be gorra, you'll get it 
then.” 

«¢ Why—what happens then ?” 

«* What happens, is it? Maybeit’s 
your neck is broke, or your thigh, or 
your collar-bone, at least: he'll give 
you a straight oe up in the air, 
about ten feet high, throw his head 
forward, till he either pulls the reins 
out of your hands; or lifts you out of 
the saddle, and at the same moment 
he'll give you a blow with his hind 
quarters in the small of the back. Och, 
marther,” said he placing both hands 
upon his loins, and writhing as he spoke; 
‘it ‘ill be six weeks to-morrow since he 
made one of them buck-leaps with me, 
and I never walked straight since. But 
that is not all.” 

«Come, come,” said I impatiently, 
* this is all nonsense ; he only wants a 
man with a little pluck, to bully him 
out of all this.” 

As I said these valorous words, 1 
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own that to my own heart I didn’t 
exactly correspond to the person I de- 
scribed ; but as the bottle of port was 
now finished, I set forth with my com- 
panion to pay my first visit to this 
redoubted animal. 

The mill where the stable lay was 
about a mile from the town; but the 
night was a fine moonlight one, with 
not an air of wind stirring, and the 
walk delightful. When we reached 
the little stream that turned the mill, 
over which a plank was thrown as a 
bridge, we perceived that a country lad 
was walking a pair of saddle-horses 
backwards and forwards near the spot. 
The suspicion of some trickery, some 
tampering with the horse, at once 
crossed me ; and I hinted as much to 
the groom. 

«No, no,” said he, laughing, “make 

our mind easy about that. Mr. Ulick 
Burke knows the horse well, and he'll 
leave it all to himself.” 

The allusion was a pleasant one ; but 
I said nothing and walked on. 

Having procured a lantern at the 
mill, the groom preceded me to the 
little out-house which acted as stable. 
He opened the door cautiously, and 
peeped in. 

“ He’s lying down,” said he to me 
in a whisper, and at the same moment 
taking the candle from the lantern, he 
held it up to permit me obtaining a 
better view ; “don’t be afeard,” con- 
tinued he, “he'll not stir now, the 
thief of the arth ; when once he’s down 
that way, he lies as peaceable as a 
lamb.” 

As well as I could observe him, he 
was a magnificent horse. A little too 
heavy perhaps about the crest and fore- 
hand, but then so strong behind, such 

werful muscle about the haunches, 

is balance was well preserved. As I 

stood contemplating him in silence, I 
felt the breath of some one behind 
me. I turned suddenly round: it was 
Father Tom Loftus himself. There 
was the worthy priest, mopping his 
forehead with a huge pocket-handker- 
chief, and blowing like a rhinoceros. 

* Ugh!” said he at length, “I have 
been running up and down the roads 
this half hour after you, and there’s 
not a puff left in me.” 

“s ! father, I hoped to have seen 
you at the inn.” 

“‘ Whisht! I darn’t. I thought I'd 
do it better my own way; but, see now, 
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we've no time to lose. I knew as well 
as yourself you never intended to ride 
this race. No matter; don’t say a word ; 
but listen to me: I know the horse bet- 
ter than any one in these parts ; and it 
isn't impossible, if youcan keep the sad- 
dle over the first two or three fences, 
that you may win. I say, if you can— 
for faith it’s not in a ‘ swing-swong’ 
you'll be. But, come now, the course 
was marked out this evening.— Burke 
was over it before dinner; and, with 
a blessing, we will before supper.— 
I’ve got a couple of hacks here that ’ill 
take us over every bit of it, and per- 
hapsit is not too much to say, you might 
have a worse guide.” 

“ Faith, your reverence,” chimed in 
the groom, “he'd find it hard to have 
a better.” 

Thanking the kind priest for his 
good-natured solicitude, I followed him 
out upon the road where the two horses 
were waiting us. 

“ There now,” said he, “get up; 
the stirrups are about your length. He 
looks a little low in flesh; but you'll 
not complain of him when he’s under 

ou.” 

The next moment we were both in 
the saddle. Taking a narrow path that 
led off from the high road, we entered 
a large tilled field ; keeping along the 
headlands of which, we came to a low 
stone wall, through a gap of which we 
passed, and came out upon an exten- 
sive piece of grass-land, that gently 
sloped away from where we were 
standing, to a little stream at its base, 
an arm of that which supplied the 
mill. 

“Here now,” said the priest, “a 
little to the left yonder, is the start: 
you come down this hill; you take the 
water there, and you keep along by 
Freney’s house, where you see the 
trees there. There’s only a small stone 
wall and a clay ditch between this and 
that ; afterwards you turn off to the 
right. But come now, are you ready? 
We'll explore a bit.” 

As he spoke, the good priest putting 
spurs to his hackney, dashed on before 
me, and, motioning me to follow, can- 
tered down the slope. Taking the 
little mill-stream at a fly, he turned in 
his saddle to watch my performance. 

“ Neat, mighty neat!” cried he, 
encouraging me. ‘Keep your hand 
a little low. The next is a wall Fr 

Scarcely had he spoke when we both 
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came together at a stone fence, about 
three feet high. This time I was a 
little in advance, as my horse was 
fresher, and took it first. 

« Oh, the devil abetter !” said Father 
Tom. “ Burke himself couldn't beat 
that! Here now; keep this way out 
of the deep ground, and rush him at 
the double ditch there. 

Resolved on securing his good opi- 
nion, I gripped my saddle firmly with 
my knees, and rode at the fence. Over 
we went in capital style, but lighting 
on the top of a rotten ditch, the ground 
gave way, and my horse's hind-legs 
slipped backwards into the gripe. 
Being at full stretch, the poor animal 
had no power to recover himself, so 
that disengaging his fore-legs, I pulled 
him down into the hollow, and then, 
with a vigorous dash of the spur and 
a bold lift, carried him clean over it 
into the field. 

« Look now!” said the priest ; “that 
pleases me better than all you did 
before. Presence of mind—that’s the 
real gift for a horseman, when he’s in 
a scrape; but mind me, it was your 
own fault; for here’s the way to take 
the fence.” So saying, he made a slight 
semi-circle in the field, and then, as he 
headed his horse towards the leap, 
rushed him at it furiously, and came 
over like the bound of a stag! 

“ Now,” said Father Tom, pointing 
with his whip as he spoke, “ we have 
a beautiful bit of galloping ground 
before us ; and if you ever reach this 
far, and I don't see why you shouldn't, 
here’s where you ought to make play. 
Listen to me now,” said he, dropping 
his voice: “Tom Molloy’s mare isn’t 
thoroughbred, though they think she 
is. She has got a bad drop in her. 
Now the horse is all right, clean bred, 
sire and dam, by reason he'll be able 
to go through the dirt, when the mare 
can’t, so that all you've to do, if, as I 
said before, you get this far, is to 
keep straight down to the two thorn 
feichen thee, you see them yonder— 
Burke won't be able to take that line, 
but must keep upon the head-lands, and 
go all round yonder; look now, you 
see the difference—so that before he 
can get over that wide ditch, you'll be 
across it, and making for the stone 
wall, After that, by the powers, if you 
don’t win, I can’t help you !” 

« Where does the course turn after, 
father ?” said I. 
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‘Oh! a beautiful line of flat country; 
inter-sprinkled with walls, ditches, and 
maybe a hedge or two; but all fair, 
and only one rasping fence, the last of 
all. After that, you have a clean gal- 
lop of about a quarter of a mile, over 
as nice a sod as ever you cantered.” 

*“ And that last fenee, what is it 
like?” 

“ Faith, it is a rasper; it’s a wide 
gully where there was a boreen once, 
and they say it is every inch of sixteen 
feet, that ‘ill make it close upon twenty 
when you clear the clay on both sides. 
The grey horse, I’m told, has a way of 
jumping in and jumping out of these 
narrow roads; but take my advice and 
go it in a fly: and now, captain, what 
between the running and the riding, 
and the talking altogether, I am as dry 
as a lime-kiln ; so what do you say if 
we turn back to town, and have a bit 
of supper together. There's a kind of 
a cousin of mine, one Bob Mahon, a 
major in the Roscommon, and he has 
got a grouse-pie, and something hot 
to dilute it with, waiting for us.” 

“Nothing will give me more plea- 
sure, father ; and there’s only one thing 
more—indeed I had nearly forgotten 
it altogether. : 

«* What's that?” said the priest, with 
surprise. 

“ Not having any intention to ride, 
I left town without any racing equip- 
ment; breeches and boots I have, but 
as to a cap and a jacket - 

“T’ve provided for both,” said Father 
Tom. “ You saw the little man with 
a white head that sat at the head of 
of the table, Tom Dillon of Mount 
Brown—you know him?” 

“J am not acquainted with him.” 

“ Well, he knows you, that’s all the 
same: his son, that’s just gone to 
Gibraltar with his regiment, was about 
your size, and he had a new cap and 
Jacket made for this very race, and of 
course they are lying there, and doing 
nothing. So I sent overa little gossoon, 
with a note and I don’t doubt but they 
are all at the inn at this moment.” 

“ By Jove, father!” said I, “you 
are areal friend, and a most thoughtful 
one too.” 

* Maybe I'll do more than that for 
you,” said he, with a sly wink of his 
eye, that somehow suggested to m 
mind, that he knew more of, and too 
a deeper interest in me, than I had 
reason to believe. 
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CHAPTER XXIII,——-MAJOR MAHON AND HIS QUARTERS, 


THE ae quarters were fixed in 
one of the best houses in the town, 
in the comfortable back parlour of 
which was now displayed a little table 
laid for three persons: a devilled lob- 
ster, the grouse pie already mentioned, 
some fried ham, and crisped potatoes, 
were the viands; but each was ad- 
mirable in its kind, and with the assis- 
tance of an excellent bow] of hot punch 
and the friendly welcome of the host, 
left nothing to be wished for or desired. 

Major Bob Mahon was a short, 
thick-set, little man, with round blue 
eyes, a turned-up nose, and a full un- 

er lip, which he had a habit of pro- 
truding with an air of no mean pre- 
tension ; a short crop of curly black 
hair covered a head as round as a bil- 
liard-ball ; these traits, with a certain 
uliar smack of his mouth, by’which 
e occasionally testified the approval 
of his own eloquence, were the most 
remarkable things about him. 
great ambition was, to be thought a 
military man ; but somehow his pre- 
tensions in this respect smacked much 
more of the militia than the line. 
Indeed, he possessed a kind of adroit 
way of asserting the superiority of the 
former to the latter, averring that 
they who fought pro aris et focis— 
the major was fond of Latin—stood 
on far higher ground than the tra- 
velled mercenaries who only warred 
for Puy: this peculiarity, and an ab- 
eurd attachment to practical jokes, the 
result of which had frequently through 
life involved him in law-suits, damages, 
compensations, and even duels, formed 
the great staple of his character, of 
all which the good priest informed me 
most fully on our way to the house. 

6 Captain Hinton, I believe,” said 
the major, as he held out his hand in 
welcome. 

“ Mr. Hinton,” said I, bowing. 

“ Ay, yes; Father Tom, there, 
doesn’t. know much about these mat- 
ters... What regiment, pray ?” 

“ The Grenadier Guards.” 

“ Oh! a very good corps—mighty 
respectable corps; not that between 
ourselves, I think over much of the 
regulars—-between you and me, I ne- 
ver knew foreign travel do good to 
pe or beast. What do they bring 
k with them, I'd like to know ?— 
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French cookery and Italian licentious- 
ness. No, no; give me the native 
troops! You were a boy at the time, 
but maybe you have heard how they 
behaved in the west, when Hoche 
landed. Egad! if it wasn’t for the 
militia, the country was sacked. I 
commanded a company of the Ros- 
common at the time; I remember 
well, we laid siege to a windmill, held 
by a desperate fellow, the miller—a 
resolute character, Mr. Hinton—he 
had two guns in the place with him.” 

“I wish to the Lord he had shot 
you with one of them, and we'd have 
ae spared this long story !” 

* T opened a parallel_——” 

** Maybe youd open the pie ?” said 
the priest, as he drew his chair, and 
sat down to the table. Perhaps you 
forget, Bob, we have had a sharp ride 
of it this evening?” 

* Upon my conscience, so I did,” 
replied the major, good-humouredly, 
“ So let us have a bit of supper now, 
Mr. Hinton, and I'll finish my story 
by-and-by,” 

“The Heavens forbid!” piously 
ejaculated the priest, as he helped 
himself to a very considerable portion 
of the lobster. 

“Is this a fast,” said I, slily, * Fa- 
ther Loftus ?” 

* No, my son, but we'll make it one. 
That reminds me of what happened 
to me, going up in the boat—It was a 
Friday, and the dinner, as you may 
suppose, was not over good; but there 
was a beautiful cut of boiled salmon 
just before me, about a pound and a 
half, maybe two pounds ; this I slipped 
quietly on my plate, observing to the 
opmapany, in this: way—Ladies and 
gentlemen, this is a fast day with me— 
when a big fellow, with red whiskers, 
stooped across the table, cut my bit of 
fish in two halves, calling out as he 
carried off one—‘ Bad scran to ye, 
d’ye think nobody has a sowl to be 
saved but yourself ?’”’ 

* Ah! they're a pious people, are 
the Irish!” said the major, solemnly, 
and you'll remark that, when you 
see more of them, And now, captain, 
how do you like us here ?” 

“*Exceedingly,” said I, with warmth. 
‘I have had every reason to be greatly 
pleased with Ireland.” 
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That's right! and I'm glad of it! 
though, to be sure, you have not seen 
us in our holiday garb. Ah, if you 
were here before the Union; if you 
saw Dublin as I remember it—and 
Tom there remembers it—‘ that was a 
pleasant place.’ It was not trusting 
to balls and parties, to dinners and 
routes, but to all kinds of fun and de- 
vilment besides. All the members of 
parliament used to be skylarking about 
the city, playing tricks on one another, 
and humbugging the Castle people— 
and, to be sure, the Castle was not 
the grave, stupid place it is now—they 
were convivial, jovial fellows——_” 

« Come, come, major,” interrupted 
I; “you are really unjust—the pre- 
sent court is not the heavy * 

“Sure I know what it is well 
enough. Hasn't the duke all the privy 
council and the bishops as often to 
dinner as the garrison and the bar? 
Isn't he obliged to go to his own 
apartment, when they want to make a 
night of it, and sing a good chorus? 
Don’t tell me—sure even as late as 
Lord Westmoreland’s time, it was an- 
other thing—pleasant and happy times 
they were, and the country will never 
be the same ’till we have them back 
again 1” 

Being somewhat curious to ascer- 
tain in what particular our degeneracy 
consisted—for in my ignorance of 
better, I had hitherto supposed the 
present “regime” about as gay a thing 
as need be; I gradually led the major 
on, to talk of those happier days, when 
Ireland kept all its fun for home con- 
sumption, and never exported even its 
surplus produce. 

“It was better, in every respect,” 
responded the major. ‘ Hadn't we 
all the patronage amongst us? There’s 
Jonah, there—Barrington, I mean: 
well, he and I could make any thing, 
from a tide-waiter to a master in 
Chancery. It's little trouble small 
debts gave us then—a pipe of sherry 
never cost me more than a storekeeper 
in the ordnance, and I kept my horses 
at livery for three years with a wash- 
woman to Kilmainham Hospital ; and 
as for fun—Look at the Castle now! 
Don’t I remember the times when we 
used to rob the coaches coming from 
the drawing-rooms ; and pretty girls 
they were, inside of them.” 

* For shame, for shame!” cried Fa- 
ther Tom, with a sly look in the cor- 
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ner of his eye, that by no means be- 
spoke a suitable degree of horror at 
such unwarrantable proceedings. 

« Well, if it was a shame it was no 
sin,” responded the major; * for we 
never took any thing more costly than 
kisses. Ah, dear me! them was the 
times! And, to be sure, every now 
and then, we got a = up from the 
Lady Lieutenant, and were obliged to 
behave ourselves for a week or two 
together. One thing she never could 
endure, was a habit we had of leay 
the Castle before they themselves | 
the ball-room. I’m not going to de- 
fend it, it was not very polite, I con. 
fess ; but somehow or other there was 
always something going on, we 
couldn’t afford to lose—maybe a sup+ 

r at the barrack, or a snu; ws 

aly’s, or a bit of fun elsewhere, Her 
excellency, however, got angry about 
it, and we got a quiet hint to reform 
our manners. This, I need not: tell 
you, was a hopeless course; so we hit 
on an expedient that answered to the 
full as well. It was by our names 
being called out, as the carriages 
drove up, that our delinquency became 
known. So Matt Fortescue su 
that we should adopt some feigned 
nomenclature, which would totally 
defy every attempt at disco vert the 
idea was exeellent, and we traded on 
it for many a day with complete suc- 
cess. One night, however, from some 
cause or other, the carriages were late 
in arriving, and we were all obliged to 
accompany the court into the supper- 
room; angry enough we were, but 
still there was no help for it ; and so, 
‘smiling through tears,’ as the poet 
says, in we went. Scarcely, however, 
had we taken our places, when a ser- 
vant called out something from the 
head of the stairs; another re-echoed 
it at the antechamber, and a third at 
the supper-room shouted out, * Oliver 
Cromwell’s carriage stops the way!’ 
The roar of laughter the announce- 
ment caused, shook the very room ; 
but it had scarcely subsided when 
there was another call for * Brian 
Boru’s coach,’ quickly followed 
‘Guy Fawkes’ and ‘ Paddy O’Raf- 
ferty’s jingle,’ which latter perso 
was no other than the Dean of Cork. 
I need not tell you that we kept our 
secret, and joined in the universal 
opinion of the whole room, ‘ that the 
household was shamefully disguised in 
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drink ;’ and indeed there was no end 
to the mistakes that night, for every 
now and then some character in hea- 
then or modern history would turn up 
among the announcements; and as 
the laughter burst forth, the servants 
would grow ashamed for a while, and 
refuse to call any carriage, where the 
style and title was a little out of the 
¢ommon. Ah! Mr. Hinton, if you 
had lived in those days Well, well, 
no matter—here’s a glass to their me- 
mory, anyway. It is the first time 
you've been in these parts, and I sup- 
pose you haven't seen much of the 
country?” 

“Very little indeed,” replied I; 
*‘and even that much, only by moon- 
light.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Father Tom, 
half pensively, “that many of your 
countrymen take little else than a 
‘dark view’ of us.” 

“See, now,” said the major, slap- 
ping his hand on the table with en- 
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ergy, “the English know as much 
about Pat, as Pat knows of purga- 
tory—no offence to you, Mr. Hinton. 
I could tell you a story of a cireum- 
stance that once happened to myself.” 

* No, no, Bob,” said the priest. 
‘ It is bad taste to tell a story, en pe- 
tit comité. I'll leave it to the cap- 
tain.” 

* If I am to be the judge,” said I, 
laughingly, “ I decide for the story.” 

‘ Let’s have it, then,” said the 
priest. ‘ Come, Bob, a fresh brew, 
and begin your tale.” 

“You are a sensual creature, Fa- 
ther Tom,” said the major; “and 
prefer drink to intellectual discussion ; 
not but that you may have both here 
at the same time; but in honour of 
my friend beside me, I'll not bear ma- 
lice, but give you the story: and let 
me tell you, it is not every day in the 
week a man hears a tale with a moral 
to it, particularly down in this part of 
the country.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE DEVIL’S GRIP. 


«Tae way of it was this. There 
was a little estate of mine in the county 
of Waterford, that I used now and 
then to visit in the shooting season. 
In fact, except for that, there was little 
inducement to go there. It was a 
bleak ugly part of the country, a bad 
market-town near it, and not a neigh- 
bour within twelve miles. Well, I 
‘went over there—it was, as well as I re- 
member, December two years—never 
was there such weather: it rained 
from morning till night, and blew and 
rained from night till morning ; the 
slates were flying about on every side, 
and we used to keep fellows up all 
night, that in case the chimneys were 
blown away, we'd know where to find 
them in the morning. This was the 
‘pleasant weather I selected for my 
visit to the ‘ Devil’s Grip’—that was 
the name of the townland where the 
house stood ; and no bad name either ; 
for, faith, if he hadn't his paw on it, 
it might have gone in law, like the 
rest of the property. However, down 
I went there, and only remembered on 
the evening of my arrival, that I had 
‘ordered my gamekeeper to poison the 
mountain to get rid of the poachers: 
. 80 that, instead of shooting, which, as 
‘I said before, was all that you could 


do in the place, there I was, with 
three brace of dogs, two guns, and 
powder enough to blow up a church, 
walking a big dining-parlour, all alone 
by myself, as melancholy as may be. 

* You may judge how happy I was, 
looking out upon the bleak country 
side, with nothing to amuse me, except 
when now and then the roof of some 
cabin or other would turn upside down, 
like an umbrella, or watching an old 
windmill that had gone clean mad, and 
went round at such a pace, that nobody 
dare go near it. All this was poor 
comfort: however, I got out of temper 
with the place ; andso I sat down, and 
wrote a long advertisement for the 
English papers, describing the Devil’s 
Grip as a little terrestrial paradise, in 
the midst of picturesque scenery, a 
delightful neighbourhood, and an Ar- 
cadian peasantry, the whole to be 
parted with—a dead bargain—as the 
owner was about to leave the country ; 
I didn’t add that he had some thought 
of blowing his brains out with sheer 
ae of oe ouee residence, I 
wound up the wholewith a aph, 
to the effect, that if not Dupered of 


within the month, the proprietor would 


break it up into small farms. I said 
this, because I intended to remain so 
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long there; and, although I knew no 
purchaser would treat, after he saw 
the premises, yet still one might be 
fool enough to come over and look at 
them, and even that would help me to 
pass the Christmas. My calculation 
turned out correct ; for before a week 
was over a letter reached me, stating 
that a Mr. Green, of No. 196 High 
Holborn, would pay me a visit as soon 
as the weather moderated, and per- 
mitted him to travel. If he waits for 
that, thought I, he’ll not find me here ; 
and if it blows as hard for the next 
week he'll not find the house either ; 
so I mixed another tumbler of punch, 
and hummed myself to sleep with the 
Battle of Ross. 

* It was about four or five evenings 
after I received this letter, that old 
Dan M‘Cormick, a kind of butler I 
have, a handy fellow—he was a steward 
for ten years in the Holyhead packet— 
burst into the room about ten o'clock, 
when I was disputing with myself 
whether I took six tumblers or seven : 
I said one; the decanter said the 
other. 

**¢Tt’s blowing terrible, Mr. Bob,’ 
says Dan. 

“« Let it blow—what else has it to 
do ?’ 

“*«The trees is tumbling about as 
if they was drunk—there won't be 
one left before morn.’ 

«¢ They’re right,’ said I, ‘ to leave 
that, for the soil was never kind for 
planting.’ 

“¢Two of the chimneys is down,’ 
said he. 

«*¢ Devil mend them,’ said I, ‘ they 
are always smoking.’ 

**¢ And the hall-door,’ cried he ‘is 
blown flat into the hall.’ 

*¢ It’s little I care,’ said I; ‘if it 
couldn't keep out the sheriff, it may 
let in the storm, if it pleases.’ 

*¢Murther! murther!’ said he, 
wringing his hands, ‘I wish we were 
at say—it’s a cruel thing to have one’s 
life perilled this way.’ 

«« While we were talking, a gossoon 
burst into the room with the news 
that the Milford packet had just gone 
ashore somewhere below the Hook 
Tower, adding, as it is always the case 
on such occasions, that they were all 
drowned. 

«I jumped up at this, put on my 
shooting shoes, buttoned up my frize 
coat, and, followed by Dan, took a 
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short cut over the hills, towards Pas- 
sage, where I now found the packet 
had been driven in. Before we had 
gone half a mile, I heard the voices 
of some country people coming up the 
road towards me; but it was so dark, 
you couldn’t see your hand. 

*« Who's there ?’ said I. 

“Tim Molly, your honour,’ was 
the answer. 

« ¢ What’s the matter, Tim?’ said I. 
‘Is there any thing wrong?’ 

*¢ Nothing, sir, glory be to God— 
it’s only the corpse of the gentleman 
that was drowned there below.’ 

**¢T ain’t dead, I tell you ; I’m only 
faint,’ called out a shrill voice. 

«He says he’s better,’ said Tim ; 
‘and maybe it’s only the salt water 
that’s in him ; and faix, when we found 
him, there was no more spark in him 
than in a wet sod.’ 

* Well, the short of it was, we 
brought him up to the house, rubbed 
him with gunpowder before the fire, 
gave him about half a pint of burnt 
spirits, and put him to bed, he being 
just able to tell me, as he was dropping 
asleep, that he was my friend, from 
No. 196, High Holborn. 

“ The next morning, I sent up Dan 
to ask how he was; and he came 
down with the news that he was fast 
asleep. The best thing he could do, 
said I—and I began to think over 
what a mighty load it would be upon 
my conscience, if the decent man had 
been drowned ; for, maybe, after all 
thought I, he is in earnest, maybe he 
wished to buy a beautiful place like 
that I have described in the papers— 
and so I began to relent, and wonder 
with myself how I could make the 
country pleasant for him during his 
stay. It’ill not be above a day or two 
at farthest, particularly after he sees 
the place. Ay, there’s the rub, the 
poor devil will find out then that I 
have been hoaxing him. This kept 
fretting me all day, and I was continu- 
ally sending up word to know if he 
was awake; and the answer always 
was—still sleeping. Well, about four 
o'clock, as it was growing dark, 
Oakley, of the Fifth, and two of his 
brother officers, came bowling up to 
the door, on their way to Carrick. 
Here was a piece of luck! So we got 
dinner ready for the party, brought up 
a good store of claret at one side of 
the fire-place, and a plentiful stock of 
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bog-fir at the other, and resolved to 

e anight of it; and just as I was 
describing to my friends the arrival of 
my guest above stairs, who should en- 
ter the room but himself. He was a 
round little fellow about my size, with 
a short, quick, business-like way about 
him. Indeed, he was a kind of a dry- 
salter, or something of that nature, in 
London, who had made a large fortune, 
and wished to turn country gentleman. 
Ihad only time to learn these few par- 
ticulars, and to inform him that he was 
at that moment in the mansion he had 
come to visit, when dinner was an- 
nounced. 

« Down we sat; and, faith, a jollier 
party rarely met together. Poor Mr. 
Green knew but little of Ireland ; but 
we certainly tried to enlighten him ; 
and he drank in wonders with his wine 
at such a rate, that by eleven o'clock 
he was carried to his room, pretty 
much in the same state ason his arrival 
the night before, the only difference 
being, it was Sneyd, not salt-water, 
this time that filled him. 

«“<¢T like the cockney,’ said ee 
‘that fellow’s good fun. I say, Bob, 
bring him over with you to-morrow to 
dinner. We halt at Carrick till the 
detachment comes up.’ 

*¢Could you call it breakfast ?’ 
said I. * There’s a thought just strikes 
me: we'll be over in Carrick with you 
about six o'clock: we'll have our 
breakfast, whatever you like to give us, 
and dine with you about eleven or 
twelve afterwards.’ 

* Oakley liked the project well ; 
and before we parted, the whole thing 
was arranged for the next day. 

* Towards four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the following day, Mr. Green 
was informed by Daniel, that as we 
had made an engagement to take an 
early breakfast some miles off, he 
omne to be up and stirring: at the 
same time a pair of candles were 
brought into the room—hot water for 
shaving, &c. ; and the astonished cock- 
ney, who looked at his watch, perceived 
that it was but four. 

“¢ These are very early people,’ 
thought he. ‘ However, the habits 
of the country must be complied with.’ 
So saying, he proceeded with his toilet, 
and at last reached the drawing-room, 
just as my drag dashed up to the 
door—the lamps fixed and shining, 
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ture. 

**¢ We'll have a little shooting, Mr. 
Green,’ said I, ‘after breakfast : 
we'll see what my friend’s preserves 
offer. I suppose you're a good shot?’ 


***T can’t say much for my perfor- 
mance ; but I am passionately fond of 
it.’ 

**¢ Well,’ added I, ‘I believe I can 
You'll have a good day 


answer for it. 
here.’ 

* So chatting, we rolled along, the 
darkness gradually thickening round 
us, and the way becoming more 
gloomy and deserted. 

“It's strange,’ says Mr. Green, 
after a while: ‘it’s strange, how very 
dark it grows before sun-rise; for I 
perceive it much blacker now than 
when we set out.’ 

«“«Every climate has its peculi- 
arities,’ said I; ‘and now that we're 
used to this, we like it better than any 
other : but see, there—yonder ; where 
you observe the light in the valley— 
that’s Carrick. My friend’s house is 
a little at the-side of the town, I 
4 you've a good appetite for break- 

ast.’ 

“« Trust me, I never felt so hungry 
in my life.’ 

‘«¢ Ah, here they come!’ said Oak- 
ley, as he stood with a lantern in his 
hand at the barrack-gate: ‘ here they 
are! Good morning, Mr. Green. 
Bob, how goes it? Tenvécly morn- 
ing !’ 

«Delightful, indeed,’ said poor 
Green, though evidently not knowing 
why. 

“« Come along, boys, now,’ said 
Oakley: ‘ we've a great deal before us 
—though I am afraid Mr, Green, you 
will think little of our Irish sporting, 
after a English preserves. How- 
ever, I have kept a few brace of phea- 
sants, very much at your service, in a 
snug clover-field near the house. Se 
now to breakfast.’ 

“There was about a dozen of the 
Fifth at that time in the barrack, who 
all entered heart and hand in the 
scheme, and with them we sat down to 
a capital meal, which, if it was not for 
a big tea-pot and an urn that figured 
in the middle of the table, might very 
well have been called a dinner. Poor 
Mr. Green, who for old prejudice sake 
began with his congo and a muffin, soon 
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afterwards, and by an easy transition, 
glided into soup and fish, and went the 
pace with the rest of us: the claret began 
to circulate briskly, and after a couple 
of hours the Vides made its appear- 
ance. The Englishman, whose atten- 
tion was never suffered to flag, with 
singular anecdotes of a country, whose 
eccentricities, he already began to ap- 
preciate, enjoyed himself to the ut- 
most. He laughed, he drank, he even 
proposed to sing; and with one hand 
on Oakley’s shoulder, and the-other on 
mine, he registered a vow to yc aprand 
an estate and spend the rest of his days 
in Ireland, It was now about eleven 
o'clock, when I proposed that we 
should have a couple of hours at the 
woodcocks before luncheon, 

“¢ Ah! yes,’ said Green, rubbing 
his hands, ¢ let us not forget the shoot- 
ing: I’m passionately fond of sport.’ 

Tt took some time to caparison 
ourselves for the field. Shot-bags, 
flasks, and powder-horns, were distri- 
buted about, while three brace of dogs 
earacolled round the room, and in- 
creased the uproar. We now sallied 
forth. It was a dark and starless 
night—the wind still blowing a hurri- 
eane from the north-east, and nota 
thing to be seen two yards from where 
you stood, 

“ ¢ Glorious weather ! said Oakley. 

“¢ A delicious morning,’ cried 
another. ‘ When those clouds blow 
over, we shall have no rain.’ 

‘‘¢That’s a fine line of country, Mr, 
Green,’ said I. 

«Eh? what? a fine what? I can 
see nothing—it’s pitch dark.’ 

“¢ Ah, I forgot,’ said I. * How 
stupid we aie tain. not to remem- 
ber that Mr. Green was not used to 
our climate! We can see every thing, 
you know; but come along, you'll get 
better by-and-by.’ 

* With this we hurried him down a 
lane, through a hedge, and into a 

loughed field; while on every side of 

im pop, pop went the guns, accom- 
panied with exclamations of enthusi- 
astic pleasure and delight. 

“¢ There they go—mark !—that’s 
yours, Tom—well done—cock phea- 
sant, by Jove! Here, Mr. Green; 
this way, Mr. Green—that dog is 
pointing—there, there: don’t you see 
there?’ said I, almost lifting the gun 
to his shoulder, while poor Mr. Green, 
almost in a panic of excitement and 


trepidation, pulled both triggers, and 
nearly fell back with the recoil, 

“ ¢Splendid shot, begad !—killed 
both,’ said Oakley. ‘ Ah! Mr. Green, 
we have no chance with you, I give him 
another gun at once.’ 

* ¢T should like a little brandy,’ said 
Mr. Green ; ‘ for my feet are wet.’ 

“TIT gave him my flask, which he 
emptied at a pull; while, at the same 
time, animated with fresh vigour, he 
tramped manfully forward, without 
fear or dread. The firing still con- 
tinued hotly around us; and as Mr, 
Green discharged his piece whenever 
he was bid, we calculated, that. in 
about an hour and a half, he had fired 
above an hundred and fifty times. 
Wearied and fatigued by his exertions 
at length, he sat down upon a bank, 
while one of the game-keepers covered 
the ground about him with ducks, 
hens, and turkey-cocks, as the spoils of 
his exertions. 

“ At Oakley's proposal, we now 
agreed to go back to luncheon, which 
I need not tell you was a hot supper, 
followed by mulled claret and more 
punch. Here the cockney came out 
still better than before. His character, 
as a sportsman, raised him in his own 
esteem, and he sang ‘the Poacher’ for 
two hours, until he fell fast asleep on 
the carpet. He was then conveyed to 
bed, where, as on the former day, he 
slept till late in the afternoon. 

* Meanwhile, [had arr another 
breakfast-party at Ross, whtre we ar- 
rived about seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, and so on for the rest of the week, 
occasionally varying the amusement by 
hunting, fishing, or coursing. 

« At last poor Mr. Green, when 
called on one morning to dress, sent 
down Dan with his compliments, that 
he wished to speak tome. I went to 
him at.once, and found him sitting up 
in his bed. 

«*¢ Ah, Mr, Mahon,’ said he, ‘ this 
will never do: ‘it’s a pleasant life, no 
doubt, but I never aaa go on with it. 
Will you tell me one thing ?—do you 
never see the sun here?’ 

s* * Oh, bless you! yes,’ said I; ‘re- 
peatedly. He was out for two hours 
on last Patrick’s day, and we have him 
now and then promiseuously |’ ' 

«* ¢ How very s ! how very re- 
markable!’ said he, with a sigh, ‘ that 
we in England should know so little of 
all this! but to tell you the truth, I 
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don’t think I ever could get used to 
Lapland—it’s Ireland I mean—I beg 
your pardon for the mistake; and now, 
may I ask you another question—is this 
the way you always live ?’ 

««« Why, pretty much in this fashion 
—during the hazy season we go about 
to each other's houses, as you see ; 
and one gets so accustomed to the 
darkness ; 

«¢ Ah, now, don’t tell me that, I 
know I never could; it’s no use my 
trying it; I’m used to the day-light; 
I have seen it, man and boy, for above 
fifty years, and I never could grope 
about this way. Not but that I am 
very grateful to you for all your hospi- 
tality, but I had rather go home.’ 

You'll wait for morning: at all 
events,’ said I, ‘you'll not leave the 
house in the dead of the night.’ 

«Qh, indeed, for the matter of 
that, it doesn’t signify much; night 
and day is much about the same thing 
in this country.’ 

“ And so he grew obstinate, and, 
notwithstanding all I could say, insisted 
on his departure ; and the same even- 
ing he sailed from the quay of Water- 
ford, wishing me every health and hap- 
piness, while he added, with a voice of 
trembling earnestness— 

«¢ Yes, Mr. Mahon, pardon me if 
I am wrong, but I wish to heaven 
you had a little more light in Ire- 
land 1” 

I am unable to say how far the good 
things of Major Mahon’s table seasoned 
the story I have just related; but I 
confess I laughed at it loud and long, 
a testimony on my part which delighted 
the major’s heart ; for, like all anec- 
dote-mongers, he was not indifferent 
to flattery. 

“The moral particularly pleases 
me,” said I; 

“ Ay, but the whole thing’s true as 
I am here. Whist! there’s some- 
body at the door. Came in, whoever 
you are.” 

At these words, the door cautiously 
opened and a boy of about twelve 

ears of age entered. He carried a 
bundle under one arm, and held a 
letter in his hand. 

* Oh, here it is,” said Father Tom. 
«Come here, Patsey my boy, here’s 
the penny I promised you. There, 
now, don’t make a bad use of your 
money.” 


The little fellow’s eyes brightened, 
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and with a happy smile, and a pull 
of his forelock for a bow, left the room 
delighted. 

“Twelve miles—ay, and long miles 
too—in less than three hours! not bad 
travelling, captain, for a bit of a gos- 
soon like that.” 

* And for a penny!” said I, almost 
starting with surprise. 

“ To be sure,” said the priest, as he 
cut the cord of the package, and opened 
it on the table. ** Here we are, as nate 
a jacket as ever I set my eyes on, green 
and white, with a cap of the same.” 

So saying, "he unfolded the racing 
costume, which, by the desire of both 
parties, | was obliged immediately to 
try on. “ There now,” resumed he, 
“turn about; it fits you like your 
skin.” 

“It looks devilish well,” upon my 
word,” said the major: * put on the 
cap; and see, too, he has sent a whip; 
that was very thoughtful of Dillon: 
but what's this letter here? for you, I 
I think, Mr. Hinton.” 

The letter was in a lady's hand; I 
broke the seal, and read as follows :-— 


“Dear Sirn—My uncle Dillon re- 
quests you will give us the pleasure of 
your company at dinner to-morrow, at 
six o’clock. I have taken the liberty 
to tell him, that as we are old acquaint- 
ances, you will, perhaps, kindly over- 
look his not having visited you to-day ; 
and I shall feel happy if, by accepting 
the invitation, you will sustain my 
credit on this occasion. 

‘*He desires me to add, that the 
racing-jacket, &c., are most perfectly 
at your service, as well as any articles 
of horse-gear you may be in want of. 

* Believe me, dear sir, truly yours, 

“ Louisa BELLEW. 
** Mount Brown, Wednesday evening.” 


A thrill of pleasure ran through me 
as I read these lines; and, notwith- 
standing my efforts to conceal my emo- 
tion from my companions, they but too 
plainly saw the excitement I felt. 

*¢ Something agreeable there. You 
don’t look, Mr. Hinton, as if that 
were a latitat or a bill of costs you 
were reading.” 

“ Not exactly,” said I, laughing. 
“It is an invitation to dinner from 
Mount Brown — wherever that may 


The best house in the county,” 
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said the major ; “ and a good fellow he 
is, Hugh Dillon. When is it for ?” 

“ To-morrow, at six.” 

“ Well, if he has not asked me to 
meet you, I'll invite myself, and we'll 
go over together.” 

« Agreed,” said I; “but how shall 
I send back the answer ?” 

The major promised to send his 
servant over with the reply, which I 
penned at once. 

“Just tell Hugh,” said the major, 
“that I'll join you.” 

I blushed, stammered, and looked 
confused. 

“I am not writing to Mr. Dillon,” 
said J, “for the invitation came 
through a lady of the family, Miss 
Bellew, his niece, I believe.” 

«“ Whew!” said the major, with a 
long whistle. ‘Is it there we are! 
Oh, by the powers! Mr. Hinton, that’s 
not fair, to come down here not only 
to win our money in a steeple-chase, 
but to want to carry off the belle of 
our country besides ; that ‘ill never do.” 

“She doesn’t belong to you at all,” 
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said Father Tom; “she is a parish- 
ioner of mine, and so were her father 
and grandfather before her ; and more- 
over than that, she is the prettiest 
girl, and the best too, in the country 
she lives in, and that’s no small praise 
—for it’s Galway I’m talking of. And 
now, here’s a bumper to her, and 
who'll refuse it ?” 

* Not I, certainly.” 

“Nor I,” ‘said the major, as we 
drank her health with all the honours. 

** Now for another jug,” quoth the 
major, as he moved towards the fire- 
place in search of the kettle. 

“ After that toast, not another 
drop,” said I, resolutely. 

Well said,” chimed in the priest : 
“ may I never, if that wasn’t very 
Irish.” 

Firmly resisting all the major’s soli- 
citations to resume my place at the 
table, I wished both my friends good 
night; and having accepted Bob Ma- 
hon’s offer of a seat in his tax-cart to 
the race, I shook their hands warmly, 
and took my leave. 


CHAPTER XXV.—-THE STEEPLE-CHASE. 


I pip not awake till past noon the next 
day, and had only completed my dress- 
ing, when Major Mahon made his 
appearance. Having pronounced my 
costume accurate, and suggested that 
instead of carrying my racing-cap in 
my hat, I should tie the string round 
my neck and let it hang down in front, 
he assisted me on with my great-coat, 
in which, notwithstanding that the 
season was summer, and the day a hot 
one, he buttoned me up to the chin, 
and down to the knees. 

« There, now,” said he, “ you look 
mighty like the thing—where’s your 
whip? We have no time to lose: so 
jump into the tax-cart, and let us be 
off.” 

As my reader may remember, the 
race-ground lay about a mile from the 
town, but the road thither, unlike 
the peaceful quiet of the preceding 
night, was now thronged with people 
on foot and horseback. Vehicles, too, 
of every description were there. Ba- 
rouches and landaus, hack chaises, 
buggies, and jaunting-cars, whiskeys, 
an and, in fact, every species of 
conveyance pronounced capable of roll- 
ing upon its wheels, were put into re- 


quisition: nor was the turn-out of 
cavalry of a character less mixed. 
Horses of every shape and colour— 
some fat from grass ; others lean, like 
anatomical specimens: old and young; 
the rich and the poor; the high sheriff 
of the county, with his flashy four-in- 
hand ; the mendicant on his crutches 
—all pressed eagerly forward ; and as 
I surveyed the motley mass, I felt 
what pleasure I could take in the 
scene, were I not engaged as a princi- 
pal performer. 

On reaching the course we found it 
already occupied by numerous brilliant 
equipages, and a strong cavaleade of 
horsemen ; of these the greater num- 
ber were well mounted, and amused 
themselves and the by-standers by 
leaping the various fences around—a 
species of pastime which occasionally 
afforded food for laughter; many a 
soiled coat and broken hat attesting 
the colour and consistence of the clayey 
ground. There were also refreshment- 
booths, stalls for gaming on an humble 
scale, tables laid out with beer, hard 
eggs and gingerbread—in a word, all 
the ordinary and extraordinary prepa- 
rations which accompany any great 
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assemblage of people, whose object is 
amusement. 

A temporary railing of wood, rudely 
and hastily put together, enclosed 
little space, reserved as a weighing- 
stand; here the stewards of the course 
were assembled, along with “the dons” 
of the-country ; and into this privileged 
sanctum was | introduced by the major, 
in due form. All eyes were turned on 
me as I entered; and whether from 
the guardianship of him who acted as 
my chaperon, or that the costume of my 
coat and overalls had propitiated their 
favour, I cannot say; but somehow I 
felt that there was more courtesy in 
their looks, and an air of greater civi- 
lity in their bearing, than I had re- 
marked the preceding day at the town- 
hall. True, these were, for the most 
part, men of better stamp—the real 
gentry of the country—who, devotedly 
attached to field sports, had come, not 
as betting characters, but to witness a 
race. Several of them took off their 
hats as I approached, and saluted me 
with politeness. While returning their 
courtesy, I felt my arm gently touched, 
and on looking around perceived Mr. 
Dillon, of Mount-brown, whio, with a 
look of most cordial greeting, and an 
outstretched hand, presented himself 
before me. 

«You'll dine with us, Mr. Hinton, 
T hope,” said he. “No apology, pray. 
You shall not lose the ball, for my 
girls insist on going to it; so that we 
can all come in together. There, now, 
that is settled. Will you permit me 
to introduce you to a few of my 
friends? Here’s Mr. Barry Conolly, 
wishes much to know you You'll 
pardon the, Mr. Hinton, but your 
name is so familiar to me through my 
niece, I forget that we are not old ac- 
quaintances.” 

So saying, the little man took my 
arm and led me about through the 
crowd, introducing me right and left. 
Of the names, the rank, and the resi- 
dences of my new friends, I knew as 
much as I did of the domestic arrange- 
ments of the king of Congo; but one 
thing I can vouch for—more un- 
hounded civility and hospitable atten- 
tion never did man receive. One gen- 
tleman begged me to spend a few days 
with him.at his shooting-lodge in the 
mountains—another en to aan 
up a coursing-party for me—a thir 
Vollmteered 20 mount me if I'd come 
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down in the hunting season; one and 
all gave me the most positive assurance 
that if I remained in the country I 
should neither lack bed nor board for 
many a.day to come, 

But a few days before, and in my 
ignorance [ had set down this same 
class as rude, underbred, and uncivi- 
lized: and had I left the country on 
the preceding evening, I should have 
carried away my prejudices with me. 
The bare imitation of his better that 
the squireen presents, was the source 
of this Manher | the spurious cur- 
rency had, by its false glitter, deterio- 
rated the sterling coin in my esteem ; 
but now I could detect the counterfeit 
from the genuine metal. 

“ The ladies are on this side,” said 
Mr. Dillon. Shall we make our bow 
to them?” 

* You'll not have time, Dillon,” said 
a friend who overheard his remark : 
“ here come the horses.” 

As he spoke, a distant cheer rose 
from the hottie of the hill, which, 
gradually taken up by those nearer, 
grew louder and louder, till it filled the 
very air. 

« What is it?” said I eagerly. 

* It’s Jug-of-Punch,” said a person 
beside me. ‘ The mare was bred in 
the neighbourhood, and excites a great 
interest among the country people.” 

The crowd now fell back rapidly, 
and Mr. Burke, seated in a high tan- 
dem, dashed up to the weighing-stand, 
and, giving the reins to his servant, 
sprang to the ground. 

His costume was a loose coat of 
coarse drab cloth, beset on every side 
by pockets of various shapes and di- 
mensions, long gaiters of the same ma- 
terial encased his legs, and the memo- 
rable white hat, set most rakishly on 
the head, completed his equipment. 
Scarcely had he put foot to ground 
when he was surrounded by a number 
of his obsequious followers ; but, pay- 
ing little or no attention to their prof- 
fered civilities, he brushed rudely 
through them, and walked straight up 
to where I was standing. There was 
an air of swaggering insolence in his 
manner which could not be mistaken, 
and I could mark that, in the side-lon 
glance he threw about him, he intende 
that our colloquy should be for the 
pone ear. Nodding familiarly, while 

e touched his hat with one finger, he 
addressed me. 
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Good morning, sir; I am happy 
to have met you so soon. There is a 
report that we are to have no race: 
may I ask you if there be any ground 
for it?” 

** Not so far as I’m concerned,” re- 
plied I, in a tone of quiet indifference. 

* At least,” resumed he, “there 
would seem some colour for the ru- 
mour. Your horse is not here—I 
understand he has not left the stable— 
and your groom is among the crowd 
below. I only ask the question, as it 
affects my betting-book; there are 
doubtless, here many gentlemen among 
your friends who would wish to back 
you.” 

This was said with an air of sneerin 
mockery so palpable, as to call fort 
an approving titter from the throng of 
satellites at his back. 

Without deigning any reply to his 
observation, I whispered a few words 
to the major, who at once, taking a 
horse from a farmer, threw himself 
into the saddle, and cantered off to the 
mill. 

‘In fifteen minutes the time will be 
up,” said Mr. Burke, producing his 
watch. “ Isn't that so, Dillon? You 
are the judge here.” 

“ Perfectly correct,’’ replied the 
little man, with a hasty, confused man- 
ner, that showed me in what awe he 
stood of his redoubted relative. 

“ Then in that time I shall call on 

ou to give the word to start; for I 
Lelieve the conditions require me to 
ride over the course, with or without 
a competitor.” 

So saying, Mr. Burke proceeded 
leisurely to unbutton his great-coat, 
which, with the assistance of his friends, 
he drew off. Two sedulous familiars 
were meanwhile unbuttoning his gai- 
ters, and in a few seconds he stood 
forth what even my most prejudiced 
judgment could not deny, the very 
beau ideal of a gentleman-rider. His 
jacket, of black and yellow, bore the 
stains of more than one race; but his 
whole carriage, not less than his cos- 
tume, looked like one who felt every 
inch the jockey. 

His mare was led within the ropes 
to be saddled—a proceeding conducted 
under his own eye, and every step of 
which he watched with critical nicety: 
this done, he sat down wu a conde 
and, with watch in hand, seemed to 
count the minutes as they flew past. 
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“Here we are—here we are-—all 
right, Hinton!” shouted the major, as 
he galloped up the hill. “ Jump into 
the seale, my lad; your saddle is be+ 
side you; don’t lose a moment.” 

“ Yes, off with your coat,” said 
another, “and jump in.” 

Divesting myself of my outer gar- 
ments with a speed not second to that 
of Mr. Burke, I took my saddle under 
my arm, and seated myself in the 
scale. The groom fortunately had 
left nothing to a moment, and my sad- 
dle being leaded to the required weight, 
the operation took not a minute. 

“Saddle now as ey as you 
can,” whispered Dillon; “for Burke 
being overweight, won't get into the 
scale.” 

While he was yet speaking, the 
gallant gray was led in, covered with 
clothing from head to tail. 

** All was quite right,” said Mahon 
in a low whisper—“your horse won't 
bear a crowd, and the groom kept him 
stabled to the last moment; you are 
in luck besides,” continued he ; “ they 
say he is in a good temper this morn- 
ing—and, indeed, he walked up from 
the mill as gently as a lamb.” 

* Mount, gentlemen,” cried Mr. 
Dillon, as, with watch in hand, he 
ascended a little platform in front of 
the weighing-stand. 

I had but time to throw one glance 
at my horse, when the major gave me 
his hand to lift me into the saddle. 

“ After you, sir,” said Mr. Burke 
with a mock politeness, as he dtew 
back to permit me to pass out first. 

I touched my horse gently with the 
snafile, but he stood stock still: I es- 
sayed again, but with no better success. 
The place was too crowded to i 
of any attempt to bully him, so I once 
more tried gentle means ; it was of no 
use ; he stood rooted to the ground, 
Before I could determine what next to 
do, Mahon sprung forward and took 
him by the head; when the animal 
walked quietly forward, without a 
show of restiveness. 

“ He’s adroll devil,” said the groom, 
‘and in one of his. odd humours this 
morning, for that’s what I never saw 
him do before.” 

I could see as I passed out, that this 
little seene, short as it was, had not 
impressed the by-standers with any 
exalted notion of my horsemanship 


for though there was nothing actually 
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to condemn, my first step did not seem 
to augur well. Having led me forth 
before the stand, the major pointed 
with his finger to the line of country 
before me, and was repeating the 
priest’s injunctions, when Mr. Burke 
rode up to my side, and, with a smile 
of very peculiar meaning, said— 

« Are you ready now, sir?” 

I nodded assent—the major let go 
the bridle. 

“ We are all ready, Dillon,” cried 
Burke, turning in his saddle. 

“ All ready!” repeated Dillon ;— 
“then away!” 

As he spoke, the bell rang, and off 
we went. 

For about thirty yards we cantered 
side by side—the grey horse keeping 
stroke with the other, and not betray- 
ing the slightest evidence of bad tem- 
per. Whatever my own surprise, the 
amazement of Burke was beyond all 
bounds. He turned completely round 
in his saddle to look, and I could see, 
in the workings of his features, the dis- 
trustful expression of one who sus- 
pected he had been duped. Meanwhile, 
the cheers of the vast multitude pealed 
high on every side; and, as the 
thought flashed across me that I might 
still acquit myself with credit, my 
courage rose, and I gripped my saddle 
with double energy. 

At the foot of the slope, there was, 
as I have already mentioned, a small 
fence; towards this we were now ap- 
proaching, at the easy sling of a hand- 
gallop, when suddenly Burke’s fea- 
tures—which I watched from time to 
time with intense anxiety —changed 
their expression of doubt and suspicion, 
for a look of triumphant malice: put- 
ting spurs to his horse, he sprung a 
couple of lengths in advance, and rode 

y at the fence. The grey stretched 

out to follow ; and already was I pre- 
ing for the leap, when Burke, who 
fad now reached the fence, suddenly 
swerved his horse round, and affecting 
to baulk, cantered back towards the 
hill. The maneuvre was perfectly 
successful. My horse, who up to that 
moment was going on well, threw his 
fore-legs far out, and came to a dead 
stop. In an instant the trick was pal- 
pable to my senses ; and in the heat of 
my passion, I dashed in both spurs, 
and endeavoured to lift him by the 
rein. Scarcely had I done so, when, 


as if the very ground beneath had 


jerked us upwards, he sprang into the 
air, dashing his head forward between 
his fore-legs, and throwing up his 
haunches behind, till I thought we 
should come clean over in the sum- 
mersault. I kept my seat, however ; 
and thinking that boldness alone could 
do at such a moment, I only waited 
till he reached the ground, when I 
again drove spurs up to the rowels in 
his flanks ; with a snort of passion he 
bounded madly up, and, pawing the air 
for some moments with his fore-legs, 
lit upon the earth, panting with rage, 
and trembling in every limb. The 
shouts which now filled my ears, 
seemed but like mockery and derision ; 
and stung almost to madness, I fixed 
myself in my seat, pulled my cap upon 
my brows, and with clenched teeth, 
gathered up the reins to renew the 
conflict ; there was a pause now of a 
few seconds; both horse and man 
seemed to feel there was a deadly 
strife before them, and each seemed to 
collect his energy for the blow. The 
moment came; and driving in the 
spurs with all my force, I struck him 
with the whip behind the ears. With 
something like a yell, the savage ani- 
mal sprang into the air, writhing his 
body like a fish. Bound after bound 
he made, as though goaded on to mad- 
ness; and, at length, after several 
fruitless efforts to unseat me, he dashed 
straight upwards, struck out with his 
fore-legs, poised for a second or two, 
and then with a crash fell back upon 
me, rolling me to the ground, bruised, 
stunned, and senseless. 

How long this state lasted, I cannot 
tell, but when half consciousness re- 
turned to me, I found myself standing 
in the field, my head reeling with the 
shock, my clothes torn and ragged, 
my horse was standing beside me, with 
some one at his head; while another, 
whose voice I thought I could recog- 
nise, called out— 

“Get up, man, get up; you'll do 
the thing well yet. There, don’t lose 
time.” 

« No, no,” said another voice, “ it’s 
a shame ; the poor fellow is half killed 
already —and there, don’t you see 
Burke's at the second fence ?” 

Thus much I heard, amid the con- 
fusion around me; but more I know 
not. The next moment I was in the 
saddle, with only sense enough left to 
feel reckless to desperation. I cried 
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out to leave the way, and turned to- 
wards the fence. A tremendous cut 
of a whip fell upon the horse’s quarter 
from some one behind; and like a 
shell from a mortar, he sprung wildly 
out. . With one fly he cleared the 
fence, dashed across the field, and, 
before I was firm in my seat, was over 
the second ditch. Burke had barely 
time to look round him, ere I had 
passed. He knew that the horse was 
away with me, but he also knew his 
bottom, and that if I could but keep 
my saddle, the chances were now in 
~ favour. Then commenced a ter- 
rible struggle. In advance of him, 
about four lengths, I took every thing 
before me, my horse flying straight as 
an arrow—lI dared not turn my head, 
but I could mark that Burke was 
making every effort to get before me ; 
we were now approaching a tall hedge, 
beyond which lay the deep ground, of 
which the priest had already spoken ; 
so long as the fences presented nothing 
of height, the tremendous pace I was 
going was all in my favour: but now 
there was fully five feet of a hedge 
standing before me. Unable to col- 
Ject himself, my horse came with his 
full force against it, and chesting the 
tangled branches, fell head foremost 
into the field. Springing to my legs 
unhurt, I lifted him at once; but ere 
I could remount, Burke came bound- 
ing over the hedge, and lit safely be- 
side me. With a grin of malice he 
turned one look towards me, and 
dashed on. For some seconds my 
horse was so stunned, he could scarcely 
move, and as I pressed him forward, 
the heavy action of his shoulder, and 
his drooping head, almost bid me to 
despair. _ By degrees, however, he 
warmed up and got into his stride ; 
before me, and nearly a hundred yards 
in advance, rode Burke, still keeping 
up his pace, but skirting the head- 
lands to my right. I saw now the 
force of the priest’s remark, that were 
I to take a straight line through the 
deep ground, the race was still in my 
favour ; but dare I do so with a horse 
so dead beat as mine was? The 
thought was quick as lightning, it 
was my only chance to win, and I re- 
solved to take it. Plunging into the 
soft and marshy ground before me, I 
fixed my eye upon the blue flag that 
marked the course; at this moment 
Burke turned and saw me, and I could 
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panes that he immediately slackened 
is pace. Yes, thought J, he thinks I 
am pounded, but it is not come to that 
yet; in fact, my horse was improving 
at every stride, and although the 
ground was trying, his breeding began 
to tell, and I could feel that he had 
plenty of running still in him. Af- 
fecting, however, to lift him at every 
stroke, and seeming to labour to help 
him through, I induced Burke to hold 
in, until I gradually crept up to the 
fence before he was within several 
lengths of it. The grey no sooner 
caught sight of the wall than he 
pricked up his ears and rushed towards 
it; with a vigorous lift I popped him 
over without touching a stone. Burke 
followed in splendid style, and in an 
instant was alongside of me. 

Now began the race in right earnest. 
The cunning of his craft could avail 
him little here, except as regarded the 
superior management of his own horse ; 
so Burke, abandoning every ruse, rode 
manfully on; as for me, my courage 
rose at every moment,.and so far from 
feeling any fear, I only wished that the 
fences were larger, and like a gambler 
who would ruin his adversary at one 
throw, I would have taken a precipice 
if he pledged himself to follow. For 
some fields we rode within a few yards 
of each other, side by side, each man 
lifting his horse at the same moment 
to his leap, and alighting with the 
same shock beyond it. Already our 
heads were turned homewards, and I 
could mark on the distant hill the far- 
off crowds whose echoing shouts came 
floating towards us ; but one fence of 
any consequence remained, that was 
the large gripe that formed the last of 
the race; we had cleared a low stone 
wall, and now entered the field that 
led to the great leap: it was evident 
that Burke’s horse, both from being 
spared the shocks that mine had met 
with, and from his better riding, was 
the fresher of the two; we had nei- 
ther of us, however, much to boast of 
on that score, and, perhaps, at a 
calmer moment would have little fan- 
cied facing such a leap as that before 
us. It was evident that the first over 
must win, and as each man measured 
the other’s stride, the intense anxi 
of the moment nearly rose to madness ; 
from the instant of entering the field, 
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evidently done this also, and we now 
slightly diverged, each to his allotted 
= The was awful. All 

ought of danger lost or forgotten, 
‘we came nearer and nearer, with knit- 
ted brow and clenched lip—I the first. 
Already I was on the side; with a 
loud cry and a cut of my whip I rose 
my horse to it ; the noble beast sprang 
forward, but his strength was spent, 
and he fell downwards on his head; 
recovering him without losing my seat, 
I serambled up the opposite bank and 
leoked round. Burke, who had pressed 
the pace so hotly before, had only done 
so to blow my horse, and break him 
down at his leap ; and | saw him now 
approaching the fence, with his mare 
fully in hand, and her haunches well 
under her. Unable to move forward, 
save at a walk, I turned in my saddle 
to watch him ; he came boldly to the 
brink of the fence; his hand was up 
prepared to strike; already the mare 
was collecting herself for the effort, 
when from the bottom of the gripe a 
figure sprang wildly up, and as the 
horse rose into the air, he jumped at 
the bridle, pulling down both the horse 
and the rider with a erash upon him; 
@ loud ery of agony rising ‘mid the 
the struggle. 

As they disappeared from my sight, 
I felt like one in a trance ; all thoughts, 
however, were lost in the desire to 
win ; and collecting my energies for a 
last struggle, I lifted the gallant grey 
with both hands, and, by dint of spur- 
ving and shaking, pressed him to a 
canter, and rode in, the winner, amid 
the deafening cheers and eries of thou- 
sands. 

* Keep back—keep back,” cried 
Mahon, restraining with his whip the 
crowd that bore down upon me. *Hin- 
ton, take care that no one touch your 
horse; ride inside, take off your sad- 
die, and get into the scale.” 

Moving onwards like one in a dream, 
I mechanically obeyed the direction, 
while the cries and shouts around me 
grew each moment louder and wilder. 

“ Here he comes—here he comes !” 
shouted several voices, and Burke gal- 
loped up, and, without drawing rein, 
rode into the weighing-stand. 

Foul play!” roared he in a tone 
hoarse with ion. I protest against 
the race. Holloa, sir,’ he shouted, 

ing towards me. 
# There—there,” said Mahon, as he 


* Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. 
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hurried me along towards the scale, 


** you have nothing to do with him ;” 
and at the same moment a number of 
others pressed eagerly forward to shake 
my hand and wish me joy. 

Look here, Dillon,” cried the 
major, “ mark the weight, twelve stone 
two, and two pounds over, if he wanted 
it. There now,” whispered he in a 
voice which, though not meant for 
my hearing, I could distinctly catch. 
« There now, Dillon, take him into 
your carriage and get him off the 
ground as fast as you can.” 

Just at this instant, Burke, who 
had been. talking with loud voice and 
violent gesticulation, burst through 
the crowd, and stood before us. 

‘Do you say, Dillon, that I have 
lost this race ?” 

«« Yes, yes, to be sure,” cried out full 
twenty voices. 

‘* My question was not addressed to 
you, sirs,” said he, boiling with pas- 
sion; “1 ask the judge of this course, 
have I lost ?” 

« My dear Ulick ” said Dillon, 
in a voice scarce audible from agita- 
tion, 

** No cursed palaver with me,” said 
he, interrupting. “ Lost or won, sir— 
one word.” 

‘‘ Lost, of course,” replied Dillon, 
with more of firmness than I believed 
him capable of. 

* Well, sir,” said Burke, as he 
turned towards me, his teeth clenched 
with passion, “ it may be some alloy to 
your triumph to know, that your ac- 
complice has smashed his thigh-bone in 
your service ; and yet I can tell you, 
you have not come to the end of this 
matter.” 

Before I could reply, Burke’s friends 
tore him from the spot and hurried 
him to a carriage; while I, still more 
than ever puzzled by the words I had 
heard, looked from one to the other of 
those around for an explanation. 

“ Never mind, Hinton,” said Mahon, 
as half-breathless with running, he 
rushed up and seized me by the hand. 
“The poor fellow was discharging a 
double debt in his own rude way: 
gratitude on your score, vengeance 
on his own.” 

* Tally-ho, tally-ho!—hark, there 
—stole away!” shouted a wild cry from 
without, and at the same instant four 
countrymen came forward, carrying a 
door between them, on which “as 
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stretched the pale and mangled figure 
of Tipperary Joe. “ A drink of water 
—-spirits—tay—any thing for the love 
of the Virgin! I'm famished, and 1 
want to drink Captain. Phil’s health. 
Ah, darling!” said he, as he turned 
his filmy eyes up towards me, “didn’t 
I pay him off for this?” with these 
words he pointed to a blue welt that 
stretched across his face, from the 
mouth to the ear; “he gave me that 
yesterday, for saying long life and suc- 
cess to you!” 

** Oh! this is too horrible,” said I, 
gasping for breath, “ my poor fellow ; 
and I who had treated you so harshly 

” T took his hand in mine, but it 
was cold and clammy, his features 
were sunken too—he had fainted. 

“Come, Hinton,” said the major, 
“we can do no good here; let us 
move down to the inn, at once, and 
see after this poor boy.” 

“ You are coming with us, Mr. 
Hinton ?”: cried Dillon. 

* Not now, not now,” said I, while 
my throat was swelling with repressed 
emotion. Without suffering me to 
say more, Mahon almost lifted me into 
the tax-cart, and, putting his horse to 
the gallop, dashed towards the town, 
the cheers of the people following us 
as we went: for to their wild sense of 
justice, Joe was a genuine martyr, and 
I shared in the glory of his self-devo- 
tion. 

The whole way towards Loughrea, 
Mahon continued to talk, but not a 
word could I catch; my thoughts 
were fixed on the poor fellow who had 
suffered for my sake, and I would 
have given all I possessed in the world 
to have lost the race, and seen him 
safe and sound before me. 

« There, there !” said the major, as 
he shook me by the arm; “don’t take 
it to heart this way; you know little 
of Ireland, that’s plain: that poor 
fellow will be prouder for the feeling 
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you have shown towards him this 
night, than many a king upon his 
throne. To have served a gentleman— 
to have put him under an obligation ; 
—that has a charm you can’t estimate 
the extent, of. Beware, only beware 
of one thing—do not, by any offer of 
money, destroy the illusion ; do what 
you like for him, but take care of 
that.” 

We now reached the little inn, and 
Mahon—for I was incapable of all 
thought or exertion—got a room in 
readiness for Joe, and, summoning the 
doctor of the place, provided every 
thing for his care and accommoda- 
tion. 

“ Now, Hinton,” said he, as he 
burst into my room, “all’s right ; Joe 
is comfortable in bed; the fracture 
turns out not to bea bad one. So 
rouse yourself, for Dillon's carriage, 
with all its ladies, is waiting these ten 
minutes.” 

“ No, no,” cried I; I can’t go to 
this dinner-party ; I'll not quit——” 

* Nonsense, man!” said he, inter- 
rupting me; “ you can only do harm 
here; the doctor says he must be left 
quite quiet, and alone ;—besides, 
Dillon has behaved so well to-day—so 
stoutly, for him, that you mustn’t for- 
get it. There now, where are your 
clothes? I'll pack them for you.” 

I started up, to obey him, but a 
giddiness came over me, and I sank 
into my chair weak and sick. 

« This will never do,” said Mahon ; 
“T had better tell them I'll drive you 
over myself; and now, just lie down 
for an hour or two, and keep quiet.” 

This advice, I felt was good, and 
thanking my kind friend with a 
squeeze of the hand, for I could not 
speak, I threw myself upon my bed, 
and, strange enough, while such con- 
tending emotions disturbed my brain, 
fell asleep almost immediately. 
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THE BEARD AND THE BISHOP. 


BEING NO. I, OF THE KISHOGE PAPERS. 


Pope Paul assembled the Council of Trent, 
And thither the abbé Duprat went, 
A priest he was right eloquent, 
And skilled in scholastic argument, 
Who at logic would tire, 
Even Father Maguire, 
Which is surely as much as a man could desire ; 
Though here Tresham Gregg 
Says the question I beg, 
For that he’d bother Tom while he stood on one leg, 
As the Poet in Horace (a knack which so few know,) 
Could write “‘ ducentos versus stans pede in uno.” 
Still Duprat was a mighty great gun in those dim ages, 
And fired away loudly in all of their scrimmages, 
On saint invocation, indulgences, images, 
Confession auricular, penance, in short, 
All things of that sort, 

Besides questions then dignified as metaphysical, 

Though by us, “ degenerate moderns” thought quizzical. 
As for instance to say, 
What decision would sway 

A hungry ass placed ’twixt two bundles of hay. 

Whether fixed by contending attractions he’d stay 

In the middle and starve—or else turn either way ? 

Which question the schoolmen all viewed with dismay. 

Though ’twould humble their pride, 
Yet it can’t be denied, 

That only an ass could the matter decide, 

And that he’d do it for them at once were he tried. 

Still Abbé Duprat couldn’t help the old schoolmen, 

If they put forth questions which only would fool men. 
For himself, ere a pint of Madeira you'd toss off he 
Would run through the Aristotelian philosophy ; 
And many a cove he extinguishers clapt on 
At the Council with ferio, baroko, felapton, 

And much did the pope and the cardinals stare, 

And the bishops and archbishops congregate there 

At his deep information 
And argumentation, 

His skill in the science of ratiocination, 

Till the cardinals thought it was “ all round their hats.” 

He made them appear such a set of Jack Sprats. 

And the bishops and archbishops listened with awe, 

To hear him lay down the canonical law, 

So clear was his logic—so free 'twas from flaw. 


Now the Abbé Duprat had a long flowing beard 
With macaszar oil most profusely besmeared, 
Which with deepest affection he long had revered ; 
[If lin pronouncing the word thus have erred, 
The reader who chooses may change it to berd. 
But Walker he'll see 
In his dictionary, 
A work which from errors is commonly free, 
Gives the accents precisely as given by me.] 
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But resuming my tale: each particular hair, 
The abbé regarded with tenderest care, 
And oft would his features delightsomely glow 
As he witnessed them grow, 
Far his girdle below, 
With their beautiful flow, 
And thought if they went on progressively so, 
The time might arrive when they'd reach to his toe, 
Like the beard of the artist, Johannes Mayo, 
A man six feet high who could eat legs of mutton whole, 
And fastened the aforesaid beard to his button-hole, 
As if left to itself, "twould be sweeping the street, 
And getting most awkwardly under his feet. 
Though the Emperor Charles— Mayo lived at his court— 
Would order him sometimes to loose it for sport, 
Being gratified much at his courtier’s grimaces, 
When the wind blew his favourite’s beard in their faces. 
And the Abbé Duprat had a glorious ambition 
To bring his beard into as fine a condition ; 
While it certainly promised in due course of time, 
To become in its way altogether sublime. 


Now the Abbé Duprat, we have mentioned before, 
Was quite a “top-sawyer” at clerical lore, 

And the pope was determined to give him a lift, 
To the first pleasant berth that he had in his gift ; 
So the bishop of Clermont dying one day, 

His mitre and crozier were without delay 
Transferred to the abbé, with visage so hairy, 
Who never once said, “ nolo episcopari,” 

But set off at once with abundance of glee, 

To enter into the vacant see. 


*Tis the morn of the sabbath, and tolling to prayer, 
The peal of the church-bells chimes clear on the air, 
And the streets of old Clermont look wondrously gay, 
With folk all decked out in their newest array ; 
And any one marking their faces would say, 
That there’s something uncommon expected to-day : 
For there are old people decrepid and gray, 
And young maidens who each have a oe. bouquet, 
And their sweethearts as seen in the champs Elysees, 
When they celebrate there the “ trois jours de Juillet,” 
(Which once more established democracy’s sway, 
In the comical shape of young Egalite— 
And a cannon-ball fired from the Tuilleries quay, 
The great mirror smashed in the Salle des Monnaies,) 
Or at the féte-royale at Versailles in May, 
When all the great fountains are ordered to play, 
And Paris is emptied to see the display : 
One can go in a cab or a sort of po-shay 
Called a coucou for which one has little to pay, 
Or by chemin de fer to St. Germains en laye, 
Where the old red-brick palace is gone to decay, 
That in which poor King Shamus was suffered to stay, 
When kicked out of his kingdom, much to his dismay, 
(Though this would be cursedly out of the way.) 
But hold, from my subject I’ve got quite astray, 

And so now I must tack, 
And just say (to come back), 
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That the church-bells are ringing in Clermont'’s old steeple, 
And the streets are confoundedly crowded with people. 


Proud is the old cathedral pile, 

With its fretted vaults and its lofty aisle, 

Where the pealing anthem’s gathering swell 

Holds the spirit rapt in its hallowing spell ; 

While the light through the beauteous oriels thrown 
Sheds its softening hues on the lifeless stone ; 

And ’twould seem that prayer, with its voice profound, 
Gave a spirit’s feeling to all around, 

And the cold, grey, silent walls became 

Infused with soul at the Godhead’s name, 

And the lights on the lofty altar burn, 

And the incense breathes from the golden urn— 
But, ‘mid music, and incense, and lights, I ween, 
The new-made bishop is not to be seen. 


But hark! he comes— 
There’s a flourish of drums 
And trumpets, and mute expectation benumbs 
The people, who stare, 
With inquisitive air, 
In much the same style they do every where. 
And well might they now at the tall grenadiers, 
(Though goer were not used in those days, it appears, 
For though we may trust to historical faith, 
That bombshells were thrown by King Charles the Eighth, 
When he laid siege to Naples fourteen thirty-five, 
The first use of grenades at which I can arrive, 
Was at Wachtendonke’s siege by Lord Mansfield, as late 
As the year fifteen hundred and—stay—eighty-eight, 
One can’t be too cautious in matters of date. 
Still there were tall men with steel smallclothes and spears, 
Who would be so called if they lived in our years.) 
And there are small boys, 
In green corduroys, 
For cloth breeches a young gaffer quickly destroys, 
(And then, these are quite 
Out of all people’s sight, 
For the younkers have over them albs snowy white,) 
Which seem to themselves to give wondrous delight, 
And one with a censor the bishop is “‘ smoking,” 
In a manner a layman would think most provoking ; , 
And one has his crozier, and one has his mitre, 
And a beadle is there looking like a prize-fighter, 
With other attendants who seem far politer ; 
While of course as first fiddle, 
The bishop himself rides along in the middle 
On a mule that is led by two little boys more, 
And with crimson and gold is bedizen’d all o’er, 
(For judges then went upon mules to assizes, 
Though at coaches and four now their ire sometimes rises.) 
While the beard that he prizes 
So monstrous in size is 
That one-half of his person it fully disguises ; 
And a punster who sees him cries out as he stares, 
“ My eye! don’t he give himself mighty great hairs /"” 


And now the cortége bas reached in state 
The old cathedral’s outer gate, 
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Where a deputation the bishop await, 
Who nears them with visage exceeding elate— 
Ah! little he guesses his doleful fate ! 


Alas! alas! 

What things come to pass : 
The miser his treasures of gold will amass, 
And yet all the time he’s a silly jackass ; 
The foaad will pine for some frivolous lass, 
Who forgets him whenever she looks in her glass ; 
The poet writes “ verses more lasting than brass,” 
And lies mould’ring himself under six feet of grass. 
And a thousand such things one may mention—but, psha 
What has it to do with our bishop Duprat ? 


The gate he nears 
’Mid the people’s cheers, 
(Surrounded still by his grenadiers ;) 
Canons three, 
There doth he see, 
Woful vision for him, ah me! 


If a man gets off a mail-coach at night, 

And while he’s away the guard eries “ all right,” 
And he finds on returning ’tis gone out of sight— 
Or if he forgets his latch-key, poor wight! 
And comes home an hour or so before light, 

While ‘tis snowing hard and the streets are white, 
And is knocking unheeded with all his might— 

Or if he has failed in doing a kite, 

Or many such things, which 'twere needless to write— 
He would certainly be in a horrible plight. 

Then how must the bishop have felt, who fear’d 

That all was up with his cherished beard ? 


For there, alas! do the canons stand, 
One with a pair of scissors in hand, 
One with a razor— Mechi’s best— 
(That they then existed you'd never have guessed,) 
And the third, ah me! with a barbarous book, 
pes which the bishop but casts a look, 
hen he says to himself, “ By the powers I’th shook !” 
For the chapter open before his face is 
Entitled—to show what a hopeless case his— 
In huge red letters, pz BARBIS RAsts! 
For alack, in Clermont’s diocese, 
After what’s been said, 'tis easy to guess, 
There stands against beards a statute express. 
Neither bishop nor priest 
Must look like a beast, 
But ere he goes into the church must he fleeced ; 
And even the wonderful Abbé Duprat 
Must get rid of his beard spite of all his eclat, 
For his chin like a billiard-table must be 
Ere he'll be admitted to Clermont’s see. 


Alas! for the bishop, what can he do? 
In vain does he sue 
To that merciless crew, 
No, never looked matters so cursedly blue. 
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In vain does he ask for a respite of one day— 
Says, “ Surely you wouldn't use scissors on Sunday.” 
The canons look dogged as old Mrs. Grundy ; 
And to all his entreaties and prayers they but shout, 
In merciless chorus, “ Be shaved or stay out.” 


The bishop looks puzzled—the bishop looks glum, 
As did Jack when the giants exclaimed fee-faw-fum— 
Must he give up his beard, 
So beloved and endeared, 
Or his bishopric ?—no middle course can be steered. 
He pauses perplexed, 
Looks infernally vexed, 
(And I’m sorry I must relate what he does next, 
For bishops, though angry, should better behave, ) 
But he cries in a rage, “ I'll be d—d if I shave!” 
Goes home to his lodgings—takes ill—goes to bed— 
And before the week’s end the poor bishop is dead. 


Some say ’twas vexation—some say ’twas remorse 
At his hasty expression that made him a corse— 
And some say he died of a fall from his horse. 
When accounts so much vary 
One's in a quandary 
To know which to believe, for to trust all one’s chary. 
But as he rode a mule, 
The man must be a fool 
Who the last-mentioned cause of his death would indorse 
For authentic: two matters can only be said— 
First, he died, and he (secondly) died in his bed. 


From this tale of the bishop 
Some morals we fish up, 
Which here for the readers’ advantage we dish up. 


First—to get church preferment a man, though no knave or 
No humbug, must still be a deuced knowing shaver— 
Next—folks in high station may find unawares 

That it don’t always answer to give oneself hairs. 


And if some other moral is lurking within it, 
At the foot of these two why the reader may pin it. 
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THE WATER CURE—MR. CLARIDGE.* 


Ir we were disposed to measure the 
march of intellectual improvement, and 
the progress of civilization in these 
our days, by the credence given to new 
theories of medical discovery, we 
should form a very sad and a very dis- 
piriting impression of the state and 
prospects of the nineteenth century. 
Strange it is, however well informed— 
however astute—however logical men 
may be in their reasonings on other mat- 
ters, let their health be but concerned— 
let the question be one of their liver or 
their lungs—their gout, their dropsy, 
or their dyspepsia, all their habitual 
exercise of judgment seems to take 
flight, they surrender their minds as 
well as their bodies to the first pre- 
tender who offers—and they seek, in 
the “unknown power” of a nostrum, 
a confidence they dare not ask their 
reason to concur in. When severe 
and long-continued illness has broken 
down the energy of mind, and the 
strong machinery of thought, this is 
natural enough; nor should we feel 
surprised at it—but unfortunately it is 
equally remarkable on slight occasions, 
and in recent attacks. 

There would seem to be implanted 
in us a strong fund of faith, to be ex- 
pended in some channel or other, 
which finding no vent in the ordinary 
routine of this world’s transactions, is 
reserved for the hour of sickness, and 
the visit of the doctor ; and thus he 
who is least credulous in the daily work- 
ing of his career, reserves the largest 
stock of his belief for the prescriptions of 
his physician. Reason—judgment has 
nothing whatever to do with the mat- 
ter; frequently, indeed, are they both 
in opposition to the creed. You have 
a most craving desire for air or exer- 
cise—for wine, for meat, for fruit, &c. 
your doctor, however, has forbidden 
them—you are well enough, however, 
to be rebellious—you put on your most 
insinuating power of persuasion, and 
the transgression is permitted by the 


nurse—your sin, so far from being fol- 
lowed by punishment, seems to be the 
only thing wanting for your perfect 
restoration—you appear cured at once. 
The wing of the partridge, or the 
glass of claret were all that was neces- 
sary to make you well, and you are now 
impatient for the doctor’s coming to 
display yourself, in the plenitude of 
your regained vigour, and assure him 
that you never felt better in your life. 
Does this instance shake your faith in 
his infallibility? Not a bit of it— 
your self-love steps in to the aid of your 
credulity. It was yourself who thought 
of the “ glass of jelly,” or “ the drive,” 
and how delightful—what a flattery to 
your intelligence, that yee knew better 
than Dr. Y » who knows so much! 
What an a fortiori is there! and how 
signally would it fall to the ground if 
your belief in him were shaken. No, 
no—it is your interest to credit him— 
it is your wish also, and quod volumus, 
&e. Now if all this be the case with 
those who employ the regular practi- 
tioner, the physician of character and 
eminence, how much more will it pre- 
vail among that class who consult the 
charlatan—the dealer in Mesmerism or 
homeopathy—the vender of magnetic 
miracles or Morisson’s pills. 

In the former case, you are merely 
the patient, or the friend of a highly- 
educated and accomplished gentleman, 
who having devoted the best years of 
his life, and the fruits of his learning 
to the detection and cure of disease, 
finds all his information, supported by 
daily habits of patient searching ob- 
servation, but too little in tracing the 
tortuous windings of a malady, through 
the conflicting organization of a com- 

lex nature. He reflects much, but 

e promises little—he investigates 
pom , carefully, laboriously—he ar- 
gues with himself, rejecting this, accept- 
ing that reason—bringing the whole 
learning of a long life, its experience, 
its reflection, to bear upon your case ; 
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and with faculties sharpened by exer- 
cise and daily habit, deciding on the 
principles of. your treatment, from 
analogies the most convincing. Too 
elevated in station—too highly raised 
in self-esteem, to court patronage or 
popularity, by the vulgar clap-trap of 
flattery to his patient, his manner at 
the sick bed is natural, kind, quiet, and 
unobtrusive—as far removed from levity 
on the one hand, as from sternness on 
the other, his bearing is that of one 
whose ministry has too deep a load of 
responsibility upon it to permit of 
aught which should derogate from his 
high character. Such a man as this 
is your equal, in all that regards men- 
tal culture and information— more 
than your equal with respect to the 
deeper knowledge of mankind. The 
operations of the mind display to him 
the watch of human nature not cased 
and dialled, but opened palpably be- 
fore him. To him we are to 
trust, yet our courage is but nervous 
effort—our endurance but apathetic mo- 
notony—our very narrative of suffer- 
ing has its sense of humiliation ; and 
however heartfelt our sense of grati- 
tude; there is a lurking idea of some- 
thing, not affection, towards the man 
who has seen us in all the undisguised 
nakedness of our frail and foolish na- 
ture. 

Take now the other case. Your 
doctor is a quack—he is a follower of 
St. John Long, or Hahnemann—of 
Mesmer, of Minde, or of Priessnitz— 
or of any other absurdity this prolific age 
has invented since the year 1840. Un- 
trammelled by information, unburdened 
with any wearisome load of anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, botany, &c., he 
neither worries you with questions nor 
inquiries—he neither asks to see your 
tongue, nor count your pulse—he cares 
little whether it be your heart or your 
brain, your spine or your stomach that 
is affected—his business is merely with 

ur credulity—it is your power of 

ing imposed on with which he has to 
do—and accordingly he sets to work 
manfully to study the weak points of 
your character ; your tastes, your dispo- 
sition, your habits, oe likings and dis- 
likings, your predilections and antipa- 
thies are carefully noted down, and 
he contrives generally, while investi- 
gating the leading features of your 
character, to impress you with a most 
favourable opinion of his own, A con. 
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summate man of the world—without 
this he is always a miserable failure— 
he assumes, as if by intuition, the very 
manner you like—he is frank or mys- 
terious; rash or cautious, grave or 
merry—he is plodding or discursive, 
patient or impetuous, exactly as he 
sees fit. Following every winding of 
your temperament, he never blunders 
for a moment ; and with a tact, worthy 
of a better field for its’ exercise, he 
convinces you that he alone, ever really 
obtained a correct insight into your 
case, or fully understood the difficult 
of your symptoms—delighted to dwell 
on whatever may gratify your amour 
propre to relate, he never wounds your 
vanity by any ill-timed allusion, or any 
depreciating confession ; and his visit, 
so far from being a searching inquiry 
into all the dark nooks and “ oubliettes” 
of your conscience, is a heeatomb to 
your sickly self-love, and imaginary 
sufferings. 

Such men as these abound in the 
world—every large city is full of them! 
They are the scum, the foul waters of 
sensual and voluptuous civilization, 
throws uppermost on the surface of 
society. Clever, gifted men too, often 
conscious of the base prostitution of 
abilities, that in a fitting sphere, had 
won their possessors wealth, honour, 
and reputation: with little real infor- 
mation, they have great aptitude for 
acquiring knowledge, and collect, in 
their daily intercourse with the world, 
a certain ready-made education, that 
serves their turn admirably. 

What chance has the but 

rhaps homely-mannered physician, 

eside a man like this? No more than 
the rough, but kind-hearted Tory 
farmer would have, beside the vapour- 
ing Whig-philanthropist, if haranguing 
on a hustings ; and what a poor thin 
is the common sense of integrity an 
knowledge, beside the courteous cajo- 
lery of a charlatan. Not only, there- 
fore, will the quack obtain eurrenc 
and suecess where the regular practi-« 
tioner will fail, but a greater degree of 
confidence will be aceorded to him; and 
more important than all, his patients 
will be his partizans. Liable to be at- 
tacked by their better-judging acquaint. 
ances for their patronage of a char- 
latan, they will ake Wicaedieen his 
advocates and defenders—learn all the 
eant of his miraculous cures and his 
triumphant successes-repeat the thous 
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sand-time told tale of the unjust seve- 
rity of the world to the claims of mere 
merit ; and in fact, for their own pride 
sake, they will omit nothing that can 
raise or exalt him, because their own 
reputation is involved in his defence. 

ho will do this for the physician of 
eminence? or what physician of emi- 
nence would accept of such advocacy ? 
The result, however, is clear; and 
whether the scheme involve frictions 
with caustic alkali, like St. John Long’s ; 
the administration of strong poisons, 
like Hahnemann—or the blind adop- 
tion of some panacea, that is to deplete 
and strengthen, to excite and calm, to 
stimulate and depress, all at the same 
moment—it matters not ; disciples will 
ever be found numerous and influen- 
tial, delighted to have a new subject 
to employ their idleness and ennui upon, 
with the reflective flattery that their 
discrimination has detected this Galen 
in disguise. 

A few years since—when St. John 
Long was injhis glory, it was the rage 
for persons in the very highest walk 
of London society, not only to patron- 
ize this pretender, but actually to enlist 
themselves among his warmest partisans 
—hunting out new victims for his fright- 
ful cruelties, and seeking wherever cre- 
dulity and long suffering might afford 
a chance of a new believer in his 
skill. 

The continual exposure of his atro- 
cious experiments at length prevailed ; 
and one by one these high and titled 
individuals fell off from his side, and 
for some time before his death, his 
celebrity was all but gone. As for the 
distinguished persons who advocated 
him, the discoveries elicited on several 
trials seemed to cure them of one 
malady at least, their insane taste for 
a science of which they knew nothing, 
and their admiration of one as igno- 
rant as themselves. Medicine grew 

adually into disrepute in fashionable 

ife. Lords and ladies grew shocked 
at the ridicule they had brought upon 
themselves, and they left the patronage 
of charlatans to another classin society, 
always but too happy to pick up the 
cast-off habits of their betters. It 
was an easy taste, not expensive, which 
required neither qualification nor sa- 
crifice. The great requisite was to 


findacharlatan: “first catch your hare,” . 


quoth Mrs. Glass. This being done, a 
smattering, a very slender smattering, 
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of his system must be acquired—a con- 
fused, unmeaning jargon of medical 
phraseology must be learned—a long 
list of miraculous cures got by heart, 
and the quack miay be launched upon 
the world with good hopes of success. 
He himself must be passive the while. 
In former days, it is true, the whole 
burden would have rested on his own 
shoulders. The “book,” and a book 
there must be, of his discoveries, 
should have his own sanction, and be 
in his own hand. Now, however, 
“nous avons changé tout cela.” The 
Esculapius is above courting the 
world’s favour: he is of retired habits 
and a studious turn—passionately de- 
voted to science, he neither cares for; 
nor seeks the world—doing good by 
stealth, he inhabits some remote dis- 
trict, and makes a very comfortable 
income, without the necessity of spend- 
ing a tithe of it. It devolves, there. 
fore, upon a patient—some passionate 
lover of science, or some devoted phi- 
lanthropist, dying to see himself in 
print—to publish the wonders he has 
witnessed. The idea is excellent, and 
takes in hundreds. Here™ is a man, 
say they, not a physician, consequently 
honest—ignorant of medicine, there- 
fore well qualified to judge—using 
scientific terms of which he knows no- _ 
thing, ergo, to be believed. His ac. 
count of the system must surely be re- 
lied upon. So satisfactory a syllogism 
defies refutation, and’ some scores of 
simple folk will be found plodding their 
weary way over mountain and valley to 
seek out this El Dorado of health, the 
“ey secret of whose benefit lies in the 
ifficulty of getting at it. 

We have been mainly led to these 
reflections by a book, which, by some 
casualty we cannot exactly account 
for, has found its way to our study- 
table. Hydropathy or the cold-water 
cure, as practised by Vincent Priess- 
nitz, at Graefenberg, Silesia, Austria; 
by R. T. Claridge, Esq., Member of 
the Arcadian Academy of Rome.” 
This latter dignity, by-the-by, is some- 
what new to us; we trust that his 
friend, the doctor, is also an associate 
of the learned body; if only that, we 
might salute them as “* Arcades ambo.” 

ingularly enough, here is a full and 
perfect illustration of the very thing 
we have been describing. First, there 
is a doctor, without any know! of 


medicine, living in the wilds of Silesiay 
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totally ignorant of every thing per- 
taining to disease ; then there is his 
theory, which may be expressed in his 
own words—culd water ; and, lastly, his 
historian, as ignorant as himself, but 
evidently more simple-minded. His 
book opens thus :— 


**It is easy to conceive that any thing 
so novel and so extraordinary as hydro- 
athy, on being first made known to the 
ritish public, will create no little sur- 
prise, But how much will this be in- 
creased by the knowledge of the fact, 
that at Graefenberg, within two days’ 
journey from Dresden, and only eight or 
ten days from London, there exists one 
of the greatest benefactors of mankind, 
one of the most astounding geniuses of 
this or any other age—the founder of a 
system, by which he proves, meres the 
power of contradiction, that all curable 
diseases, and many declared by the fa- 
culty beyond the power of their art, are 
to be eured by the sole agency of 
cold spring water, air, and exercise, 
(the first applied in manifold ways) ; 
that the aid of the second Hippocrates 
has been sought from 1829 to the pre- 
sent time, by upwards of 7000 invalids, 
the greater part of whom were of the 
better orders of society ; that between 
forty and fifty hydropathic establish- 
ments have sprung 7 different parts of 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Russia, 
4d over by medical men, 
and that books have been published on 
the subject in almost every continental 
language, and comments made in the 
greater part of the German papers ;— 
et this most interesting and highly va- 
uable discovery, one calculated to ame- 
liorate, both physically and morally, the 
condition of mankind, more, perhaps, 
than any other made since the dawn of 
Christianity, is altogether unknown in 
England. 


al preside 
a 


The task of showing how people 
might extend the term of their exis- 
tence, eschew poisonous drugs, be re- 
lieved from disease, and live and die 
without pain, promised to afford me a 
pleasure which, although unacquainted 
with the abstruse terms used in medi- 
cine, I confess I could not resist.” 


It would certainly have been very un- 
fortunate if the want of his knowledge 
* of the abstruse terms used in medicine” 
should have deprived the author of the 
indulgence of his philanthropy, and the 
world of one of the best jokes in the 
shape of a book it has seen for some 


years past. 


It has ever appeared to us that the 
assemblage of some hundred sick and 
ailing people at any of the fashionable 
watering places, whether in our own 
country or abroad, presents one of the 
most disgusting and horrible spectacles 
that coin conceived. To see the halt, 
the blind, the maniac, the paralytic, 
the victim of scrofula, or the more 
pitiable object stricken by idiotic affec- 
tion of the brain, eternally passing and 
repassing before your eyes—walking, 
talking, eating, drinking, and laughing 
beside you—is something far too dread- 
ful to be described in words. To feel 
the world a mere charnel-house—to 
see every class from age to dotage, 
stricken down by disease—to watch the 
long procession of crawling spectres 
dragging their slow limbs along to 
some healing spring, making the very 
air plaintive with their moanings: if 
this be a thing to raise a man’s spirit 
and take the load of care from his 
bosom, he must be other mortal than 
we are. Yet hear Mr. Claridge—he 
is quite sprightly on the subject: he 
expatiates con gusto upon the delights 
of elderly gentlemen on crutches, 
and children with spinal complaints. 
But we pass on to the treatment, of 
which the following description of the 
author’s own experience may convey 
some idea :— 


‘* At four o’clock in the morning, my 
servant folded me in a large blanket, 
over which he placed as many things as I 
could conveniently bear, so that no 
external air could penetrate. After 
perspiration commenced, it was allowed 
to continue for an hour; he then 
brought a pair of straw shoes, wound 
the blanket close round my body, and 
in this state of perspiration I descended 
to a large cold bath, in which I remained 
three minutes; then dressed, and walked 
until breakfast, which was composed of 
milk, bread, butter, and strawberries, 
(the wild strawberry in this country 
grows in abundance, from the latter 
end of May until late in October ;) at 
ten o’clock I proceeded to the douche, 
under which I remaided four minutes, 
returned home, and took a sitz and foot- 
bath, each for fifteen minutes ; dined at 
one o'clock : at four proceeded again to 
the douche; at seven repeated the sitz 
and foot-baths, retired to bed at half- 
past nine, previously having my feet 
and legs bound up in cold wet bandages, 
I continued this treatment for three 
months, arid, during that time, walked 
about 1000 miles. Whilst thus subjected 
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to the treatment, I enjoyed more robust 
health than I had ever done before ; the 
only visible effect that I experienced, 
was an eruption on both my legs, but 
which, on account of the bandages, 

roduced no pain. Itis to these ban- 
Sages, the perspirations and the baths, 
that I am indebted for the total depar- 
ture of my rheumatism.” 


“ It is to these bandages, the perspi- 
rations, and the baths, that I am in- 
debted for the total departure of my 
rheumatism.” This reminds us not a 
little of the rigmarole declamation of 
the faggot-cutter in the Medecin Mal- 
gré lui, who concludes his eloquent 
enumeration of hard words by the im- 
pressive sentence—* Et voici la raison 
que votre fille est muette.” 

Now really we should offer some 
apology for occupying the time and 
attention of our readers by any length- 
ened examination of a book like this— 
nor is it worth it—save that when we 
find an uneducated, uninformed man 
putting himself in the van of attack 
upon a learned and gifted profession, 
it becomes our duty as reviewers to 
notice the fact, less for the sake of his 
chastisement than to deter others from 
following his example. 

“It is only in medicine that no one 
will propose a change, and the science 
is consequently left as though it were 
too* sacred to be meddled with.” 
Really this is too bad. What science, 
we would ask, has been so much and 
so cruelly “ meddled with ?” and what 
art has the laws of England so com- 
pletely exposed to the interference of 
meddlers, as the practice of physic? 
we think Mr. Claridge’s own book is 
rather an awkward evidence against 
his words. 

But to the fact. Let us ask another 
question—which of the arts that bene- 
fit mankind has made the same pro- 
gress as medicine within the last half 
century? | The treatment of all acute 
affections has been signally and most 
successfully changed: the stethescope, 
with its whole train of wonderful dis- 
coveries has made known the origin 
and progress of thoracic disease, en- 
abling the practitioner to distinguish 
tubercular from mere bronchial malady 
—to ascertain the portion of the lung 
attacked, its extent, its boundary, its 
relation—to anticipate the conse- 
quence by treatment, and when ‘the 
perfect restoration is impracticable, 
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to suggest measures of alleviation and. 
succour, hitherto beyond our reach. 
What then of lithotrity? that most hu- 
mane of all the remedies for a malady, 
the former cure of which ranked 
among the most deterring of all ope- 
rations. The introduction of iodine 
and its preparations must not be over- 
looked, nor the administration of bark 
in many stages of acute inflammation, 
such as rheumatism, with great and 
almost universal success. But why 
enumerate these instances ; the success 
of hospital treatment is such now, that 
every old practitioner will confess to 
the curability of many diseases which 
in his student days he regarded as 
invariably fatal; and yet the whole 
train of this science, built as it is upon 
the sure foundation of experience and 
study, is to be abandoned for the wrap- 
ping of men up in damp sheets, at the 
suggestion of a peasant, and published 
to the world by P. T. Claridge, Esq. 

Two things are most forcibly im- 
pressed upon us by this book—that 
nothing but a total ignorance of all 
the characteristics of acute diseases 
could have led any man, even though 
as uninformed a one as Mr. Claridge, 
to suppose that water could avert the 
progress of inflammatory action, dimis 
nish the impetus of the circulation, sub. 
due nervous excitement, and pestore 
the blood to its normal condition, in 
time, to save life, when threatened by 
the rapid working of active inflamma- 
tion. Secondly, and we are reduced to 
this conclusion by observing what a 
value men put upon acquirements and 
information obtained after they pass the 
meridian of life—Mr. Claridge must 
have had but a limited experience of 
the benefit of cold water, used for the 
purpose of bathing, ablution, &c. or 
he never would have permitted him- 
self to run wild upon its advantages in 
the manner he has done. Quite con- 
vinced that it alone is necessary for 
the maintenance of health, he says, 
* T contend that it is in the power of 
almost every one to attain to longe- 
vity.” Your majesty—almost all 
men die,” was the courtly admonition 
of the French preacher before Louis 
XIV. “I will sum up,” he continues, 
“‘ my observations on this head, in the 
words of a medical man from Ghent, 
in Belgium :—‘ Water will cure all 
diseases which medicine can cure, and 
this when they are in a much more 
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advanced stage than that at which 
drugs can act.’” Mr. Claridge is 
robably not aware of the witness he 
called into court; for indeed such 
is the state of medicine in Belgium, 
that excepting a few, a very few bril- 
liant instances, we would readily con- 
cede to him the superiority of so harm- 
less an agent as cold water over the 
materia medica of that country, and 
we go the full length of believing that 
whatever the Belgian physician can 
cure, water will cure also. 
Mr. Claridge opens his second chap- 
ter with a picturesque account of 
Griiefenberg, and proceeds thus :— 


“ The chief establishment at Graefen- 
berg is badly arranged, there being 
always a disagreeable smell in it, aris- 
ing, first, from the cows, which instead 
of being confined in sheds, as with us, 
are kept under the house; secondly, 
from the public conveniences which are 
on the staircases ; and, thirdly, from 
the kitchen, which is under the saloon, 
into which the dinner is introduced 
through a trap-door, by means of pul- 
leys.” 


Now, this certainly is not over 
seductive; and we are _ insensibly 


ed to place a high value on the be- 


mefits of cold water under circum- 
stanees such as these; they seem, 
however, to care little for incon- 
veniences like this, but inhabiting 
a@ mountain “exposed to continued 
winds,” with no other refuge from 
their inclemency than a room contain- 
ing a “bedstead with a straw mattrass, 
a chest of deal drawers, a table, two 
chairs, a wash-hand-basin, a decanter, 
and glass—similar to a soldier’s cham- 
ber in a barrack ;” or else a saloon, 
with five hundred cripples for com- 
pany, they place their pride in their 
endurance, and, making a merit in 
their martyrdom, are never weary with 
extolling the system. “Mr. Priess- 
nitz considers the want of comfort in 
the apartment an advantage :” doubt- 
less he does, for as he only receives a 
certain sum per week for his lodgings, 
it is a very considerable advantage to 
him to give as little as he can for his 
money ; and he goes on to say, that 
reading, writing, and thinking are ob- 
stacles to the recovery of health. If a 
perfect confidence in the physician be 
essential to restoration, we entirely 
concur with this dictum, for the less 
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thought a man can bestow upon such 
absurdities the better. 

The same “ advantage”’ discovered 
by the proprietor in the meagre furni- 
ture of the bedrooms, is found, and 
for the same reason, to exist with re- 
spect to the diet, for— 


“Tt is complained that, though plen- 
tiful, the food is coarse. Mr. Priess- 
nitz, when any allusion is made to this 
subject, says, ‘that the cure would 
progress quicker if the table were 
much worse served than at present ; he 
has no objection to people eating heart- 
ily, but he insists on it that the food 
ought not to partake of those solid, 
nourishing qualities which we are ac- 
customed to in England.’ When it has 
been remarked to him that certain in- 
valids appeared to overload their sto- 
machs, he replied, ‘that they might go 
on as they would, that water sooner or 
later would find its own level.’” 


The application of a hydrostatic 
theorem to the human stomach is 
somewhat droll, nor do we exaetly 
comprehend the doctor’s meaning, 
unless it be that his patients are to 
drink till they can hold no more, in 
which case, we perfectly agree with 
him that “their appetites would be- 
come more moderate.” 

Our author is so fascinated with his 
hero, for such the doctor is, that he 
dwells with considerable length on his 
birth, parentage, and want of edu- 
cation. ‘ His habits are simple—go- 
ing to bed early, and rising in summer 
at four, in winter at five o'clock; and 
as he knows how to ward off colds, or 
any other acute diseases, it may fairl 
hoped, that he will live to an a 
vanced age.” We don’t see why he 
need die at all; for, unless transplanted 
to a dry soil, he may last for ever. 
“* Many people complain, that he does 
not talk enough; and doctors who 
come here to learn the treatment, say, 
that he never explains any thing to 
them.” Now, really, we deem this 
complaint unjust; for as his treat- 
ment in the one word water, it would 
be amplification to dilate on it ; how- 
ever, he has one great and overwhelm- 
ing superiority; for as Mr. Claridge 
informs us, “he owes all his experience 
to utter ignorance of medical science ; 
which, indeed, is his greatest advan- 
tage.” Now Doctor loss was a 
good man ; for he knew what wicked- 
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ness was; would it not have been a 
little serviceable to Doctor Priessnitz 
to have inquired somewhat into that 
science he was about to improve upon? 
However, we soon find our error; 
and how little necessity this gifted man 
is under to encumber himself with 
anatomy, or physiology, or any other 
of the sciences that explain the nature 
of the human body, “for he never 
feels the pulse.” It is a common ex- 

ression at Griiefenberg, that he sees 
into the human body, as though it 
were made of glass. Now, either 
the frequenters of Griiefenberg are 
greatly given to exaggeration—to use 
a mild word, the less excusable for so 
sober a population, or else the doctor 
is in possession of a valuable secret, 
which leaves anatomy and its co- 
sciences far in the distance, and permits 
him to view the whole human race ex- 
actly like so many decanters of clear 
water. 

We have already slightly hinted at 
the disgust of those vast assemblages of 
sick and ailing people so profusely 
studded over the Continent. At 
Graefenberg, however, we have the 
satisfaction of knowing, that the deli- 
cacy of the sick-bed is thoroughly re- 
spected, and that those feelings which, 

erhaps to a morbid extent, the inva- 
id is disposed to indulge in, are here 
consulted in a manner the most grati- 
fying that can be conceived. 


“The hydropathic treatment differs 
from all others, inasmuch as it is ad- 
ministered to hundreds of persons con- 
gregated in one place, who are in the 
constant habit of meeting and discussing 
its merits, so that nothing important 
can nepgen to any single individual, that 
is not known to the whole body: whilst 
the allopatheian and homeopathian pa- 
tients being treated at their homes, none 
but their own families know the results 
of that treatment.” 


This truly is the democracy of me- 
dicine—no undue superiority is per- 
mitted to one man above his neigh- 
bour—water is the common remedy 
for al], and every one’s symptoms are 
cognisable by his neighbour ; this must 
lead to rather curious views of life, 
particularly when the company is of 
such a mixed character. 


«The Water-Cure—Mr. Claridge. 
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‘“* At present, in 1841, there are un- 
der his treatment at Graefenberg and 
Freiwaldeau, an archduchess, ten 
— and princesses, at least one 

undred counts and barons, military 
men of all grades, several medical men, 
professors, advocates, &c., in all about 
tive hundred.” 


Our author becomes philosophical, 
and he asks us, are the mations who 
have done most homage to the science 
of medicine the strongest and soundest ; 
and he answers, no; for they are be- 
yond contradiction physically, if not 
morally, the most miserable of all. 
Now, we should like to know where 
he obtained this information, and upon 
what data he asserts, that civilization 
has not conduced, in every instance, 
to the development of the physical, as 
well as the moral faculties of mankind; 
and that, in the direct ratio of mens’ 
cultivation will be found their health, 
their vigour, and their happiness. But 
why discuss the question in such a place, 
or with such an antagonist? He asks 
us, “are the individuals who do most 
to aid the apothetary healthier than 
the others?” This is very like asking 
us, if people that go upon crutches 
are the best dancers; and we only 
quote the passage as an illustration of 
his logic. 

From what we have already men- 
tioned, it may be collected, that a sys- 
tem which, as far asits efficacy extends, 
is as old as Paraclesus, has been ap- 
plied by an ignorant peasant to a vast 
variety of cases to which it is totally 
inapplicable. The remedial effects 
of cold water, however, are fami- 
liar to every medical man in the treat- 
ment of inflammations, but that any 
thing so limited in its operation can 
supersede the necessity for the use of 
those powerful medicinal agents, so 
successfully employed in the treatment 
of acute Rahien is as great an ab- 
surdity, as to assert that a pop-gun 
could propel a ball as far as a twenty- 
four pounder. 

Secondly—it may be gathered from 
© glanee at, I dare not ask the peru- 

of, this book, that no theory is 
too ridiculous, nor any supposed dis- 
covery too absurd, not to find one 
still more ridiculous and more absurd 
to be its advocate and defender. 
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ROMAN MEDALS—MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW.* 


Gregorio XIII. 
I 


110. Grecortius XIII. Pont. Max. An. I. Sotto P.P. 
Effigie del Pontefice con camauro, e mozzetta 
UconorTrorum. Straces. 1572. 

L’ Angelo con la 7. e la croce distrugge 


gli Ugonotti : 


Ilude alla celebre strage 


el di, di S. Bartolomeo. 


Has the court of Rome renounced its 
persecuting spirit ?-or would it not, if 
restored to power and influence in 
these realms, revert to its former prac- 
tices—encouraging kings to extermi- 
nate heretical subjects, and subjects to 
dethrone heretical kings? ‘These are 
questions of more than speculative in- 
terest at the present moment, when 
some even among Conservative states- 
men propose to constitute popery a 
part of the establishment in Ireland.t 

But where and how are we to seek 
for their solution? Where so well as 
in Rome itself? And how so truly 
as by examining tests found on the 
spot of the present state of opinion 
there? 

Many such tests might be suggested. 
We propose in the present article to 
consider one, which may at first sight, 
perhaps, seem trifling, but which, when 


all the circumstances connected with 
it are regarded, ought not to be viewed 
as unimportant. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew 
is too well remembered in Europe to 
be forgotten at Rome. The question 
is—with what sentiments is it now re- 
garded there? The continued and 
authorized circulation of the medal, 
the engraving of which stands at the 
head of this article, goes no little way, 
in our mind, towards supplying a so- 
lution. 

We know that within these few 
years{ some priests in England, fear- 
ful of the effect which any appeal to 
this medal — produce on the gene- 
rous minds of British Roman Catho- 
lics, have attempted, first, to deny its 
existence, and then to discredit its 
authority. We therefore feel, that we 
are not performing a useless task in 


* Serie dei conj di Medagslie Pontificie, da Martino V. fino a tutto il Pontificato 
della San. Mem. di Pio VII. esistenti nella Pontificia Zecca di Roma. Roma, 
mpcccxxiv. Presso Vincenzo Poggioli, Stampatore Camerale. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew ; with a concise history of the corruptions, 
usurpations, and anti-social effects of Romanism. By Sir. W. 8S. R. Cockburn, 
Bart, A.M. pp. 347, 12mo. London, 1840. 

Vide “‘ State of Ireland considered,” by Lord Alvanley, pp. 25, 32. London: 1841. 

See pages 29 to 36 of the work referred to at the head of this article—“‘ The 
Massacre of Saint Bartholomew,” by Sir W. 8. R. Cockburn. This is a most 
useful epitome of the history of that transaction, and furnishes also such ample 
references to the writers of that day, as will enable the student who wishes to 
judge for himself, to pursue the inquiry up to the most authentic sources. 
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calling public attention to the history 
of this medal, both as to its origin and 
its present preservation, and as to the 
connection of the pontiff, by whom it 
was issued, with the transaction it com- 
memorates. 

It may, however, be necessary to 
— ow this medal, and the cata- 

ogue of all the Roman medals from 
which is quoted the description beneath 
the engraving, came into our posses- 
sion. We have, then, to assure our 
readers, that they have not reached us 
through the intervention of any second 
hand, but that we have ourselves pur- 
chased both the one and the other not 
merely in Rome, but at the papal mint, 
close to the vatican, and from the 
authorized guardian of the collection. 
Nay, farther, that being anxious to 
have a proof that the die is kept per- 
fect and in constant use, we requested 
a cast from it in silver, (there being 
none but copper ones on sale,) which 
was accordingly struck, and presented 
to us on our return a few days after- 
wards. 

The medal speaks pretty plainly for 
itself; but if any further explanation of 
it be required, it is given in the de- 
scription underneath the engraving. 
This description is found at page 31 
of the catalogue, No. 110 of the 
series, and informs us, that on one 
side is represented the portrait of 
the pontiff, in a pope’s cap and an 
episcopal gown, and that on the 
other the “ angel with the sword and 
the cross destroys the Hugonots.” 
The writer adds, this “alludes to the 
CELEBRATED slaughter of the day of 
St. Bartholomew.” This gratuitous 
eulogy, short as it is, or rather as it 
must be, considering the necessary 
briefness of such a catalogue, suffi- 
ciently indicates with what views both 
the writer, and those who employed 
him, regarded that tragical event. 

But it may be suggested, that the 
catalogue is perhaps nearly as ancient 
as the medal itself, and affords, there- 
fore, no test of the present feeling of 
the court of Rome. Let us then ex- 
amine it somewhat more minutely. 

The title-page runs thus :—“ Series 
of impressions of the Pontifical Me- 
dals in the Papal Mint at Rome, from 


fatti che appresenta, serve bene spesso di lume e di prova.” 
Vot, 


IX.—No. 114. 
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Martin V. to the end of the Pontifi- 
cate of Pius VII. of holy memory. 
Printed at Rome in 1824, by Vincenzo 
Poggiole, Printer to ae Ex- 
chequer, (Stampatore Ci ).”” 

In the preface we are told, and it is 
well worthy of notice, that Pius VI. 
was the pope who began the collection, 
by purchasing seven hundred and y 3 
eight medals from the Hamerani fa- 
mily in 1796—that it was completed, 
and a proper place for its safe keeping 
provided in the mint by Pius VII., to 
whom, in honour thereof, a slab with 
an inscription (which is also given) 
was erected in the mint itself—and 
that this catalogue, though drawn up 
during the reign of Pius VII, was 
not published until shortly after his 
death, under Leo XII. 

Nor was all this done without a full 
sense of the historical purposes, to 
which these coins might be converted : 
for the preface assures us, “that such a 
collection must prove extremely useful 
to history, which it frequently helps to 
illustrate and establish, by the series 
of remarkable events which it pre- 
sents.”* 

Thus it is evident, that a favourable 
opportunity occurred, when the collec- 
tion was making in 1796, of silently 
omitting this medal, if there prevailed 
at the vatican any sensation of awk- 
wardness or uneasiness at its exhibi- 
tion—any compunction for the awful 
crime it pourtrayed—any desire to 
withdraw from the public e the 
melancholy proof it afforded of the 
resolute bigotry, with which the reign- 
ing pontiff of that day had watched 
the contrivance of that massacre, and 
rejoiced in its perpetration. 

But no: even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, no such feelings had found en- 
trance into the breasts of the holy 
conclave. Pius VI. admitted it: Pius 
VII., who owed so much, and professed 
so many obligations to Protestant 
England, retained it; and, ever since, 
the die has been kept in perfect order 
and constant use: and more impres- 
sions of it (as we were informed at 
the mint) have been struck and sold, 
than of any other medal in the col- 
lection. 

Butthe above preface goes a step fur- 


torna sommamente utile alla storia, a cui, con la serie di memorabili 
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ther, in making us acquainted with the 
sentiments entertained at Rome on the 
subject. For ample and authorized 
testimony to the value of the “ copious 
monuments of sacred and profane his- 
” which this collection supplies, it 
ers us to the “ applauded treatises 
of Molinet, Bonani, and Venuti,* who, 
at every opportunity, bestow on it 
(i. e. on that — of it existing at 
their time) the most marked enco- 
miums, and deduce from it lights to 
elucidate more and more the pontifical 
history of the last four centuries.’’t 

We are here, then, authorized to 
regard the historical narrations of 
these authors, and their reflections 

n the facts narrated, as approved 
of at the court of Rome up to the 
present time. 

Let us then look into the treatise of 
Bonani. It is entitled, “ The coins 
of the Roman Pontiffs, which, from 
the time of Martin V. down to the 
year 1699, have, either by public au- 
thority or private enius, come to 
light, explained and illustrated with 
much sacred and profane erudition, 
by A. P. Philip Bonani, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, at Rome, from the 
press of Dom. Ant. Ercole, 1699, 
with the permission of the superiors” 
(cum facultate superiorum.) 

The dedication is to Innocent XII. 
The superiors, in their approbations, 
after stating that they have carefully 
read the work, declare, one of them, 
that he finds nothing in it opposed to 
Catholic faith or discipline; ( Nihil 
reperio Catholice fidei aut disciplinz 
contrarium.”) The other, that ne 
is to be found in it opposed to goo 
morals, or the Catholic religion. 
(“ Et in eo nihil reperi contra bonos 
mores, aut Catholicam Religionem.”) 
—p. 136. 

At page 336 of the first volume, 

is an engraving of the medal in 
question; and under its number, 
xxvii. and motto, “ Ugonottorum 
strages,” there is a detailed history of 
the whole transaction; in which the 
truth seems to be stated as fairly upon 
both sides as could be expected from 
the author. After inatilen the ap- 
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plause with which this slaughter of 
the rebellious Calvinists was received 
at Rome and in Spain, and with what 
lamentations in England and other here- 
tical countries, and after simply enume- 
rating the previous battles of the Pro- 
testants, in which he says that they 
were rather baffled than broken, and 
stating the multitudes of them who 
were collected at Paris on the occasion 
of the marriage of the young king of 
Navarre, he proceeds ihus :— 


**Quippe Carolus, gexerosi indole 
puer, non plus undecim natus annos, 
post triennalem matris ac proceram tu- 
telam, protinus ad hereticos tollendos 
ineubuit, atque uno die, qui fuit S. Bar- 
tholomeeo sacer, pluribus in locis, inge- 
nitem ipsorum numerum émedio sus- 
tulit. 

** Ea ceedes 9 Kalend. Septembris anni 
1572, inchoata est Lutetie, pulsata pa- 
latii publici majore campana, ut cxedes 
patraretur. Et verd per dies tres con- 
tinuatos noctibus lanienam horribilem 
tota urbe sexaginta hominum millia in 

erduelles iterumque nova molientes 
reticos perpetrarunt. Uno verbo, 
sexcentze domus qua direpte sunt, qua 
incense, et quater mille homines inter- 
fecti; sed non una Parisiensium strage 
conclusa est, Per plurimas urbes gras- 
sata est. Sicque, per similes in provin- 
ciis cedes, sublata sunt vigintiquinque 
hominum milia. 

*Insperata Gallie commutatio Gre- 
gorium Pontificem et Italiam eo majore 
gaudio perfudit, quo gravior fuerat me- 
tus ex relatione Cardinalis Allessand- 
rini, ne perduelles ab avita religione de- 
sciscentes Italiam inundarent. Accepto 
nuncio statim pontifex ab ede sancti 
Marci ad sancti Ludovici templum solem- 
ni supplicatione se contulit; indictoque 
jubilzo, Christiani orbis populos provo- 
cavit ad Gallie religionem et regem 
supremo numini commendandos. Co- 
linii et sociorum ceedem in Vaticana Aula 
describi coloribus jussit a Georgio Va- 
saro religionis vindicate monumentum 
et de profligata heresi trophzum, solli- 
citus inde quam salubris egro regni cor- 
pori tam copiosa depravati sanguinis 
emissio esset profutura. Flavium Car- 
dinalem Ursinum legatum a Latere in 
Galliam destinat, qui Carolum Regem 
admoneat, ut ceptis insistat fortiter, 
neque curam asperis remediis inchoatam 
prospere, perdat leniora miscendo. 


* “ Gli applauditi trattati che ne publicarono il Molinet, il Bonani, ed il Venuti, 
i quali ad ogni tratto ne fanno i piu distinti encomj, e traggono da essa lumi per 
sempre piu rischiarare la Pontificia Storia degli ultimi quattro Secoli.” 

t There are copies of these works in the library of Dublin College, 
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“ Quamquam hee fuerint tam pre- 
clara Caroli pietatis atque sincere in 
Catholicam ecclesiam fidei documenta, 
necnon Pontificie sollicitudiniis, non de- 
fuere, qui secus interpretarentur. At- 
tamen non sine Dei ope, divino que con- 
silio eam stragem perpetratam esse, in 
numismate percusso docuit Gregorius, 
in quo angelus gladio et cruce armatus 
contra rebelles invehitur ; qua etiam ex- 
pressione in mentem revocat hzretico- 
rum domus alba cruce obsignatas fuisse, 
ut eas milites regii inter ceeteros digno- 
scerent, sicuti pariter ab ipsis crux alba 
in pileis saotihedet. Angelos autem 
seepe in divinis Scripturis designare di- 
vinam inspirationem docet Riccardus a 
Sancto Victore, sicut ministros Divine 
vindictee, (addit Hyeronimus, ) quz re- 
giis armis usa fuit.” 


‘* For Charles, who was a youth of a 
generous disposition (!) when not more 
than eleven years of age, after the three 
years’ tutelage of his mother and noble 
guardians, forthwith devoted himself to 
the extirpation of heretics, and in one 
day, which was sacred to St. Bartholo- 
mew, he took off a vast number of them 
in a great many places. That slaughter 
was commenced on the ninth kalend of 
September, of the year 1572, at Paris, 
by the ringing of the great bell of the 
palace (as a signal) that the slaughter 
should be perpetrated. And truly, dur- 
ing three continued days, in the nights, 
sixty thousand men perpetrated a hor- 
rible butchery in the whole city against 
their enemies the heretics, who were 
again devising new schemes, In a word, 
six hundred eoree were either pulled 
down or burned, and four thousand men 
slain; but it did not end with the mas- 
sacre only of the Parisian. It raged 
through a great many other cities. And 
thus, through similar slaughter in the 
provinces twenty-five thousandmen were 
taken off. This unhoped-for change 
(of the affairs) of France, filled Pope 
Gregory and Italy with the greater joy, 
in proportion to the fear which had ex- 
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isted from the report of Cardinal 
Alessandrini, lest their enemies, who 
had departed from the religion of their 
ancestors, should also inundate Italy. 
Immediately upon receiving the messen- 
ger, who brought the tidings, the pontiff 
proceeded from the church of St. Mark 
to the temple of St. Louis, with a 
solemn (procession and) thanksgiving : 
and maldaien a jubilee, he invited the 
nations of the Christian world to com- 
mend the religion of France and her 
king to the (favour of the) supreme 
power. He commanded that the slaughter 
of Coligny and his companions should be 
described in colours in the halls of the 
vatican, by George Vasari,* as a monu- 
ment of vindicated religion, and as @ 
trophy of routed heresy, (the pope) 
being anxious that from thence so 
wholesome and so abundant a sheddi 

of corrupt blood should be beneficial to 
the sick body of the kingdom. He sends 
from the lateran into France the Cardi- 
nal Flavio Ursini, as legate, in order 
that he might admonish king Charles, 
that he should boldly persist in what he 
had begun, and that he should not lose 
(the advantage of) a cure so prosperous] 
commenced by severe remedies, throug 
mixing gentler ones with them. 

* Although these were such illus. 
trious proofs of the piety of Charles, and 
of his sincere fidelity towards the Catholic 
church, as well as of the anzious care of 
the pope, there were not wanting those 
who otherwise interpreted them. But 
Gregory taught that that slaughter was 
not effected without the assistance of God 
and the divine counsel, in a medal which 
was struck, and in which an angel, 
armed with a sword and a cross, is 
rushing against the rebels; by which 
figure also, he calls to mind that the 
houses of the heretics were marked with 
a white cross, that the royal soldiers 
might distinguish them amongst the 
rest, as, in like manner, the white cross 
was carried by themselves upon their 
caps. 

**But Riccardus teaches, from St. 





* These paintings, three in number, are, as we can testify, still visible in the 






Sala Regia of the Vatican. They are briefly described in the eighth volume, p 
97, of a splendid work, devoted to the illustration of that palace, and published 
in Rome in 1838. The author, Erasmo Pistolesi, assigns them to Georgio Vasari, 
and considers them as affording abundant proof of his talent ; remarking, however, 
on the last, which was finished by his scholars, that it is too minute, and less pictu- 
rvesque than the others. ‘‘ Ma quest ultimo resta di maniera piu minuta, e meno 
ittoresca, tanto m disegno che in colorito,” &c. The fine arts are said to civilize, 
liberalize, and refine the human mind. Here is a magnificent publication to which 


in t 


~< all may be said to have contributed ; 


but the chief conductor dare not, even 


e nineteenth century, breathe within the precincts of Rome, a single sigh 


over this inhuman butchery, though he criticises the painter for not giving to its 
representation a more ro ue effect ! 
cation, when conducte 





under Romish auspices. 


What a beautiful result of polite edu- 
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Victor, that angels often, in the sacred 
Scriptures, denote divine inspiration ; 
as also, Jerome adds, that they are the 
ministers of the divine vengeance, mak- 
ing use of the arms of kings.”* 


Such is the account of the transac- 
tion, and such are the reflections of 
the narrator, given in a work, of which 
the Superiors tell us, that it contains 
“ nothing contrary to catholic faith or 
discipline, nothing contrary to bonos 
mores, and the catholic religion ;” a 
work to which a catalogue of the Ro- 
man medals, drawn up in 1824 with 
the"knowledge, and published with the 
sanction of the reigning pontiff, refers 
us as an “ applauded treatise.” 

Having said so much on the medal, 
we find we cannot, without exceeding 
our limits, give the quotations from 
cotemporaneous writers, which we had 
prepared, relative to the transaction 
itself. We must, therefore, refer our 
readers to avery able discussion on 
the subject already some time before 
the public.t We shall content our- 
selves with one extract from it, 
which we select, because proving at 
once from undeniable authority, that 
both the French monarch and the 
Roman court knew beforehand, and 
approved of, the intended massacre. 

* While Cardinal D’Ossat was em- 

loyed at Rome to solicit a divorce 

tween Henry IV. and Margaret of 
Valois, he was told by Clement VIII. 
(Aldobrandini) that when Cardinal 
Alessandrino, nephew of Pius V., was 
sent to the court of France to prevent 
the marriage, Charles IX., in reply to 
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his arguments, took him by the hand, 
and said to him, “ Monsieur le Car- 
dinal, tout ce que vous me dites est 
bon, je le reconnois et en remercie le 
pape et vous; et si j'avois quelque 
autre moyen de me venger de mes 
ennemis, je ne ferrois point ce mar- 
riage,—mais je n’en ai point d’ autre 
que celui-ci.” His holiness added, 
that when the news of the St. Bartho- 
lomew arrived at Rome, Cardinal 
Alessandrino exclaimed, “ Loué soit 
dieu, le Roi de France m’a tenu pro- 
messe!” This anecdote was known 
to Pope Clement, because he was at 
that time auditor to Cardinal Alessan- 
drino,” (mentioned above by Bonani,) 
‘‘ and had accompanied him to France. 
He wrote down the story at the time, 
and was sure he could still find it in 
his own handwriting among Cardinal 
Alessandrino’s papers. t 

“ To this evidence, from authority so 
direct and unquestionable, passing 
through so few hands, and those of 
such high consideration, with no con- 
ceivable motive to pervert the truth, 
or to blacken the memory of Charles, 
we see no possible objection that can 
be made. It follows, that the king 
was insincere in his professions to 
the Hugonots, and that he made use 
of his sister’s marriage as a covert to 
conceal, and an expedient to accom- 
plish his designs. 

“ The same conversation is related 
by Capilupi, with slight variations in 
the details, but with an agreement in 
the main facts that corroborates the 
story, and with this addition, that 
after holding this discourse, the king 


* The above translation is taken from the work of Sir W. S. R. Cockburn, 
already referred to—page 92, &c. The Latin has been compared with the original. 
I may here add the remarks on the same medal of the French author Molinet, also re- 
ferred to in the preface quoted, page 2, in his ‘‘ Historia Summorum Pontificum per 
eorum numismata,” published at Paris, 1679. ‘‘ Etsi nonnulli Stragem HvconorTo- 
RvM jussu Caroli IX. Parisiis factam die S. Bartholomeo sacra, anni 1572, tanquam 
nimie crudelitatis ac consilii precipitis facinus reprehendant, illud hoc numismate 

robasse ac laudasse videtur Gregorius, quod zelo tribuendum est, quo erga 

hristianam religionem flagrabat. In banc enim spem fuerat adductus, sectam ac 
luem illam, que veneno suo Galliam infecerat, ejus ducibus et fautoribus inte- 
remptis, delendam iri et radicitus evellendam. Hocque per angelum, ceelestis ire 
in inimicos crucis Christi vindicem, perpetratum credidisse, satis innuit hujus 
nummi typus. 

+ Edinburgh Review, No. 87, page 94. This contains a masterly expogure of 
Dr. Lingard’s misrepresentations relative to this transaction. 

t Lettres D’Ossat, 22nd September, 1599. There are six copies of these letters 
in the library of Dublin College, one of the folio and two of the quarto Paris 
edition, 1624; one Paris, 1627; one ditto, 1641; and one ditto, 1698, with notes 
by Amelot de la Houssage, which is the best. This rapid succession of editions, 
proves the estimation in which these letters were held at Paris. 
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took a valuable ring from his finger, 
and presented it to the cardinal as a 
pledge of his attachment to the church. 
Allessandrino declined the ring, say- 
ing, he desired nothing in addition to 
the king’s word, and went away satis- 
fied with what had passed.—(Lo Stra- 
tagema. ) 

“ It is a confirmation of this part of 
the story, that Sir Thomas Smith, 
ambassador for England, who, with the 
admiral and the other Hugonots was 
completely deceived by the king’s pro- 
found dissimulation, wrote exultingly 
on the occasion, to his friend Lord 
Burleigh—‘ The foolish cardinal went 
away as wise as he came; and the 
most foolish part of all, at his going 
away, he refused a diamond which 
the king offered him of six hundred 
crowns.” —(Digges, 193.) 

The letter of Cardinal D’Ossat 
likewise informs us, that the pope 
communicated the same intelligence to 
his council, in proof that Margaret 
had been constrained to contract this 
marriage against her inclinations ; 
which was one of the reasons assigned 
for dissolving it.* It does not ap- 
pear, that the communication occa- 
sioned either surprise or emotion in 
the minds of the cardinal, the pope, 
or his council. Twenty-seven years 
had then (1599) elapsed from the 
day of St. Bartholomew. But re- 
volving time had brought no sense 
of shame or sorrow for the part thus 
acknowledged to have been taken in it 
by a preceding pope. 

Bonani’s commentary on the medal 
shows, that one hundred years after- 
wards (1699) ‘it was still regarded as 
suggested by divine counsel, and exe- 
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cuted with divine assistance.—“ Non 
sine Dei ope divinoque consilio.”¢ 

Have another hundredand forty-three 
ss done more than the preceding 

undred and twenty-seven, to work a 
change of sentiment at the Vatican? If 
so, has there been exhibited there any 
sign of repentance—any confession of 
remorse? The first arrival of the bloody 
intelligence at Rome, put the bells of 
St. Peter’s into joyful motion, awoke 
the artillery of St. Angelo, and sent 
the sovereign pontiff in stately triumph 
to offer up a “ Te Deum” of thanks- 
giving. as he, at any time since, 
assumed the garb of penitence, and 
gone in sorrowing procession to the 
house of God to implore forgiveness ? 
He then announced a year of jubilee, 
and invited all the faithful to join him 
in rejoicing over the destruction of 
heretics! Has he ever since pro- 
claimed a year of fasting and mourn- 
ing, and ordered the sons of the 
church to weep over the victims of 
superstition? The king of France, 
indeed, sent his ambassadors to foreign 
— to palliate or deny the crime: 

ut has the court of Rome taken any 
step, to efface from the memory of as- 
tonished Europe, the appalling spec- 
tacle of the head of the church re- 
joicing over the work of bloodshed 
and murder? 

Had any such measure been adopted, 
any such alteration of feeling been 
avowed, charity might avail herself of 
the plea, and Christianity rejoice to 
believe in the happy change. But 
when, on the contrary, we see her 
during the lapse of so many ages, 
amidst the bitter accusation of foes 
and the feeble defence of friends, dis- 


*D’Ossat, Par. 1698. P. Et est bon, que vous sachiez encore, que comme 


jallait informant les cardinaux de la congre 


tion, un d’eux, a savoir, Borghese, 


me dit, que le pape leur avait compté cette histoire le jour qu'il les assemb a de- 
vant soi pour ce fait; dont je suis aise. A quoi Yous pouvez connoitre, entre 
autres choses, la tres bonne inclination de S. 8. au bien de cet affaire, et la gratitude 
ue le roi et vous tous lui en devons. Aussi me suis je servi de ce cet recit que 
.S. me fit, en mon ecriture en droit, pour _— vraisemblable la crainte, quon 
avait faite a la reine, Marguerite, pour lui faire faire ce mariage. 
« ¢ The temper of the cunt of Rome, in the year 1686, (Innocent XI.) may also 
be collected from the rejoicings got up there, under the pope’s patronage, to cele- 
brate the revocation of the edict of Nantes by the promulgation of that of Fon- 
tainbleau, 22d October, 1685; which gave rise to the cruel ‘‘Dragonades” of those 
days, and ended in the miserable expulsion from France of above two hundred 
thousand of her most industrious and best conducted citizens. An account of these 
festivities is given in a curious work, published in Venice, and entitled, «s Roma 
Festeggiante * .* alle glorie della Pietaé del Christianismo Lodovico il |Grande, in 
occasione della da lui estirpata Eresia mediante l’editto de Fontanablo, 1685,” &c. 
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daining to deny, to palliate, or to 
lament her crime, even liberality must 
discern the truth and withhold assent 
from the charitable conclusion ; and 
we cannot refrain from comparing her 
to one of her own motionless images, 
which, remaining alike insensible to 
adorations and insults, shows how 
little claim it possesses to its pretended 
divinity. Rome, indeed, in presuming 
to announce herself unchangeable, does 
in fact proclaim herself impenitent ; and 
on the front which she would erect as 
infallible and divine, she brands the cha- 
racter of reprobate. But not only by 
her pretensions, but by her very con- 
oon (the cardinals electing the 
pope, and the pope creating the car- 
dinals,*) is i ae of | avs com- 
pelled to remain unchanged and un- 
changeable ; and over her, as over the 
blighted Campagna that surrounds her, 
there seems to hang a mysterious spell, 
retaining both in gloomy barrenness, 
notwithstanding the sweet change of 
seasons, or the ameliorating progress 
of civilization and knowledge. 

But here we beg not to be misunder- 
stood. We are far from attributing to 
all the Roman Catholic laity of any 
country, the sentiments and views of 
their church. Many of their historians 
have described this fearful deed with 
as much reprobation, as could be ex- 

ressed by Protestants themselves. 

e believe, at all events, that all the 
English and the well-educated Irish 
of that persuasion, would denounce 
with horror the repetition of such a 
crime. They have grown up in a 
Protestant land, have breathed a Pro- 
testant atmosphere, and are more or 


less imbued with Protestant sentiments. 
Of some, however, among the igno- 
rant and priest-ridden Irish, sad and 
recent experience—the combined at- 
tacks on church property, the assassi- 
nations of several of the established 
clergy, and the murderous assaults on 
Protestant electors—have compelled 
us, though reluctantly, to form a very 
different estimate. They, and their 
agitating pastors are, we fear, but 
too fit instruments for the court of 
Rome, under whose complete surveil- 
lance and control it is proposed to 
place them ; and it behoves our rulers 
to pause before they restore among us 
the influence of a power, which has 
taken no small share in exciting for- 
mer rebellions and massacres in this 
island.t 

We may, however, be told, that the 
court of Rome has lost the power, 
though it may retain the desire to 
domineer. That this is true toa con- 
siderable extent, we are rejoiced to 
admit. But it should not be forgot- 
ten, that this power may be re-esta- 
blished by the same means and the 
same imperceptible degrees, by which 
it was at first created. It should also 
be considered, that it never consisted 
in the extent of the pope’s dominions, 
or in the strength of his armies, but 
in the absolute and degrading thral- 
dom of mind, which popery itself 
brought on the pee masses, 
wherever it prevailed ; and which ren- 
dered them the willing though servile 
tools of the sovereign pontiff. This 
despotism has never been shaken in its 
stronghold, the heart of man, but by 
the counteracting spread of Gospel 


* The ri ht of electin the pope was not confined to the cardinals till 1059, by the 
decree of Nicholas II. Vid “ Joannes Garnerius,” as quoted by Bonani, volume i. 


11. 
. To pass over later instances of this kind, and to confine ourselves to the pontiff, 
whose medal stands at the head of this article, we have sufficient authority for as- 
serting, that “ the exertions of this pope, (Gregory XIII.) were not all of so 


acific a nature. He was unwearied in devising projects against the 
testants. The rebellions which Queen Elizabeth had to eae with in Ireland, 
were almost always abetted by Rome; and, indeed, the pope did not conceal that 
he wished to bring about a general combination against England. Year after year 
his nuncios endeavoured to negotiate this matter with Philip II. and the Guises. 
It would be an interesting labour to collect and arrange all these negotiations and 
projects, which were often unknown to those whose ruin they were designed to 
accomplish, and which led to the grand enterprise of the Armada. Gregory con- 
du and urged them with the most ardent zeal. The French league, which was 
8o perilous to Henry III. and IV. had its origin in the connexion of this pontiff 
with the Guises,”—Ranke’s History of the Popes. London, 1841. Volume i. 


page 4345. 
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truth. A tyrannical government may 
keep it under control by the help of 
standing armies, as in Austria ; infi- 
delity may undermine and supplant it 
for a time, as in France; an unsancti- 
fied lust after liberty may array its 
nominal and sincere professors, though 
fellow-subjects, in the opposing ranks 
of civil war, asin Spain, Portugal, and 
their colonies; but in the Protestant 
rtions alone of Protestant states, 
as the progress of sacred truth dis- 
pelled its baneful influence, and esta- 
blished in its room morality, freedom, 
and peace. Any Protestant govern- 
ment, therefore, which consigns the 
education of its youthful subjects, and 
the religious instruction of its maturer 
masses to a popish hierarchy, and, in 
compliance with their demands, insults 
and repudiates the book of revelation, 
does, in fact, sin not only against God 
but against its own best interests, by 
preparing its people for the reception 
of papal usurpation; and will find, 
perhaps too late, that it has exactly to 
the same extent compromised its own 
strength and a 

This is more especially true of a re- 
presentative government, where the 
people must have an influence in 
making and administering the laws ; 
and where, therefore, to win them, is 
ultimately to win the government and 
grasp the reins of power. 

Tothese countries, accordingly, have 
been directed for some years back the 
anxious regards and vigorous exertions 
of the pope and college of Propagan- 
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da.* Here especially are they labour- 
ing to bring into disrepute the Scrip- 
tures of truth, and the doctrines 
of the Reformation. Here then should 
our rulers be equally vigilant to meet 
and oppose them, é promoting the 
circulation of God’s word and the 
evangelization of the ple. But 
here, on the contrary, have they en- 
dowed a popish college in the bosom 
of the country, and entered into a 
monstrous compact with the priest. 
hood, to exclude above five millions of 
their fellowmen from scriptural edu- 
cation, 

Who can be so blind, as not to fore- 
see the miserable result of such in- 
fatuated policy ?. Who but must an- 
ticipate (if such conduct be continued) 
the re-erection in these lands of that 
“‘ imperium in imperio,” that spiritual 
allegiance to a forei authority, 
whose complete development must 
uproot and overturn the firmest civil 
establishment. , 

The spirit of darkness permanen 
adhiaat at the Vatican, i with 
disappointed scowl from the retribu- 
tive horrors of Spain and Portugal, 
may well direct his brightening eye to 
the triumphs thus preparing for him 
in this devoted island, and smile with 
exulting derision, when he beholds 
Protestant rulers anticipating his ut- 
most wishes, and consigning ir sub- 
jects by millions to the spiritual des~ 
potism of his vigilant and relentless 
emissaries. 


* We may mention a trifling, though significant instance of this mal thie talet 


came under our own observation. 


At the pope’s palaee on the Quirinal, 


chief 


residence during some months of the year,) in the state apartments are several 
potting of the best masters. But the private suite of rooms which forms his 
favourite retirement when the abated urgency of actual business permits of other 


meditations, presents on its walls no other ornament 


than engravings of the prin- 


cipal churches and cathedrals of England ; as if to remind him, that the a 
pontiff should allow himself neither rest nor peace, till he had re-established 
empire over this rebellious province of Christendom. 
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Ir had been Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
fate, hitherto, in his Portuguese and 
Spanish campaigns, to be both singu- 
larly unfortunate and singularly suc- 
cessful. In the first he had delivered 
the country from the invaders, and 
was only prevented by ill-judging col- 
leagues, by whom he was superseded, 
from effecting the capture of a whole 
division of the French army, and 
sending them to England prisoners of 
war. For this service he was re- 
warded by a commission appointed to 
him as for a grave offence, and 
was deemed by many but too fortunate 
in having escaped severe animadver- 
sion. In the second, by a most mas- 
terly operation, he effected a second 
deliverance of the same country, and 
was enabled to carry the war boldly 
into the Spanish territory, and act in 
conjunction with the Spanish army. 
He there gained another glorious 
victory. But, from the misconduct 
of his allies, in every respect most re- 
ible, that victory was attended 
y no results beyond the credit which 
it reflected upon the British arms. The 
successful general was soon seen in 
rapid retreat, leaving his wounded to 
the care of a generous enemy, who 
again, with increasing numbers, re- 
sumed the offensive, with ons pros- 
» humanly speaking, of overrun- 
eam the Peninsula by a complete con- 
quest. 

Indeed no other hope presented 
iteelf to the minds of many, if - a 
large majority, of the e of Eng- 
land, er had to he wonstel by 
the vexatious issues of the war, and 
felt that the heavy burdens which 
were imposed upon them were but 
poorly compensated by barren military 
glory. Of this feeling the Whig op- 
position failed not, as usual, to take 
every advantage. The conduct of the 
ministry, who persisted still, in carry- 


ing on the war in Spain, was loudly 
and severely censured. The exploits 
of the British general were coarsely 
undervalued, and his professional cha- 
racter malignantly assailed. The 
great successes of Buonaparte upon 
the Continent were vauntingly set 
forth ; and his marriage with a prin- 
cess of the house of Austria was in- 
sisted upon as such a consolidation of 
his power as forbade the hope that it 
could be again speedily disturbed by 
any confederacy that might be formed 
against him. He could now direct an 
undivided attention to Spain; and 
was it in the power of fate any longer 
to preserve that unhappy country from 
the grasp of the conqueror, who was 
already recognised as the undisputed 
lord of continental Europe. 

One man there was, whom the 
taint of Whiggery still kept in the 
ranks of the opposition, but whose 
sentiments were more worthy of the 
country which gave him birth, and by 
which he was, indeed, honourably dis- 
tinguished from the party with whom 
he was connected. ‘The unproduc- 
tive consequences of this victory,” 
said Mr. Windham, alluding to the 
last of Sir Arthur's well-fought fields— 
“for a victory it was, and a glorious 
victory,—were not to be put in com- 
parison with the military renown 
which Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
gained. Ten or fifteen years ago it 
was thought on the Continent that we 
might do something at sea ;—that an 
Englishman was a sort of sea-animal ; 
but our army was considered as no- 
thing. Our achievements in Egypt 
first entitled us to the name of a mai. 
tary power ; the battle of Maida con- 
firmed it; and he would not give the 
battles of Vimiero, Corunna, and Ta- 
lavera for a whole archipelago of 
sugar islands.” 

es, Windham was worthy of bet. 


* Life of Field Marshal his Grace the Duke of Wellington, K. G., K. C. B., 


G. C. H., ke. &e. By W. H 


. Maxwell, author of “Stories of Waterloo,” ‘ The 


Bivouac,” &c. &e. In3 vols, London: A. H, Baily and Co, 1839, 
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ter men than those with whom he was 
associated in party struggles in the 
British parliament. Far from him 
was the tone of rancorous deprecia- 
tion by which they scrupled not to 
disgrace themselves when speaking of 
our great commander. Farther, still, 
the malignant exultation which rejoiced 
in the successes of the common enemy. 

Crotchetty he was, and impracti- 
cable, in many respects, but not unfair 
or ungenerous; and never did he lose 
his instincts as a true-born Briton, 
or suffer the frenzy of an epidemic 
and revolutionary liberalism to disturb 
his understanding or to corrupt his 
heart. Sorry are we to say that he 
by no means represented a majority of 
his countrymen at this period; and 
that if parliament depended then, as 
it does now, upon mere popular voli- 
tion, it would be impossible for any 
ministry to persevere in carrying on 
the war. ; 

But government nobly resolved to 
persevere in the contest. They felt, 
wisely, that in disregarding the popu- 
lace, they were only showing the more 
respect to the people. The services 
of our great general were appreciated, 
his victories were acknowledged, his 
difficulties were felt, his advice was 
followed. The sovereign marked his 
sense of his exalted merits by raising 
him to the peerage; and the parlia- 
ment, by annexing to the newly-cre- 
ated dignity a pension of two thou- 
sand pounds a-year. It was in dis- 
— the propriety of conferring 
upon him such a reward, that the vi- 
rulence of the opposition chiefly found 
vent, when Mr. Ponsonby did not 
scruple to say that if it rested with 
him to inflict punishment or to extend 

ardon, his conscience would compel 

im to have recourse to the severer 
alternative, so convinced was he both 
of the folly and the wickedness of the 
course upon which ministers had re- 
solved. 

Such was the state of public opi- 
nion in England ;—nor was the state of 
feeling in Spain, or the conduct of 
the governing authorities, either civil 
or military, more encouraging or sa- 
tisfactory. The supreme junta were 
actuated by a blind and aimless enthu- 
siasm, in which a rooted hatred of the 
French was.combined with a passion- 
ate —. after popular freedom ; 
and whilst flighty theorists and decla- 
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matory rhetoricians abounded, whose 
dissertations, replete with plausible 
generalities, and whose harangues, 
‘full of sound and fury,” amused or 
puzzled the understandings, or en- 
gaged the imaginations of their hear- 
ers, there was not one practical man 
to be found who might bring plain 
common sense to bear upon the actual 
condition of affairs ; and we may add, 
that if there were, in the then heated 
temperament of men’s minds, such 
singularity would only cause him to be 
suspected. 

The people, with a detestation of the 
French amounting to a holy horror, 
were without the unity or the system 
which could alone give them a chance of 
expelling the invaders from their native 
land. They possessed a patriotism 
which was not to be subdued, but un- 
derstandings which were not to be in- 
structed. They seemed equally inca- 
pable of being depressed by adversity, 
or of profiting by experience. The 
morning’s dawn witnessed them re- 
plete with energy, and buoyant with 
the hope of victory ; the evening sun 
saw them broken and scattered; an 
easy prey to their more scientific and 
disciplined adversaries, But in a few 
days they rallied again, as if no cala- 
mity had befallen them, and were as 
eager, and as enthusiastic, and as con- 
fident as ever in their anticipations of 
a complete and speedy triumph over 
their profligate, but terribly energetic 
assailants;—and there can be no 
doubt whatever, that had the conduct 
of the government, or the ability of 
the generals, been equal to the elastic 
spirit and heroic determination of the 
people, their efforts might have been 
crowned with success. 

In the fortified towns, where the 
resistance depended upon the spirit of 
the people, prodigies of valour. and 
devotion were displayed, such as ren- 
der their sieges some of the most me- 
morable in the history of the world. 
In the open country, where the skill 
and the conduct of the general is re- 
quired, they were either broken as a 
rope of sand, or scattered as dust be- 
fore the wind ; and, of the thousands 
who congregated upon the battle field, 
such an account was soon rendered as 
showed but too plainly of. how little 
value mere courage or heroism, with- 
out science, is, in the operations of 
war, 
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Such were the circumstances, and 
such was the state of public feeling 
both at home and abroad, when Wel- 
lington was retiring cautiously from 
the advanced position which he had 
occupied in Spain, in order to recruit 
his wearied and crippled army, until 
reinforcements should arrive, and such 
a turn be given to affairs as might 

ain enable him to act upon the 
offensive. In the Spanish service he 
was no longer embarrassed by the 
perplexing co-operation of Cuesta, 
who, upon the score of health, was 
suffered to retire; but, as if to com- 
pensate such an advantage, the cause 
was deprived of the services of the 
Marquess de la Romana, by death,— 
the only Spanish general deserving of 
the name, a man of sound under- 
standing, and of unblemished patriot- 
ism, whose loss, at such a moment, 
was greatly to be lamented. 

The junta, whose measures seemed 
all to be based upon abstract conside- 
rations, and who seemed to consider 
the presence of an enemy in the coun- 
try as a mere accident, undeserving of 
any serious attention, in the military 
appointments which they made, had 
respect rather to the politics than the 
professional qualifications of their com- 
manders, and were more solicitous to 
secure the services of active partizans 
of their peculiar views, than of men 
whose vigour or ability might enable 
them to act with success against the 
enemy. In truth these factious dri- 
vellers were blowing bubbles, whilst 
the French were casting balls ; and if 
a had not been at hand, to 
repair the errors caused by their ig- 
norance, their negligence, and their 
presumption, their doom would have 
soon been sealed, and the Peninsula 
would have passed under the yoke of 
the conqueror. 

At this —_ Lord Wellington en- 
tertained but little hope of effecting 
the expulsion of the French from 
Spain; but Portugal, he thought, un- 
der any circumstances, might be de- 
fended. He therefore bestowed much 
attention upon the training and dis- 
ciplining of the Portuguese, who, 
under Beresford, promised soon to be- 
come good soldiers; and also made a 
minute survey of the country, with a 
view to the erection of works for its 
protection, which led, ultimately, to 
the splendid military conception of the 


lines of Torres Vedras, beyond which 
the proud waves of Gallic conquest 
could never roll. Such were the oc- 
cupations of this great man, such 
were the objects upon which he was 
intent, whilst slander at home sought 
to asperse his character, and folly, and 
envy, and malignity abroad, to perplex 
his councils, and the thousand distrac- 
tions were daily assailing him which 
were inseparable from his high com- 
mand, and which would have driven 
almost any other man to retire in dis- 
gust from a service, where the re- 
sponsibility was so great, the annoy- 
ances so harassing, and the prospect 
of ultimately accomplishing any thing 
for the salvation of the country so 
very discouraging and so very distant. 
Still nobly did he persevere; and we 
recognise a heroism in this perseve- 
rance, which sets his character upon a 
loftier eminence than he could have 
won by the most brilliant achievements 
in the conduct of the war. 

The reader should acquaint himself 
minutely with the details of Lord 
Wellington’s daily life at the period 
of which we write, to form any ade- 
quate conception of the varied annoy- 
ances by which he was beset, and the 
complicated difficulties by which he 
was surrounded. Both Victor and 


Mortier were — generous and 


compassionate towards his wounded, 
who were abandoned by Cuesta after 
the battle of Talavera. He was de- 
sirous of showing that he, too, was 
not ignorant of the courtesies of war. 
Judge, then, of his mortification, to 
find that a French officer who had been 
sent upon a special mission to him to 
negotiate an exchange of prisoners, 
was, contrary to all propriety, or even 
decency, seized upon by the Spanish 
general, and detained in close confine- 
ment, until his reiterated remonstrances 
and expostulations at length shamed 
him into an order for his en’ ment. 
His troops had been reduced, by star- 
vation, to a state of physical weakness, 
which rendered them incapable of any 
active military duty, at a time when 
he had to encounter the complaints of 
the Spaniards, that while they were 
famishing, his men had all their 
wants abundantly supplied at their 
expense. "Tis true, by a plain tale he 
very soon put them down. But it 
was, surely, very provoking to have 
to write a quire of foolscap to refute 
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the calumnies of his friends, at the 
very moment when all his energies 
were required to repel the attacks of 
his enemies. But this was not all. 
The junta and the Spanish generals 
were perpetually committing errors in 
strategy by which the common cause 
was grievously compromised ; and then 
either blamed him for having caused 
the very calamities against which he 
had a them upon their guard, and 
which, if his earnestly-repeated ad- 
vice had been attended to, would all 
have been avoided; or, called upon 
him to extricate them from their peri- 
lous position, by movements which 
would have defeated all his well-laid 
lans, and by making which he would 
only playing the game of the ene- 
my. In the south and east, the shame- 
fal misconduct of the Spanish general, 
La Pena, marred the success of a 
well-concerted operation, which, had 
the English troops under Sir Thomas 
Graham (LordLynedoch) been properly 
supported, would have compelled the 
French to raise the siege of Cadiz; and 
then, as if to rival cowardice by false- 
hood, a statement was published by 
which the miscarriage was imputed to 
the remissness of the English general, 
which compelled the hero of Barossa 
to come forward in vindication of his 
hardly-earned laurels, and make such 
an exposure of Spanish perfidy or pol- 
troonery as damaged their cause in 
the eyes of Europe, and gave but too 
much ground to the opposition in the 
British parliament to represent them as 
unworthy of the blood and the treasure 
which had been already expended in 
their defence. All this while, every 
avenue through the Pyrennees was 
thronged by troops from France, who, 
released from continental warfare, 
were now congregating in the Penin- 
sula, and only impatient for the mo- 
ment when they were to be brought 
into conflict with the islanders, by 
whom alone the supremacy of the 
grande nation and the great Napoleon 
was still disputed. 

Already, the French troops in Spain 
amounted to between three and four 
hundred thousand men. Massena, 
whom Buonaparte had designated as 
“the spoiled child of victory,” was 
appointed to the command of the 
forces immediately opposed to Lord 
Wellington; and actively and vigo- 
rously did that redoubted soldier enter 


upon his task, which was, to drive the 
English into the sea; and most skil- 
fully did he avail himself of every 
facility for accomplishing his object. 

As Lord Wellington had long fore- 
seen, Ciudad Rodrigo was besieged. 
The garrison made a brave defence. 
The veteran who commanded the for- 
tress proved himself worthy the trust 
which had been reposed in him. The 
British army burned for an opportu- 
nity of measuring their strength with 
the French, and the desire of Lord 
Wellington’s heart was that he could 
attempt to relieve the city, without 
departing from the plan of operations 
upon which he had resolved, and by 
which alone, he was persuaded, the 
common cause could be promoted. It 
was, therefore, with grief inexpressible 
that he was compelled to witness the 
surrender of the fortress, without strik- 
ing a blow in its defence. 

Slowly and reluctantly did the Bri- 
tish lion retire from the bloody fields 
which were compelled to mourn the 
ravages of the Gallic invader. To 
Craufurd, who commanded the light 
division, was intrusted the task of pro- 
tecting the English rear. He was a 
genuine Briton, of the rough and ready 
stamp, more greedy for fight than de- 
sirous of glory; and the sulky slug- 
gishness of his movements, as the 
Gallic legions were thundering upon 
him in the flush of victory, but too 
truly indicated the darling passion of 
his soul. The bridge which crossed 
the Coa, the possession of which was 
essential to his safety, he was enabled 
to secure. But there, like a surly 
mastiff, he stood at bay; and when 
the enemy attempted to cross in pur- 
suit, met them by such a witheri 
fire, that rank after rank were strew 
in death before they reached the cen- 
tre of the arch, until the heap of dead 
and dying rose as high as the parapet, 
and the onward progress of the French 
was arrested by a rampart of corses, 
which accumulated in proportion to 
their efforts to remove it. Having thus 
checked their advance, Craufurd re- 
sumed his march, with the feeling of 
one whose heart was in the battle while 
his feet were 7 the road, and who 
reluctantly took leave of the blood 
strife, even as a bull-terrier drops su’ 
lenly off from his antagonist, when the 
flesh has given way under his teeth, 
and the stern commands of his angry 
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master forbid him to renew the con- 
test. 

Almeida was now invested, and Lord 
Wellington hoped that it would hold 
out a very considerable time. His 
calculations were all made with refe- 
rence to the perseverance of the gar- 
rison in a brave defence. Judge, then, 
of his surprise and mortification when 
he learned, that scarcely did the ene- 
my appear in force before it when it 
surrendered. The French were now 
in possession of the two fortresses 
which gave them a firm basis for their 
operations both in Portugal and Spain, 
and Lord Wellington was compelled 
to fall back upon a position which 
might counterbalance the fearful odds 
which he had to encounter, by its local 
advantages. The ridge of the Sierra 
de Busaco presented to the eye of our 
general the very ground upon which he 
might make a vigorous stand, and strike 
the enemy a stunning blow, which, if 
it effected nothing more, would enable 
him to accomplish what remained of 
his retreat comparatively unmolested. 
The following picture, which presented 
itself from the heights which were oc- 
cupied by the British on the morning 
poms the battle which ensued, will 

allowed to be very spirit-stirring 
and glorious. Our author is quoting 
a description given by an eye-witness 
—Mr. Leith Hay. 


“The morning of the 26th broke in 
cloudless beauty, and a more glorious 
sight was never presented to a soldier’s 
view; indeed, ‘nothing could be con- 
ceived more enlivening, more interest- 
ing, or more varied, than the scene from 
the heights of Busaco. Commanding a 
very extensive prospect to the eastward, 
the movements of the French army 
were distinctly perceptible; it was im- 
possible to conceal them from the ob- 
servation of the troops stationed along 
the whole range of the mountain; nor 
did this appear to be the object of the 
enemy. Rising grounds were covered 
with troops, cannon, or equipages: the 
widely extended country seemed to con- 
tain a host moving forward, or gradu- 
ally condensing into numerous masses, 
checked in their progress by the grand 
natural barrier on which the allies were 
placed, and at the base of which it be- 
came necessary to pause. In imposing 
aang as to numerical strength, 
there has been rarely seen any thin; 
comparable to that of the enemy's 
army from Busaco; it was not alone 
an army encamped before us, but a mul. 
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titude : cavalry, infantry, artillery, cars 
of the country, horses, tribes of mules 
with their attendants, suttlers, follow- 
ers of every description, crowded the 
moving scene upon which Lord Welling- 
ton and his army looked down.’” 


And now, the fight— 


‘‘ The British army, during the night, 
lay in dense masses on the summit of 
the mountain. The sky was clear, and 
the dark rocky eminences rising on both 
sides of the pass, were crowned by the 
fires of innumerable bivouacs. The ve- 
terans in the English army, accustomed 
to similar scenes of excitement, slept 
profoundly on their stony beds; but 
many of the younger soldiers, who were 
now to witness a battle for the first 
time, were kept awake by the grandeur 
and solemnity of the scene around them. 
As the first streaks of dawn were be- 
ginning to appear over the eastern hills, 
a rustling noise was heard in the wooded 
dells which ran up to the crest of the 
mountains. It arose from the French 
outposts, who, stealing unobserved dur- 
ing the night, had thus got close to the 
outposts of the English position without 
being perceived. The alarm was in- 
stantly given, and the troops started to 
their arms at all points. It was full time, 
for in a few minutes more the French in 
two masses were upon them. 

“The French attack was made in 
five columns, and on two distinct points, 
about a league apart from each other. 
Reynier, with two columns, mounted 
the hill at Antonio de Cantara—and 
Ney, with three, in front of the convent 
of Busaco. Reynier had less difficul- 
ties to overcome, as the face of the Si- 
erra, by which he advanced, was more 

racticable ; and, favoured by the mist, 
his skirmishers were mingled with the 
light troops of the third division, almost 
as soon as the pickets had discovered 
that the enemy were in motion. The 
allies resisted vigorously, and the Bri- 
tish artillery swept the face of the Si- 
erra with a destructive storm of grape; 
but the French pressed forward, forced 
the right of the division back, threw a 
Portuguese regiment into disorder, and 

ained the crest of the ridge between 

icton and Leith’s divisions. The 
enemy instantly endeavoured to secure 
the height they had won with their ad- 
vanced battalions, and, with the remain- 
der of the corps, press rapidly along the 
ridge of the hill. But in front, volleys 
of musketry checked them—their flank 
was torn by the fire of the British guns— 
while the 45th and 88th came forward 
with the bayonet, and charging fu- 
riously, drove all before them, and forced 
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the shattered column down. the hill, 
‘the dead and dying strewing the way 
even to the bottom of the valley.’ 

“Reynier's leading regiments still held 
the summit of the height ; and, shrouded 
in the haze and partially unseen, they 
re-formed their ranks, while the third 
division was driving the rest of the 
column from the mountain. They had 
not, however, escaped the observation 
of General Leith, and he instantly ad- 
vanced with his first brigade to the 
assistance of Picton. The 38th regiment 
was ordered to turn the right of the 
French; but, as that flank of the enemy 
rested upon a precipice on the reverse of 
the Sierra, it was impossible to effect it. 
Colonel Cameron saw the emergency, 
and deploying the 9th regiment into 
line ‘ae a furious fire, he charged in 
among rocks, forced the French with the 
bayonet from the crest, and secured it 
with his regiment from any second effort 
which the enemy might make to win it 
back. All now went well ;—‘ Hill’s 
corps edged in towards the scene of 
action; the second brigade of Leith 
joined the first, and a great mass of 
fresh troops were thus concentrated, 
while Reynier had neither reserves nor 
guns to restore the fight.’ 

‘“* The greater difficulty of the ground 
rendered Rey's attacks still less success- 


ful, even for a time, than Reynier’s had 
= Craufurd’s disposition of the 
i 


ght division was masterly. Under a 
dipping of the ground between the con- 
vent and the plateau, the 43d and 52d 
were formed in line; while higher up the 
hill, and closer to the convent, the 
Germans were drawn up. The rocks 
in front formed a natural battery for 
the guns; and the whole face of the 
Sierra was crowded with riflemen and 
Casadores. As morning dawned, a 
sharp and scattered musquetry was 
heard among the broken hollows of the 
valley that separated the rival armies, 
and immediately the French presented 
themselves in three divisions: Loisson’s 
mounting the face of the Sierra; Mar- 
chand’s inclining leftwards, as if intend- 
ing to turn the right flank of the left 
division ; and the third remaining in re- 
serve. 

“* The brigade of general Simon led 
the attack; and, reckless of the constant 
fusilade of the British light troops and 
the sweeping fire of the artillery, which 
literally ploughed through the advanc- 
ing column from its leading to its last 
section, the enemy came steadily and 

uickly on. The horse artillery worked 

eir ns with amazing rapidity— 
delivering round after round with such 
beautiful precision, that the wonder was 
how any body of men could advance un- 


der such a withering and incessant can- 
nonade. But nothing could surpass the 
gallantry of the assailants. On they 
came—and, in a few moments, their 
skirmishers, ‘breathless and begrimed 
with powder,’ topped the ridge of the 
Sierra. The British guns were instantly 
retired—the French cheers arose— 
and, in another second, their column 
topped the height. 

**¢ General Craufurd, who had coolly 
watched the progress of the advance, 
called on the 43d and 52d to ‘ Charge !’ 
A cheer that pealed for miles over the 
Sierra answered the order, and ‘ eigh- 
teen hundred British bayonets went 
sparkling over the brow of the hill.’ 

“he head of the French column was 
overwhelmed in an instant; ‘both its 
flanks were lapped over by the English 
wings,’ while volley after volléy, at a 
few yards’ distance, completed its de- 
struction, and marked with hundreds of 
its dead and dying, all down the face of 
the Sierra, the course of its murderous 
discomfiture. Some of the light troops 
continued slaughtering the broken co- 
lumns nearly to the bottom of the hill, 
until Ney’s guns opened from the op- 
posite side, and covered the escape of 
the relics of Simon’s division.’ 

“When Simon’s attack was finally 
repulsed, Marchand’s brigade had gained 
a wood half way up the Sierra, and 
threatened the centre of the position. 
But they never advanced beyond the 
cover of the pine-trees—Pack’s Por- 
tuguese regiment held them firmly in 
check, the guards showed themselves in 
force on the crest of the height, while 
Craufurd, now disengaged, turned a 
searching fire from his guns upon their 
flank. Ney, in person, sustained this 
hopeless contest for an hour, and then 
retired in despair, leaving the British 
position as unassailable as it had been 
previous to the general attack. 

‘* The roar of battle ended: and, be- 

ond now and then a dropping shot, 
usaco was undisturbed, and nothing 
indicated the recent conflict, but the 
melancholy tokens which mark ‘a 
foughten field.’ In front of the light 
division, the hill was thickly covered 
with the dead and dying; and permis- 
sion was granted by Craufurd for the 
French to remove their wounded. That 
interval, honourable to the humanity of 
civilized warfare, was charitably em- 
a on both sides; and French and 
nglish intermingled with perfect conti- 
dence and good humour, each seekin 
and — off their wounded men, an 
occasionally offering a mutual assist- 
ance,” 


Such was the battle of Busaco. It 
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was delivered under circumstances of 
difficulty and embarrassment which 
were well calculated to try the abilities 
of our great commander, and seldom, 
we believe, did a retiring general im- 
ress an enemy with more respect. 
t has been said that the result was 
owing to the accident of the attack 
not having been made in time— Massena 
refusing to commence the action until 
his whole force was in the field. But 
that uccident, be it remembered, was 
no other than the high reputation 
which Wellington had already won, 
by which even the most daring and 
skilful of the French marshals was 
inspired with a degree of caution in 
his presence, which rendered him 
wary, to a fault, in his attack, even 
when the odds were most in his fa- 
vour. If this is to be called an 
accident, it will be readily allowed 
that it is one which would not be 
available to an ordinary commander. 

Lord Wellington now retired upon 
his lines, which he had taken so much 
care to prepare for such an event ; and, 
when the enemy thought of nothing but 
driving him into the sea, remained se- 
cure in his impregnable position, and 
was enabled to laugh all Massena’s 
efforts to scorn. Indeed, it is difficult 
to say whether the prescience and the 
skill of the British general came with 
more surprise upon the French mar- 
shal or his own men. The army in 

meral were but little aware of the 
plans which he was carrying into effect 
for their security and protection, from 
the very moment when he was driven, 
by circumstances, to separate himself 
from the Spanish army. And when, 
after a retreat, conducted with such 
order that not a single prisoner was 
lost, they took up their several oy age 
upon the appointed ground, which was 
as arampart of adamant, or a wall of 
fire, against the further approaches of 
the enemy, their astonishment was 
very great indeed ; nor was their de- 
light less when they now saw clearly 
that their general had not the least 
intention of abandoning the peninsular 
contest. 

Had the people and the government 
of Portugal but carried into effect 
Lord Wellington’s advice, to remove 
or destroy all the provisions in the 
country, ie could not long con- 
tinue with his numerous army in the 
front of the lines; but the orders 
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which had been given were very imper- 
fectly obeyed, and the inhabitants had 
the mortification of seeing the provi- 
sions which they spared, contributing 
to the subsistence of the enemy, while 
Wellington was experiencing every 
conceivable annoyance from the go- 
verning authorities, whose faction and 
whose folly had well nigh marred the 
only plan by which their country could 
be defended. 

At length, all power of extracting 
supplies ad an exhausted country 
being at an end, Massena began in 
earnest to retire, and took a strong 
position at Santarem, where he was 
enabled to look the same defiance at 
Lord Wellington which the latter had 
exhibited towards him from his im- 
pregnable lines. Foy had been des- 
patched for instructions to Napo- 
leon, and returned with the most 
imperative orders to the French 
marshal to maintain his position in 
Portugal; and at the same time, 
Soult, who had been most success- 
ful in the south of Spain, received 
orders to co-operate by such move- 
ments as might most favour the opera- 
tion which the Prince of Essling was 
commanded to undertake, and by 
which, it was confidently hoped, the 
English army would be driven to a 
hasty embarkation. It was not, how- 
ever, until Massena was in full retreat, 
and when it could no longer be avail- 
able, that that co-operation could be 
effected. 

Imperative as were the commands 
of the French emperor, Massena found 
himself in no condition to obey them ; 
his retreat, therefore, was continued, 
and conducted with extraordinary skill, 
but marked by that malignant spirit of 
outrage which characterised all the ope- 
rations of the French in Spain. He 
was closely and vigorously pursued by 
Lord Wellington, who omitted no op- 
portunity of making his power be felt, 
and very soon saw the Portuguese ter- 
ritory relieved from the presence of 
his formidable adversary. 

The battle of Sabugal, which was 
fought during these operations, on the 
3d of April, 1811, was one in which 
the light troops of the British army 
were greatly distinguished. We can- 
not afford space to describe the action 
in detail; but the following brief ré. 
sumé of the events cannot fail to gra- 
tify the reader, 
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“ Had not the British light troops al- 
ready signalized themselves during the 
retreat, the conduct of these splendid 
battalions at Sabugal alone, was suffi- 
cient to immortalize the division. Hur- 
ried prematurely into action through the 
rashness of their commanding officer— 
embarrassed by mist and rain, which 
prevented them from perceiving danger, 
until the skirmishers and 43d were in- 
volved in a contest with the whole of 
~—- corps, and that, too, when not 
a division of the English army had 
reached its appointed battle-ground—in 
this desperate situation, the beautiful 
discipline and chivalrous courage of 
these gallant soldiers kept the multitude 
of their assailants in check, until the 
52nd arrived to their assistance. A bril- 
liant charge cleared the heights; the 
French were forced back, and a howitzer 
was captured. The advance of the light 
regiments, however, was arrested by the 
enemy’s cavalry—and the skirmishers 
quickly driven back upon the battalion 
companies of the 43d, which had shel- 
tered themselves behind a stone enclo- 
sure. The French horsemen swarmed 
in squadrons over the hill; and some, 
more daring than the rest, surmounted 
the ascent, and, ‘ with incredible des- 

eration, riding up to the wall, were 
in the act of firing over it with their 
pistols, when a rolling volley laid near! 
the whole of them lifeless on the ground, 
By this time, however, a second and 
stronger column of infantry had rushed 
up the face of the hill, endeavouring to 
break in and retake the howitzer, which 
was on the edge of the descent and only 
fifty yards from the wall; but no man 
could reach it and live, so deadly was 
the 43d’s fire.’ 

‘“* To the gallantry of the troops Lord 
Wellington bore ample testimony ; and 
not wy in his official details, but also 
in his private es, he alludes 
with manifest satisfaction to the noble 
conduct of his light troops. 

**We have given,’ he says, ‘the 
French a handsome dressing, and I think 
they will not say again that we are not 
@ manceuvring army. We may not 
maneuvre so beautifully as they do; 
but I do not desire better sport than to 
meet one of their columns en masse with 
our lines. The poor 2d corps received 
a terrible beating from the 43d and 52d 
on the third.’” 


Bravery, the French never scrupled 
to allow to our troops; but of those 
combinations by which stratagetic 
science is chiefly characterised, they 
loudly asserted we knew little or no- 
thing. They were now completely 
undeceived: Lord Wellington, by his 


skill in manceuvring, quite as much as 
by the determined courage which he 
evinced upon those occasions when it 
was required, defeated all the combi- 
nations of the French marshal, and 
compelled the acknowldgment, that 
his ability as a general was quite equal 
to his intrepidity as a soldier. 


‘* When he acted on the defensive, at 
every place where he awaited an attack, 
his positions were so ably chosen, that 
the French were always obliged to fight 
at disadvantage. When it was his inte- 
rest to advance, half the objects at which 
he aimed were effected by previous com- 
binations, and sometimes without losing 
aman. Another military delusion was 
exposed by the events of this campaign, 
namely, the irresistible effect of the 
French attack en masse. A quarter of 
a century had established this opinion ; 
and the revolutionary victories acquired 
by movements in heavy columns, had 
been confirmed by the overthrow of those 
European powers with whom Napoleon 
had been more recently engaged. No 
wonder, therefore, that against the un- 

ractised soldiery of Britain, they had 
Seat employed in the fullest assurance 
of success. But with English battalions 
opposed to it, the colonne serree proved 
unavailing ; and against the steady array 
of even a two-rank line, these perpen- 
dicular attacks of Massena ended inva- 
riably in discomfiture.” 


Massena crossed the Aguada with 
thirty-five thousand men. He had 
entered Portugal with sixty-five thou- 
sand, and was joined, while in that 
country, by nineteen thousand more. 
His losses, therefore, must have 
amounted to forty thousand men. 
The state of his army, and the di- 
visions which prevailed amongst the 
French. marshals, (Ney having po- 
sitively refused to obey his orders,) 
forbade the commencement of active 
operations. Now it was Lord Wel- 
lington’s turn to act upon the offen- 
sive ; and whilst his adversary retired 
to Salamanca, he invested Almeida, 
and sent Beresford, with a force of 
twenty-two thousand men, to relieve 
Campo Mayor, and commence the 
siege of Badajoz. 

The regency of Portugal still con- 
tinued deaf to the earnest exhortations 
of Lord Wellington, to take such mea- 
sures as he deemed advisable in the 
then posture of affairs. Intrigue and 
jealousy, joined to a low hankering 
after mob popularity, characterised all 
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their proceedings. Now that our vic- 
torious general contemplated opera- 
tions within the Spanish territory, 
where he would have to contend, at 
fearful odds, with the veteran marshals 
of France, it became of especial im- 
portance, that all the resources of the 
country from which he had just made 
the enemy to disappear, should be 
brought to bear upon the coming con- 
test. How great was his mortification, 
then, to see that the regency took no 
thought of these things, and seemed 
to disburden their minds of all anxiety 
respecting the military preparations, 
which were never more necessary for 
their defence, from the very moment 
the pressure of a hostile force ceased 
to be felt within their borders. Not 
only was the militia disbanded, but the 
regular army, Mr. Maxwell observes, 
“was awfully reduced; and the go- 
vernment, when apprised of the dimi- 
nution in their regiments, received 
Lord Wellington's remonstrances with 
impatience; or, as more frequently 
occurred, with total disregard.” While 
they were pressed by the enemy, they 
refused to contribute the needful sup- 
plies, upon the ground, that by so 
doing, they would be nourishing a war 
in the heart of the kingdom. To this 
Lord Wellington replied, in one of 
his most able and characteristic des- 

tches, in such a way as to make the 
Bishop of Oporto, who was the author 
of such advice, heartily ashamed. Now 
that by British skill and valour, the 
enemy had been removed, they refused 
to contribute, because there was no 
longer a war in the heart of the king- 
dom ; although, if some such steps as 
those which Lord Wellington indi- 
cated, were not promptly taken, the 
recurrence of such a war, with ag- 
gravated calamity, must be seriously 
apprehended. In truth, upon emer- 
gencies, which were big with the fate 
of empires, they spoke and acted like 
spoiled children, and reasoned like 
idiots. And it was rather too hard, 
that our great commander's temper 
should be tried, and his valuable time 
consumed, in refuting the follies of 
the headstrong and opinionative people 
with whom he had to deal, while the 
enemy were accumulating in imposing 
force, upon every side, and all his 
energies were required, to baffle the 
formidable combinations which were 
directed against him. 
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As Lord Wellington knew that 
Soult would not suffer Badajoz to fall 
without making a vigorous effort for 
its defence, it was his endeavour to 
procure such a disposition of the 
Spanish forces as might serve to hold 
the French marshal in check, whilst 
Beresford vigorously pressed the siege. 
But much difficulty was experienced 
in accomplishing such an arrangement, 
in consequence of the bad feeling 
which prevailed between Spain and 
Portugal, and which had nearly led 
to a rupture between the kingdoms. 
By the address and dexterity of our 
general, this evil was averted; but, 
before the answers could be received 
from Blake and Castanos respecting 
the proposed operations, news arrived 
that Massena was again ready to take 
the field, and he accordingly hurried 
back to the Aguada, to superintend in 
person the important business which 
he there had in hand, having left Sir 
William Beresford singularly clear 
and full instructions respecting the 
course which he was to pursue, in 
every emergency that could befal him. 

Massena’s object ,very soon became 
apparent. He determined to make a 
great effort to relieve Almeida. This 
Wellington was equally determined to 
prevent, although he knew that his 
redoubted antagonist was at the head 
of a force in every arm his superior. 
The corps d’armée of the Prince of 
Essling amounted to forty thousand 
effective men, of whom five thousand 
were cavalry, while that of the British 
general did not exceed thirty-two 
thousand infantry and fifteen hundred 
cavalry; and yet, against such odds, 
he resolved to enter the field of fight 
rather than suffer Almeida to be re- 
lieved. The result was, the battle of 
Fuentes d’Onoro. The position of 
the allied army is thus described :— 


‘“* The allied battle position was on a 
table-land—the centre in front of Ala- 
meda, the left flank resting on Fort 
Conception, and the right in the village 
of Fuentes d’Onoro; and it had this 
advantage, that ‘the French general 
could not, with any prudence, venture 
to march, by his own right, against 
Almeida, lest the allies, crossing the 
ravine, at the villages of Alameda and 
Fuentes d’Onoro, should fall on his 
flank, and drive him into the Agueda, 
Hence, to cover the blockade, which 
was maintained by Pack’s brigade and 
an English regiment, it was sufficient to 
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leave the 5th division near Fort Con- 
ception, and the 6th division opposite 
Alameda. The Ist and 3d were then 
concentrated on a gentle rise, about a 
eannon-shot behind Fuentes d’Onoro, 
where the steppe of land which the army 
occupied turned back, and ended on the 
Turon, becoming rocky and difficult as it 
approached that river.’ 

‘* With these dispositions, Wellington 
waited the attack of a superior enemy ; 
and in the conflict which ensued, while 
his own military qualities were power- 
fully developed, the fortunes of a doubt- 
ful day were decided by the gallantry 
and discipline of that noble soldiery, on 
whom their general ventured to stake 
the reputation of a life; and the result 
proved that his confidence had been 
worthily reposed.” 


Of the battle itself, our author ob- 
serves that— 


‘* Wellington never fought under more 
serious disadvantages. In every arm 
of war he was weaker than his antago- 
nist—in cavalry immeasurably inferior ; 
and Massena’s cuirassiers alone should 
haveensureda victory. Notwithstanding 
that its grand outline presented a fine 
battle ground, the allied position was 
particularly dangerous. With the Coa 
in his rear, Wellington had but one 
point by which artillery could pass the 
river ; and the narrow bridge at Cas- 
tello Bom was ill suited for a rapid re- 
treat, had any disaster obliged him to 
withdraw a beaten army. ‘To turn his 
opponent’s right, seize his only commu- 
nication with the left bank of the river, 
and, once lodged upon the table land, 
overwhelm the allies with heavy masses, 
supported by the charges of a splendid 
cavalry, was evidently Massena’s de- 
sign; and Loison, consequently, not 
waiting for his arrival, endeavoured to 
assist the Prince of Essling’s intended 
operation, by seizing the strong village 
on which the left of the allies was ap- 
puied. 

** The assault on Fuentes d’Onoro was 
furiously made, and it was as fiercely 
repelled. Oppressed by a heavy can- 
nonade, the lower village was gradually 
abandoned to the enemy, but the chapel 
and craggy eminence were desperatel 
maintained. Loison redoubled his ef- 
forts ; Wellington reinforced his hard- 
pressed battalions ; and when night fell, 
the lower houses of Fuentes remained in 
possession of the French, and the upper 
village was occupied by British regi- 
ments. 

“« The reconnaissance of the next day 
confirmed Massena in his first intention 
of storming the opposite flank of the 
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position, and gaining the plateau, which 
stretched away from the rugged banks 
of the Dos Casas. Julian Sanchez, after 
a short contest, was driven across the 
Turon, the village of Pogo Velho was 
carried, and Montbrun pane his heavy 
squadrons over the level summit of the 
height. After a noble but unavailin 
resistance, the allied cavalry were forc 

to retire, and seek protection from the 
infantry. The French horsemen in- 
stantly galloped forward. They found 
the light infantry in squares, and unas- 
sailable ; but as the seventh division had 
not effected that formation, many were 
cut down in line, and a troop of horse 
artillery completely surrounded. With 
other troops a certain defeat must have 
ensued; but at this fearful moment their 
own gallantry and discipline saved the 
British soldiers. Although surprised 
by the sudden rush of the cuirassiers, 
the chasseurs Britanniques threw them- 
selves behind a broken fence, and main- 
taining a rolling fire that fell upon the 
assailants with murderous effect, they 
checked the onward career of the ene- 
my. At one place, however, the fury of 
the fight seemed for a time to centre. ‘ A 
great commotion was observed amongst 
the French squadrons ; men and officers 
closed in confusion towards one point, 
where a thick dust was rising, and 
where loud cries and the sparkling of 
blades and flashing of pistols indicated 
some extraordinary occurrence. Sud- 
denly the multitude was violently agi- 
tated, an English shout arose, the mass 
were rent asunder, and Norman Ramsay 
burst forth at the head of his battery, 
his horses breathing fire, and stretching 
like greyhounds along the plain, his guns 
bounding like things of no weight, and 
the mounted gunners in close and com- 
pact order protecting the rear.’ 

“* At this period of the day, while iso- 
lated displays of gallantry might for a 
time have checked the progress of the 
French, still the final issue of the con- 
test seemed fraught with danger to the 
British general. “Wellington’s right was 
turned—his divisions separated—a mur- 
derous combat raging on his left in 
Fuentes, and to secure success, it was 
imperative that his outflanked wing 
should be instantly thrown back, and his 
communications with the bridge of Sa- 
bugal abandoned. ‘ Looking with just 
confidence rather to victory than to any 
likelihood of retreating, he drew in the 
right of his army, sending the 7th divi- 
sion over the Turon, to Frenada, on its 
left bank.’ The light division, covered 
by the cavalry, retired over the plain— 
and the Ist, 3d, and Portuguese formed 
line nearly at right angles with their 
first position, now resting their batta- 
lions upon the height which ran perpen- 
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dicularly with Fuentes, their left being 
still plvoved on that village. 

“To effect this delicate change of 
formation was indeed a perilous essay ; 
one which a master-spirit only dare 
adopt, and one which might be entrusted 
alone to British soldiers. To retire 
troops across a level plain, the outer 
flank having a surface of four miles to 
traverse, surrounded by heavy masses 
of French cavalry, flushed with the full 
assurance of approaching victory, and 
waiting a false movement to fall on, was 
certainly a daring resolution. Far as 
the eye could range, the plateau was 
crowded with camp-followers and equi- 
page. These fugitives added to the 
confusion, and consequently increased 
the risks ; ‘and if any of the divisions 
had given way, the enemy would have 
burst in upon them with such force, as 
would have sent the disorderly multi- 
tude headlong against some of its own 
squares, and thrown the whole into ir- 
reparable confusion.’ 

* But in that dread hour, perhaps the 
most perilous in the whole war for 
England, she was saved by the skill of 
her chief, and the incomparable valour 
of her soldiers, Slowly, and in perfect 
order, the squares of the Ist, 7th, and 
light divisions, retired for many miles, 
flanked in either side by the terrible 
cuirassiers of Montbrun, flushed with 
the newly-won glories of Wagram; 

ressed in rear by the columns and 

tteries of Ney’s corps, which had 
broken the Russian army at Friedland. 
In vain their thundering squadrons 
Swept round these serried bands, and 
the light of the British bayonets was, 
for a time, lost in the blaze of the 
‘French cuirasses; from every thron 
the unbroken squares still emerged, 
pursuing their steady way amidst a 
terrific fire: the 7th division success- 
fully accomplished its long semicircular 
sweep, crossed the Turon, and took up 
its ground between that stream and the 
Coa; the centre of the army soon gained 
the ridge of heights for which it was 
“destined ; while the left, with invincible 
firmness, still made good the crags and 
chapel of Fuentes d’Onoro. When the 
whole had taken up their ground, 
Massena recoiled from the prospect of 
sipesking such an enemy as % had now 
combated, posted in dense masses on a 
ridge, not two miles in length, and 
covered on either flank by a steep 
ravine ; and, confining himself to a can- 
nonade along its front, redoubled his 
efforts on the left, where he sent the 
whole division of Drouet against the 
_ village of Fuentes d’Onoro. 
| “The attack was made with all that 
reckless desperation which indicated 
that on success or failure the fortunes 
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of a doubtful day were staked. Every 
arm was used—cavalry appeared wait- 
ing an opportunity to act—infantry 
burst into the lower village in heavy 
masses—and while the French artillery 
poured a storm of shot upon the houses 
and enclosures, the enemy advanced 
with imposing steadiness, although their 
passage led through a street choked with 
the dead and dying, who had already 
perished in vain but reiterated attempts. 
The British regiments, far overmatched 
in numbers, were gradually forced back 
upon the heights and chapel, after sus- 
taining a heavy loss, two companies of 
the 79th having been taken, and Colonel 
Cameron slain. But beyond the upper 
village no effort of the enemy could 
drive its gallant defenders. In vain the 
French were frequently and strongly 
reinforced, until the entire of the 6th, 
and a part of Count d’Erlon’s corps 
were engaged. Lord Wellington, in 
turn, sent in his reserves, and the as- 
sault and defence were on both sides 
obstinately continued, the fortune of 
the day alternating as fresh combatants 
took part in the affray. ‘ At one time 
the fighting was on the banks of the 
stream and amongst the lower houses ; 
at another upon the rugged heights and 
round the chapel, and some of the 
enemy's skirmishers even penetrated 
completely through towards the main 
position.’ 

“For a moment the upper village 
seemed lost. A heavy column followed 
the tirailleurs closely; and, unchecked 
by a well-directed fusilade, the enemy 
crowned the chapel ridge, and an- 
nounced with loud cheers that Fuentes 
was at last their own. That triumph 
was a short one. Colonel Mackinnon 
directed the British battalions to ad- 
vance, and gallantly that order was 
obeyed. Supported by the 7lst and 
79th, Colonel Wallace led his own re- 
giment on, and his brief address—‘ At 
them, Eighty-eighth!’ was answered 
with the soul-stirring huzzah with which 
an Irish regiment rushes to the onset. 
The Imperial guard waited and received 
the charge—bayonet crossed bayonet— 
and the combatants fought hand to 
hand. But it was the struggle of a mo- 
ment, and the best soldiers of France 
gave way before the Connaught Ran- 

ers. Inthe awful shock, many were 
impaled and lifted fairly from the 
ground; while broken, trodden down, 
and slaughtered, the routed enemy were 
forced in wild disorder by the Irish and 
Highland soldiers, through the same 
street by which, in all the confidence of 
approaching victory, they had so re- 
cently and gallantly advanced. 

“The French loss was never accu- 
rately given. It was erroneously esti- 
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mated after the action at little short of 
5,000 hors de combat, but probably half 
the amount would come nearer to the 
truth, The French absurdly stated 
their casualties at 400—and one cir- 
cumstance alone would prove that this 
was ridiculously incorrect, as 500 of 
their dead and wounded horses were left 
upon the battle ground. 

‘“* Evening closed the combat. Mas- 
sena’s columns on the right were halted, 
and his 6th corps, with which he had 
endeavoured to storm Fuentes d’Onoro, 
was withdrawn—the whole French army 
bivouacking in the order in which the 
had stood when the engagement closed. 
The British lighted their fires, posted 
their pickets, and occupied the field they 
had so bravely held; and ‘both parties 
lay down to rest, with a confident as- 
surance on their minds that the battle 
was only intermitted till the return of 
daylight.’ 

** A brigade of the light division re- 
lieved the gallant defenders of Fuentes 
—and preparatory to the expected re- 
newal of attack, some works were 
thrown up to defend the upper village 
and the ground behind it. But these 
precautions were unnecessary ; Massena 
remained during the next day in front 
of his antagonist, but exhibited no 
anxiety to renew the combat. The 7th 
found the British, as usual, under arms 
at dawn, but the day passed as quietly 
as the preceding one haddone. On the 
8th, the French columns were observed 
in full retreat, marching on the road to 
Ciudad Rodrigo; thus proving that the 
French marshal, with an army reinforced 
by ereer battalion and squadron he 
could collect from Gallicia and Castile, 
had been beaten by four divisions of the 
British =r ith that unblushing 
assurance, however, for which the 
French marshals have been remarkable, 
defeat was tortured into conquest, and 
Massena did not hesitate to call Fuentes 
d’Onoro a victory. But the falsity was 
self-apparent—the avowed object for 
which the battle had been fought was 
unattained—he failed in succouring the 
beleaguered city-—and Almeida was left 
to its fate.’ 

* In calmly reviewing the varied for- 
tunes of this long and sanguinary con- 
flict, it is impossible, in weighing the 
merits of those commanding, not to 
award an immeasurable superiority to 
the talents of the Britis eneral, 
Obliged to abide a battle, and that, too, 
upon a field in no way favourable for an 
inferior force to sustain the assault of a 
superior enemy, Wellington’s disposi- 
tions were masterly, and every arm he 
had was ably and usefully employed. 
Massena, on the other hand, displayed 
none of that military genius, which had 


poet him foremost among Napoleon's 
ieutenants. He wasted his strength 
upon the village of Fuentes d'Onoro ; 
and with the key of the position in his 
possession, he allowed this advantage to 
remain profitless, when through Pogo 
Velho he could have poured his whole 
force upon the plateau, and overwhelmed 
the British right wing by mere numbers. 
The ground was favourable for cavalry 
to act efficiently—but the French mar- 
shal’s magnificent dragoons were neither 
skilfully nor vigorously employed ; and 
while they should have been deciding 
the fortune of the fight, they were 
trifling with the partidas of Julian San- 
chez. ‘ Having indicated all the errors 
of the English general’s position, the 
Prince of Essling stopped short at the 
very moment when he should have 
sprung forward.’ To whatever cause 
it may be ascribed, the movements of 
the French marshal throughout the 5th 
were marked by irregularity and delay ; 
and his attacks upon opposite flanks, 
which, to have ensured success, should 
have been simultaneous, were made 
with a considerable interval between 
them, In short, Massena’s genius 
seemed asleep, and none could have 
imagined that the victor of Aspern was 
he who failed so signally at Fuentes 
d’Onoro.” 


This was, indeed, a glorious victory, 
and well calculated to secure the result 
which Wellagton now confidently ex, 
pected, namely, the capture of the 
entire arren = Almeida. But, 
owing to the negligence or incapaci 
of the officer to oo he deputed ie 
duty of keeping a vigilant eye upon 
the fortress, that object was not at. 
tained. The garrison effected their 
escape; and the chagrin of the Bri- 
tish general at the untoward event is 
thus expressed in a letter to Lord 
Liverpool :— 


‘* Possibly I have to reproach my- 
self for not having been on the spot; 
but really, when the enemy’s whole army 
had crossed the Agueda, with the ex- 
ception of one brigade of cavalry, in 
front of Ciudad Rodrigo, I did not think 
it probable that the attempt to escape 
would be made; and having employed 
two divisions and a brigade, to prevent 
the escape of 1,400, who I did not think 
it likely nae attempt to escape, the 
necessity of my attendi prssenen 
to this operation, aor been the 
whole day on the Azava, did not oceur 
to me.. However, it is that alone in the 
whole operation, in which I have to rev 
proach myself, as every thing was done 
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that could be done in the way of order 
and instruction. 

“I certainly feel, every day, more and 
more the difficulty of the situation in 
which I am placed, I am obliged to be 
everywhere, and if absent from an 
operation, something goes wrong. It 
is to be hoped that the general and other 
officers of the army will at last acquire 
that experience which will teach them 
that success can be attained only by 
attention to the most minute details ; 
and by tracing every*part of every 

ation from its origin to its conclu- 
sion, a by point, and ascertaining 
that the whole is understood by those 
who are to execute it.” 


Meanwhile, Beresford was occupied 
by the siege of Badajoz; and the ad- 
vance of Soult to its relief it was 
which gave occasion to the battle of 
Albuera, one of the most desperate 
conflicts of modern times. The army 
of Soult was numerically inferior to 
the allied force; but, as compared 
with the English, of whom alone any 
account was made, it was dangerously 
superior. There were about nine 


thousand British soldiers opposed to 
double that number of the veterans of 
France, under a consummated master 
of the art of war, by whom they were 
sure to be employed to the most 


advant We must refer to our 
author for the details of the action, 
which was fought upon the very battle- 
ground which the prescient sagacity of 
Wellington had indicated as the pro- 
bable scene of such acombat. It is, we 
believe, very generally admitted, that 
the turn of the action in our favour 
was owing mainly to the coolness and 
the promptitude of the present secre- 
tary-at-war, who pointed out to his 
labouring and embarrassed commander 
the means which he still possessed of 
retrieving the fortunes of the day, at 
moment when the stoutest hearts had 
begun to quail, and when victory 
seemed momently about to settle upon 
the standards of the enemy. Lord 
Wellington's opinion of the action was 
thus expressed :— 


“You will have heard of the mar- 
shal’s action on the 16th: the fightin 
was desperate, and the loss of the Britis 
has been very severe ; but, adverting to 
the nature of the contest, and the man- 
ner in which they held their ground 
against all the efforts the whole Tomsk 
army could make against them, notwith- 
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standing all the losses which they had 
sustained, I think this action one of the 
most glorious and honourable to the 
character of the troops of any that has 
been fought during the war.” 


Massena had returned to France, 
leaving Marmont in command of his 
army; and Hill, who had arrived 
from England, whither he had gone 
for the recovery of his health, took 
the command of Beresford’s force, 
who returned to the Portuguese ser- 
vice, and devoted himself assiduously 
to the training and disciplining of the 
national troops, until they were worthy 
of taking their stand with British sol- 
diers. 

The siege of Badajoz was now 
pressed forward by Lord Wellington, 
in person; but the time had not yet 
come, when that important fortress 
was to yield to his arms. By inter- 
cepted communications, he discovered 
that Marmont and Soult were about 
to unite, in order to make a great 
effort for its relief; and feeling his 
inability to contend with their united 
forces, after the heavy losses which 
he had recently experienced in the two 
pitched battles wherein so much blood 
was spilled, and so much glory was 
gained, he resolved at once to raise the 
siege. The British general now fell 
back upon Albuera, where he waited, 
in the hope that an opportunity might 
be afforded him of striking a blow 
against Soult, before that marshal 
could join his forces to those of Mar- 
mont. But the wary Frenchman had 
too much respect for his able adver- 
sary, to be thus prematurely drawn 
into an action, the result of which he 
could not foresee ; and he waited with 
commendable patience until circum- 
stances should so far change, as to 
render such a proceeding less doubt- 
ful. Meanwhile, Wellington made the 
most of his position, which was admi- 
rably chosen with reference to the ob- 
ject at which he aimed, namely, to 
mask the disposition of his troops in 
the presence of an enemy by whom he 
was greatly outnumbered, and thus to 
compensate a comparative deficiency in 
force, by skilful manceuvring and local 
advantages. 

Vain was it for the British general 
to look for any aid from his Spanish 
allies, who still remained uninstructed 
by experience. Lord Wellington, 
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who knew that he should only be en- 
cumbered by their co-operation with 
himself, imagined that a very consi- 
derable force, of which Blake was at 
the head, might do some good service 
in an assault upon Seville, which Soult 
had left unprotected, and which, if it 
could be taken, would compel the 
enemy to raise the siege of ‘Cadiz. 
But the bungling incapacity of the 
Spaniards frustrated this well-de- 
signed operation, and only ended in 
the discomfiture and the dispersion of 
the force, from which, under other 
guidance, far other things might be 
expected. 

Soult and Marmont were now to- 
gether: both accomplished masters in 
the art of war; both high in the 
favour of Napoleon, who, with his 
usual sagacity, selected them as the very 
best instruments which he couldemploy 
to rid the Peninsula of the hated Eng- 
lish, who alone now prevented him 
from being recognised as its master ; 
both burning with desire to retrieve 
the character of the French arms, 
which had never yet come into contact 
with the British without feeling the 
humiliation of defeat; both feeling 
that their own personal fortunes never 
more entirely depended upon their 
gaining a glorious victory; and yet, 
there ‘they stood, with Wellington in 
their front, without even attempting 
to strike a blow ; and after an anxious 
reconnaisance, by both these great gene- 
rals, of the allied position, they came 
to the reluctant conclusion that the 
wiser course was to decline a combat. 
For a month they continued together, 
laying waste the country over which 
their ravages extended, until, at length, 
it ceased to afford them any supplies ;— 
when they separated; Marmont di- 
recting his course northward, and 
Soult falling back upon Seville. 

Lord Wellington now took a more 
advanced position ; and the line of the 
Coa, which he immediately occupied, 
presented many advantages. He was 
thus brought more within reach of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, upon which he had 
already fixed his eye as a fortress 
which could not safely be left in the 
hands of the enemy; and he was now 
enabled secretly to make those provi- 
dent arrangements for its capture, 
which, like his labours upon the lines of 
Torres Vedras, when the hour of trial 
arrived, came equally by surprise 
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both upon his friends and his ene- 
mies. 

The threatening position which Wel- 
lington was now able to assume, come 
= a great assemblage of French 
orce, for the purpose of securing the 
safe convey of provisions to Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Not less than sixty thou- 
sand men were thus diver from 
operations in the north and the east 
of Spain, where they might have been 
employed, with deadly effect, against 
the guerillas, by whom alone the re- 
putation of the Spanish arms was now 
maintained. Thus were Gallicia and 
Navarre relieved from a very incon- 
venient pressure, while the French 
marshals were parading their immense 
and brilliant army in the presence of 
Lord Wellington, who, for a week, 
continued to watch their movements, 
during which the brilliant affair of El 
Bodon occurred, so creditable to the 
steadiness and gallantry of his troops, 
which, if it had no other result, was 
valuable for the degree in which it 
must have increased the confidence of 
their great commander. 

Possibly, the most interesting and 
critical moment of the whole war was 
that which was passed by Lord Wel- 
lington on the heights of Guinaldo. 
There he was, with an army far too 
widely separated to be readily com- 
bined in any united operation, waitin 
for the light division, under Crai 
who had taken upon himself to disre- 
gard the orders which he had received, 
and marched by one route, when he 
had been commanded to take — 
Marmont parading his large and w 
appointed army in his front, and able, 
at any instant, to take the initiative in 
an action, the result of which must, 
in all probability, have been ruinous 
to the British army. There he stood, 
and cheerily conversed with w — 
as the magnificent oe of warli 
preparation was displayed before them ; 
the French troops executing every 
evolution which they were called upon 
to perform with a precision and a ra- 
pidity that called forth frequent admi- 
ration. No one could j from his 
words or looks the distressing anxiety 
to which he was a prey, as long as he 
had no security respecting the 
of the light division; but the air of 
easy confidence which he assumed not 
only kept his own troops in heart, but 
effectually imposed upon the French 
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marshal, who hesitated to commence 
his attack until the golden opportu- 
nity had elapsed which would have 
enabled him to be a successful assail- 
ant. “ Here you are,” said a Spanish 
eral to him, who was regarded by 

im with great favour, “with a couple 
of weak divisions, in front of the whole 
French army, and yet you seem quite 
at your ease: why it is enough to put 
@ man in a fever.” ‘I have done ac- 
cording to the very best of my judg- 
ment, all that can be done,” said Wel- 
lington ; “‘ therefore I care neither for 
the enemy in front, nor for any thing 
which they may say at home.” There 
is something sublime in this. It is the 
very philosophy of heroism; and we 
must refer to the most stirring events 
in the career of Napoleon himself to find 
any thing comparable either to its mi- 
— magnanimity, or its moral gran- 

ur. 


During the night the British general 
retreated to a stronger position, where 
he was in a condition to invite rather 
than decline a battle. But Marmont, 
who too late discovered the weakness 
of his adversary, and whose mortifica- 
tion was great that he had not profited 
by the opportunity which presented 
itself of crushing him by a mighty 
blow, did not now, in his altered cir- 
cumstances, deem an attack expe- 
dient; and retired with his large 
om observing as he went, that 
 Wellington’s star was as brilliant as 
Napoleon's.” 

iudad Rodrigo was now, in reality, 
vigorously besieged ; and such was the 
——_ and the energy of the 
ritish commander, that the British 
flag was flying from its fortress before 
Marmont could assemble a force in 
its vicinity, by which it might be re- 
lieved. 
_ Ithad been calculated by the French 
marshals, and that without any refer- 
enee to his crippled means for carry- 
ing on a siege, that he must sit, at 
least, four-and-twenty days before the 
fortress, before he could obtain pos- 
session of it. He accomplished his 
object in less than ten days; so that 
Marmont, who was on his way to re- 
lieve it, was four marches’ distant 
when he heard that it was taken. 
Such was the vigour and the prompti- 
tude of our general, when the emer- 
me required it; and so ready was 
@, on great occasions, when the ad, 
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vantages were proportioned to the 
risk, to disregard the mere pedantry 
of war, and trust to his fortune, and 
the valour of his troops, to carry him 
through difficulties by which other 
commanders would be dismayed or 
confounded. 

Upon the capture of Badajoz he 
now set his heart, and thither were all 
his energies directed. That fortress, 
which had been most shamefully aban- 
doned to the enemy, had hitherto re- 
sisted all our efforts to recover pos- 
session of it. Accordingly, he saw 
that an extraordinary effort must be 
made, and nothing which was within 
the compass of his power, and which 
could be accomplished by the most 
ceaseless vigilance, was left undone to 
secure its reduction. But here, again, 
he experienced perplexity and annoy- 
ance from his Spanish confederates, 
by which his temper was severely 
tried. Carlos D’Espana, whom he 
had put in possession of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, having provisioned it, and 
done all that in him lay to provide for 
its defence, positively assured him, 
that unless it was better fortified, and 
more largely provisioned by the Eng- 
lish, at the first summons it must sur- 
render to the enemy. His answer, 
which we subjoin, shows the indig- 
nation with which such a demand in- 
spired him, and also the control of 
temper by which he could suppress 
and moderate that indignation, so that 
he did not say one single word more 
than the occasion required. 


“*The report which you make of 
Ciudad Rodrigo distresses me much. I 
had hoped that, when by the labour of 
the British and Portuguese troops, and 
at the expense of the British govern- 
ment, I had, in concert with General 
Castanos, improved and repaired the 
works of Ciudad Rodrigo, so that at all 
events the place was secure from a coup 
de main, and had left money in order to 
complete the execution of what our 
troops had not time to complete, I should 
not have been told by your Excellency, 
that for want of the assistance of fifteen 
or twenty British soldiers, who are 
artificers, and whose services are re 
quired for other objects essential to the 
cause of Spain, the whole business is at 
a stand. Is it possible that your excel- 
lency can be in earnest? Is it possible 
that Castille cannot furnish een or 
twenty stone-cutters, masons, and car- 
penters, for the repair of this important 
post? How have all the great works 
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been performed which we see in the 
re ? 
“ «But your excellency’s letter sug- 
gests this melancholy reflection, that 
every thing, as well of a military as of a 
laborious nature, must be performed by 
British soldiers.’ 
‘* After enumerating the various sup- 

lies he had already placed in Rodrigo, 
Lord Wellington concludes :— 

‘*¢ In writing this letter to your excel- 
lency, I do not mean to make any re- 
proach. I wish only to place upon record 
the facts as they have occurred, and to 
show to your country and to my country, 
and the world, that if this important 
place should fall, or if I should be obliged 
to abandon plans important to Spain in 
order to go to its relief, the fault is not 
mine.’”’ 


And now was Badajoz straitly in- 
vested, and its gallant governor soon 
felt that he must prepare for a more 
formidable hostility than any to which 
he had been as yet exposed. Nor was 
that brave man wanting to himself or 
his cause on this trying occasion. If 
there never was a fortress more vigo- 
rously assailed, there never was one 
more bravely defended. The events 
of the siege are too familiar to most 
of our readers, to justify us in making 
the copious extracts that would be ne- 
cessary to mark its incidents, or to 
explain its progress. Suffice it to say, 
that three practicable breaches were 
made; but so admirably had they 
been retrenched and defended by the 
enemy, that the most determined and 
persevering assaults, in which miracles 
of valour were performed by our 
troops, failed to effect an entrance by 
any of them; and that it was by that 
attack which was intended merely as a 
diversion, an entrance was, at length, 
obtained. We must refer the reader 
to the work before us, or rather, in- 
deed, to Colonel Napier’s history of 
the peninsular war, for the deeds of 
arms by which, upon this occasion, 
both the French and the English were 
meee We consider his account 
of the storming, one of the most bril- 
liant pieces of military description we 
have ever seen, and which reveals the 
instinctive bravery and the resistless 
valour of British troops in a clearer 
light than any with which they had 
ever before Tone exhibited. Lord 
Wellington must have been more or 
jess than man, if he did not, when the 
vapjure was announced to him, feel a 
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hero’s exultation; but he must have 
been lost to all touch of humanity, if, 
when the carnage through which it 
was accomplished was e known to 
him, he did not indulge “in a passion- 
ate burst of grief for the loss of his 
gallant soldiers.” 

The possession of these two for- 
tresses gave the British general a 
firmer and more assured position than 
he had ever before possessed in Spain; 
and he resolved, without delay, to 
avail himself of it. That he should 
now move to the south, and relieve 
the siege of Cadiz, was, by all means, 
most desirable; and if it could be 
done without risk to either of his-re- 
cent conquests, it was what Lord 
Wellington would resolve to do. But 
well he knew that the Spanish garri- 
son could not be trusted with the de- 
fence of Ciudad Rodrigo, should he 
remove to any greater distance, and 
that the fall of that fortress would 
defeat the objects of the whole cam- 
paign. He therefore came to the re- 
solution of directing himself to the 
north; and hoped, by operating 
against Marmont, not only to secure 
his hardly-won conquest, but also to 
relieve the southern provinces from 
the pressure of hostility, by oe 
the attention of the enemy to himself. 
His measures, accordingly, were 
promptly taken, and his movements 
were masked with such admirable 
skill, that his principal difficulties 
were overcome before the enemy 
could divine his intentions. On this 
occasion the services of Hill were of 
the most essential importance, and 
upon them, indeed, Lord Welli 
depended for the whole success of his 
rojected enterprize. Had that gal- 
ant soldier never accomplished any 
thing but the destruction of the bridge 
at Almares, by which the communi- 
cation of Soult and Marmont was 
completely interrupted, he would have 
well earned his niche in the temple 
of military fame. By repairing the 
ruined arch of the bridge at Alcantara, 
the way was now clear for the British 
to make their predestined advance, 
and a very short time elapsed, during 
which some trifling affairs took place 
with the retreating enemy, when Bord 
‘Wellington found himself in Sala- 
manca. 

Of the. various ‘movements whichen- 
sued, our limited space admonishes us 
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that our notice must be almost as brief 
as were interesting and important. 
The French garrison took refuge in 


convents which they fortified, and 
which Lord Wellington besieged. 
Marmont, who had retreated, advances 
to relieve them; and the movements 
on both sides indicate that a battle 
was at hand. The mancuvring on 
both sides was admirable. The fall 
of the fortress causes Marmont to re- 
tire, who is followed by Wellington 
until he crosses the Douro, where he 
is joined by Drouet, with a large rein- 
forcement, which renders him confi- 
dent enough to take the offensive, and 
he re-crosses the Douro, and moves in 
the direction of Salamanca. The po- 
sition, movement, and objects of the 
two armies are thus described :— 


“The 19th and 20th were passed in 
marching and maneuvring. Each hour 
wore away in the belief that the suc- 
ceeding one would usher in a conflict ; 
and when evening came, and the rival 
armies bivouacked in the other's pre- 
sence, the weary soldier, as he stretched 
himself upon his grassy bed, expected 
that the morrow’s sun would rise upon 
& battle field. In the reminiscences of a 
life, while years shall slip away unre- 
garded, those days of glorious excite- 
ment will come back with vivid fresh- 
ness to the memory of him who fought 
at Salamanca. 

** What could be more beautiful than 
the military spectacle which the move- 
ment of ninety thousand men, in parallel 
lines, presented? The line of march 
was seldom without the range of cannon, 
and “often within that of musketry. 
When the — allowed it, the guns 
on each side occasionally opened. But 
the cannonade was but partially main- 
tained. To reach a point was Mar- 
mont’s object—to intercept him was 
that of Wellington. ‘The French ge- 
neral moving his army as one man along 
the crest of the heights, preserved the 
Tead he had taken, and made no mis- 
take ;’ and the extraordinary rapidity 
of his marching bore evidence to the 
truth of Napoleon’s observation, that 
‘for his greatest successes he was as 
much indebted to the legs as he was to 
the arms of his soldiers.’” 


Both armies had now been brought 
to the position which they had recently 
occupied in the neighbourhood of Sa- 
lamanca ; and it was manifest to all 
men that the hour of deadly conflict 
drew nigh. 
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Of the battle of Salamanca, by which 
Lord Wellington, at a most critical 
moment, extricated himself from a 
most perilous position, and “in forty 
minutes cut up forty thousand of the 
enemy,” we cannot afford to write at 
length. The following observations 
of Mr. Maxwell are most just, and 
will enable the reader to understand, 
in the then posture of affairs, its great 
importance :— 


** Such was the unassuming narrative 
given by Lord Wellington of a victory, 
sufficiently brilliant in itself to confer 
immortality upon a soldier hitherto with- 
out a name. In other battles those 
daring flights of genius, untrammelled 
by formal rules of art which restricted 
ordinary men, had displayed the master 
mind of the victor; but Salamanca at 
once established his military superiority. 
It was a field of science, in which the 
intuitive rapidity of the conqueror de- 
tected a weakness in his opponent, and 
turned it to ruinous account. No trial 
had more to interest, and none had more 
to alarm; for Lord Wellington’s posi- 
tion was so peculiar, that it was ques- 
tionable whether the danger lay in 
courting or declining an action. His 
necessities were urgent, and nothing 
could relieve them, but an immediate 
retreat or a decisive victory. If he fell 
back upon the frontier, the certain junc- 
tion of Clausel’s division, within a day 
or two, must give to Marmont a power- 
ful superiority in cavalry and horse 
artillery, the arms by which during a 
march of mancuvre, the French mar- 
shal would be enabled to bring on an 
action when he pleased. That the allied 
general was docotned by a dange- 
rous mpornent previous occurrences had 
proved. Of the marshals, none handled 
troops more beautifully than the Duke 
of Ragusa; and during the late opera- 
tions, a had both outmarched and out- 
flanked the allied general, and yet in all 
the variety of rapid evolutions his com- 
plicated movements had required, he had 
never left an opening for his watchful 
antagonist to attack. If Wellington 
received a battle, the repulse of his 
assailant and the winning a few trophies, 
would have brought no paramount ad- 
vantages. Success demands a sacrifice— 
victory must be purchased with a loss— 
to ig would be to defeat; for, when 
joined by the army of the centre, could 

ellington, with weakened numbers, 
withstand an antagonist reinforced by 
12,000 men? To fight without delay, 
and not fight at disadvantage, was 
scarcely possible. “Days passed—no 
error allowed the opportunity—for every 
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movement was made with admirable 
skill. For one moment, however, Mar- 
mont’s good genius was asleep—his 
order of march severed the left from the 
centre of his army—Wellington saw the 
mistake—‘ the fault was flagrant, and 
he fixed it with the stroke of a thunder- 
bolt :” and but for the misconduct of 
Carlos d’ Espana, in removing the 
Spanish garrison from the castle of 
Alba, without noticing it to Lord Wel- 
lington, Marmont’s defeat would have 
proved the most ruinous upon record.” 


Here we must, for the present, 
pause. Lord Wellington had now 
attained to a height of military repu- 
tation which caused him to be re- 
garded with admiration by all Europe. 
From a position in Portugal —un- 
assured and precarious—where his 
friends were trembling for his ex- 
istence, he had advanced into the heart 
of Spain, having cleared the former 
country of the enemy. He had met 
and matched himself with the elite of 
Napoleon’s redoubted marshals, and 
they had all in turn acknowledged him 
as a conqueror. He was now in pos- 
session of two fortified cities, which 
he had wrested, by matchless skill and 
valour, from the invaders, and which 
furnished a secure base for operations 
either in the north or south of Spain ; 
and all this he effected with crippled 
means, and notwithstanding the heavy 
drawbacks occasioned by the prepos- 
terous and infatuated conduct of his 
allies, against whose follies and absur- 
dities he found it more necessary to be 
constantly upon his guard than even 
against the force or the stratagem of 
those accomplished masters of the art 
of war by whose hostile combinations 
he was surrounded. So far he had 
every reason to felicitate his gallant 
comrades upon the progress they had 
made. His plans had, hitherto, suc- 
ceeded even beyond his expectations. 
Every day added to the confidence he 
had in bis men, and the just pride 
which they felt in him; and even at 
home, the most rancorous of his ene- 
mies were beginning to respect his 
abilities and to admire his valour. 
Honours and rewards were now pro- 
fusely conferred upon him both by his 
own government and that of Spain. 
By the former, upon the taking of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, he was raised to an 
earldom, with an increase to his pen- 
sion of two thousand a year; by the 








latter, titles of the highest dignity 
were conferred—the offer of large pe- 
cuniary recompence having been pre- 
viously declined, upon the manly 
ground, “that he would accept no- 
thing from Spain or Portugal in their 
present state ; that he had only done 
his duty to his country, and to his 
country alone he should look for his 
reward.” 

It has been said, by military quid- 
nunes, that much of his success was 
owing to accident. Yes; to the acci- 
dent of possessing those qualities which 
inspired his followers with confidence, 
and his enemies with respect ; to the 
accident which brought within his 
range of vision every species of infor- 
mation by which he could have profit- 
ed ; to the accident which enabled him 
to choose the fittest agents for the 
various and important matters of bu- 
siness which he had to transact or 
arrange; to the accident of an imper- 
turbable temper, which never suffered 
his judgment to be affected by any of 
those distracting annoyances which, 
even more than oppression, have a ten- 
dency to make a wise man mad; to 
the accident of an incorruptible ho- 
nesty, an enlightened sagacity, and 
clear and vigorous common sense ; to 
the accident of a habit of business, 
the most exact, energetic, and labo- 
rious ; to the accident of a hopeful 
spirit in adversity, a cautious one in 
prosperity ; of daring in difficulty, and 
of coolness in danger ; to the accident 
which enabled him to take his most 
skilful adversaries by surprise, and to 
anticipate their best-laid plans, while 
his designs remained impenetrable up 
to the very moment when they could 
be no longer prevented. If we may 
call this assemblage of qualities an ac- 
cident, then was Lord Wellington in- 
debted to accident for his success ; but 
if they rarely happen in mortal man, 
let us dismiss the theory of the quid- 
nunes, which really only perplexes 
what it attempts to explain, and adore 
the gracious Providence by whom this 
great man was raised up to be, to his 
country, in one of the most critical 
emergencies that ever befel us as a 
nation, at once its pride and its bul- 
wark, its stay and its glory. 

But, of the accidents of war, it 
may be truly said that there were 
more which were adverse to him than 
in his favour. Was the accident of 
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the arrival of Sir Harry Burrard 
upon the morning of the battle of 
Vimiero, one to which he was indebted 
for any portion of his fame? What 
will be said of the series of accidents 
by which that was succeeded, which, 
after two glorious victories, caused his 
retirement, for a season, from the 
public service? Was Sir John Mur- 
ray’s unaccountable inactivity upon 
the right bank of the Douro, an acci- 
dent favourable to him or to the 
enemy? What will be said of the 
accident of Cuesta’s impracticable co- 
operation? What of the accident 
which left the passes of the Puerto- 
de-Banos uncovered, at a moment 
when he was given to understand that 
they were, and when it was critically 
important to him they should be 
straitly defended against the enemy? 
What of the accident which led to 
the surrender of Almeida? What of 
that which caused the shameful be- 
trayal of Badajoz, at a moment when 
relief was at hand, and when no pres- 
sure was felt either within or without 
which could afford its governor an 
excuse for capitulation? An accident, 
this, which cost Lord Wellington 
three sieges ; and which, if it is to be 
eel in his favour, is only so to 
be reckoned because of having called 
forth those heroic qualities, in battling 
against the difficulties with which he 
thus had to contend, which have ren- 
dered his name immortal. What will 
be thought of the almost miraculous 
escape of the French garrison from 
Almeida, after every prudent precau- 
tion was taken on his part, by which, 
humanly speaking, their capture might 
be secured? What of the withdrawal 
of the garrison from the village of 
Alba de Tormes, through which a 
passage was thus afforded to the rout- 
ed squadrons of Marmont, after the 
battle of Salamanca, who must other- 
wise have been all made prisoners? 
These were all accidents which our 

meral could not control, and which 
it will scarcely be pretended were 
favourable to bin in the conduct of 
the war; but they were met by a 
prudence and a fortitude by which 
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they were more than countervailed, 
and his most brilliant successes were 
a triumph over difficulties which would 
have overwhelmed any ordinary com- 
mander. 

When it is said that he was a luck 
fellow that Massena did not attack 
him at one time, and Soult at another, 
and Marmont at a third, when the 
chances, if they only knew them, were 
greatly in their favour, all this may be 
very true;—he may, in this exemp- 
tion from attack, when he was badly 
prepares to meet it, have been so far 

ighly favoured. But how was it 
that he was thus enabled to keep for- 
midable enemies at bay? Solely be- 
cause of his already acquired great 
military reputation. It will hardly 
do, therefore, first to ascribe his re- 
nown to an accident, and then to ac- 
count for that accident by his renown, 

Fortune, we are told, favours the 
brave. But Wellington always acted 
upon the maxim, “nullum numen 
habes, fortuna, si sit prudentia nobis ;” 
and was, perhaps, as little indebted to 
the smiles of the capricious dame, as 
any other successful general that ever 
lived. He took care to leave as little 
as possible in her power ; and, accord- 
ing to his means and his best judg- 
ment, made a wise provision for every 
conceivable contingency that could 
befall him. The consequence was, 
that scarcely any circumstances found 
him unprepared. Difficulty after dif. 
ficulty was overcome. Enemy after 
enemy was defeated; the confidence 
of his own troops rose with their suc- 
cess; Spanish prejudices began to 
melt away; British faction to grow 
silent; and Europe, on tiptoe with 
the prospect of deliverance from the 

eat oppressor, now madly preparing 

or that fatal expedition which ended 
in his so signal overthrow, was strain- 
ing its eyes beyond the Pyrenees, to 
catch a glimpse of the hero who had 
already stripped of their high-prized 
title the invincibles of France, and 
whose moral, as well as his military 
ualities, while they marked him as 
the world’s hope, commended him to 
a world’s admiration. 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 


From my Couch, Dreamland. 
Of the May-Moon, the lth, 


Dear Harry—A shady nook in your June number, and the obligation will be 
eternal. I promise besides to remain very quiet. I aep easy. You will 
be glad to see “ conclusion” written above: verily, the note-book is finished ; 


“T have unclasp’d 


To thee the book even of my secret soul ;” 


I have gone from cover to cover, and (omitting of course whatever was strictl 
— or personal) have sent you all that shall ever see the light. This will, 
know, make you more tractable as to admitting what follows. 
Some good folks down here, were yesterday criticising that part of your 


AppREss which relates to correspondents, as “ stiff enough.” 
smiling, who have found you all benignity. 


I could not help 
kept my counsel however. 
Thine, sweet Hal, continually, 


P. S.—How is the gout? There is a clever tradesman three doors from the 
Canongate, of whom your Eexony brother used to purchase his crutches: try 
the recipe—they are admirable things for repelling over-eager aspirants to im- 
mortality. Dear me, what a lick the old man used to give with them, to be sure! 


Harry Lorrequer, . 
Sackvillostiece, Dublin, 


way reaches me! 


**I wish you saw me half starting out of m 
grasp the elbow of it, I look up, catching the 









% chair, with what confidence, as I 
dea even sometimes before it half- 





** I believe in my conscience, I intercept many a thought which Heaven intended 


for another man.” —STERNE. 


‘* They tell but dreams.”—-Mrs. Hemans. 


Sop peeenth 

Wuar a sweet pleasure is that of find- 
ing your own thoughts and your own 
feelings set forth at large by another 
—that other, it may be, a complete 
stranger to you! And the delight 
of this feeling is no doubt enhanced 
by the bond of secret sympathy it 
establishes between you both; when 
thoughts which had often worked in 
silence within your own brain, and 
which idleness had suffered to pass 
away unnoted, are thus (while yet un- 
spoken) “invested with the light of 
language” by a hand which you have 
never grasped in the warmth of friend- 
ship. Jt is this which makes ports 
the brethren of all mankind. They 
belong to no party ; they are hirelings 
of no one sect ; they are the advocates 
of no one intolerant opinion ; but they 
make their appeal to the deep, full 
HUMAN HEART; they come to you as 
men, and they speak to you as to a 
brother ; they acknowl the same 
weaknesses ; they bewail the same 
shortcomings ;, they tell of the same 





disappointed hopes; they direct you to 
the same heaven which is in prospect, 
and they declare themselves your fel- 
low-travellers to the very same eter- 
nity. 

In earth and heaven are they yours; 
but more especially in the hours of 
your solitude do they address you; 
they reveal to you the feelings you had 
communed over in secret with your- 
self—they tell you they have felt, and 
suffered, and wished the same things ; 
and this identity of thought and this 
intense sympathy of feeling makes them 
in the end irresistibly your friends! 

Many things will prevent your no- 
ting down the hidden impulses of your 
brain. The dreamy indolence of a 
contemplative mind induces more the 
admiration of its treasures than the 
desire to preserve them, and thus these 
* lightnings of the mind” flash forth, 
and burn, and disappear for ever. It 
may be, too, that the ability to give 
them utterance is denied you—this, 
also, is a cause for silence. You feel 


like one who possesses a perfect know- 
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ledge of some noble music, but who is 
utterly unable upon trial to communi- 
cate to another the grandeur of his con- 
ceptions of it. The lyre is there, but 
the master-spirit to wake its harmonies 
is wanting. The figure is perfect, 
but it is the beauty of the statue, not 
the warmth of life, it possesses. You 
understand and enjoy your feelings, 
but they are too deep for revelation 
—too deep to be imparted to those 
around you—haply ! too deep even for 
your own full examination of them. 
And a third obstruction arises from 
the little sympathy you meet with in 
the world. There is no heart so deli- 
cately sensitive as that which feels most 
the riches of its thoughts; and yet 
it is that heart—half shrinking, like 
the flower, within its own self—that 
meets most with repulse and coldness 
whithersoever it may turn; for 


“ The fatal gift of beauty,” 


—that dower, which in nine cases out 
of ten brings with it misery and ruin 
—is all its own! The world ridicule 
high feeling. 1 do truly believe its 
affectation most detestable—but is not 
there difference between this osten- 
tatious display and its real, deep-hid- 
den possession? It is very true, that 
the enthusiasm with which we begin 
life, soon gets flat and dead. Common 
SENSE we find to be the ruling principle 
of existence ; and we are beaten into it; 
but are we the happier for that reason? 
I trow not. And more than one old 
heart I could now point to, that I am 
sure would echo the rort’s words— 


*« Give me back, give me back the wild 
freshness of morning ; 

Its smiles and its tears are worth even- 
ing’s best light.” 

Heigh-ho! the look at days departed is 

none of the pleasantest ; and so, dear 

reader, with thy permission, we shall 

shut this scene. * * * 


Chirty-eightb. 

In one point of view I do not won- 
der at Cuartes Lams’s admiration of 
the city [alas for Ex1a!]: for never are 
the floodgates of thought opened wider 
than when you will of a fine evening, 
—such as this glorious one on which 


I am writing—stroll through some of 
the third or fourth-rate streets, sup- 
pose of Dustin. What strange scenes 
will you not there happen on ?-- 
strange to you, but daily occurring 
though you are now for the first time 
made aware of them. What un- 
thought-of variety in the great human 
family will you not there behold ?— 
never before did you deem it so ex- 
tensive. And what more plaintive, 
more heart-reaching, than the 


** Still, sad music of humanity” 


that will on all sides salute your ears ! 

And above all, if you wander on, 
and exceed your local knowledge, and 
then every spot will affect you more 
forcibly, inasmuch as it will come be- 
fore you altogether new and unknown. 
What a tide of thought is poured in 
upon you, when you feel that each one 
dwelling you are looking at is—a 
home !—humble, it may be, and poor, 
and neglected, and unnoted — but 
breathing from its walls a blessing! 
Some little nook whither one or haply 
several poor human hearts, after long 
and toilsome travel, do fondly turn 
for shelter and repose ; and seek with- 
in its disregarded walls the “rest for 
the sole of their feet,” which the wide, 
weary world outside has all along de- 
nied them. And what mighty alter. 
nation of scene did not each of those 
countless habitations witness! Bright 
looks, and happy smiles, and all the 
tender endearments of love ; the sweet 
and blessed relation of parent and 
child, of wife and husband; the bring- 
ing into this world of trouble of an 
heir of immortality, and the return of 
that same being, when his course was 
accomplished, to the sleep whence he 
at first issued.* Joy and sorrow, grief 
and gladness, living and dying, all 
strangely commingled together! Talk 
as you will of subjects for meditation, 
I know of none to exceed TuIs. 


Chirty-ninth. 
How wonderful is it that the young 
and the innocent are likewise the 
EARLY CALLED! Thousands are there 


of the old, the grey-haired, the wi- 
thered, all bending to the earth as if 


* Of course the memory of the Avoner’s music is here haunting me ;—~ 
** Our little life is rounded with a sleep.” —Zempest. ,,’ 
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seeking for their grave to rest in ;* 
and upon none of these will the spoiler 
set his seal—none will he have of what 
would seem his lawful prey. But the 
young, and the bright, and the beau- 
tiful are all his; and the warm heart 
that has not throbbed half its season, is 
the one that disease selects to 


*: Train for the tomb.” 


PFortieth. 

* Ever,” a little word indeed, which 
a child may pronounce, but which the 
mind of man cannot comprehend. We 
are so much accustomed to look in 
every thing to its beginning and end, 
that we are utterly lost, when we think 
of that which, like the Supreme him- 
self, never, never knew a commence- 
ment—never, never shall know an end. 
But we have with us a noble type— 
the ocean-_the ceaseless ebb and flow 
of which—its constant succession of 
wave after wave, and billow after bil- 
low—its unwearied and unending ac- 
tivity—may faintly image forth to us 
what was best defined as THE AL- 
MIGHTY'S LIFE-TIME. 

And even so ETERNITY is a vast and 
trackless ocean—a wide-spread expanse 
without limit and without shore—a sea 
upon which has never yet floated the 
hitherward voyager, and upon which 
we shall have ourselves ere long to 
embark ! 

But after all it is onlyatype. A 
time must come when “ there shall be 
no more sea,” (Rev. xxi. 1,) but what 
limit may be assigned to everlasting 
duration? Yea, when millions of ages, 
a million times told over, have rolled 
away, even THEN we know that ETER- 
nity stands forth as unimpaired and 
undiminished as ever. Oh! the mind 
cannot grasp, in its comprehension, 
these things; it makes the attempt, 
only to fall back upon itself weak 
and confused ; and more, it becomes 
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heated and helpless, from the im- 
mensity of the object it strives to 
entertain. 


HFortyp-first. 


I must say a few words before I go 
any farther (else it may slip away from 
me!) anent a true poet, Percy ByssHe 
SHELLEY. 

[ have often thought that the most 
intensely-interesting of all possible in- 
vestigations must be the analyzation 
of a mighty intellect through means 
of the writings it bequeaths to us. 
And not unfrequently have I imagined 
that in this way I entered the very 
laboratory of an author’s mind—visit- 
ed him in his solitude—heard him 
when there was none beside to listen 
—seen him when his perfect soul lay 
anatomized before me—and traced the 
delicate chord of feeling through a 
thousand different vibrations, still pre- 
serving its individual tone, and mani- 
festing to me that it was indeed one 
and the same. 

And so with Snettey have I en- 
tered, as I thought, within the very 
heart of the cavern of his own great 
genius ; and while there were some 
recesses whither I dare not, and 
others whither I could not, follow him, 
I have gazed with rapture, neverthe- 
less, on the unearthly magnificence of 
all around: pillar, and stalactite, and 
column—the natural temple raised 
there already, but alas! no fire from 
heaven, no coal thereupon kindled 
from the blaze of the altar of the 
Sanctuary. 

SHELLEY was a strange being —a 
visionary led away, not by any innate 
depravity, but entirely by the great- 
ness of the treasures with which he was 
endowed; for he lay (‘tis my favorite 
image of him !) like the Roman virgin, 
crushed beneath the immensity of the 
gifts showered. in upon him.f And 


* So the Greeks well expressed by their name for age—yneas—“ the earth-explorer.” 

t Perhaps, in this way, greatness of intellectual endowment is no less to be 
dreaded than is a deficiency to be deplored; and it was with this feeling in view 
that one of our poets when describing all the gorgeous delights of ImaGINATION 
no less anxiously impresses upon us its true limit, and warns us against being 

** Misled by fancy’s meteor-ray, 
By passion driven, 
Althon h the light that leads astray 
e light from heaven.” 


Let us always bear in sid ‘na the “ light which is in us ” may be “‘ darkness.” 
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moments I know full well there were, 
when the light of even his splendid 
dreams was obscured by the dreary 
darkness of the unknown future; when 
the bulwarks’ which he had erected 
around his unbelief were hurled in the 
dust, and the citadel-heart which he 
had so sternly intrenched within them 
was taken captive by the one sole 
thought of what was to be hereafter. 
At death, and the grave, and the worm, 
and the charnel-vault, and all the other 
pitiful bugbears which poor mortality 
calls up with a view of fixing itself 
with still greater tenacity on its own 
fond earth—at all these, I am sure, he 
smiled; but “ to die, and go we know 
not where,” or, as he says himself 
in that exquisite dirge of Ginevra, 
the 


** One step to the white death-bed, 
And one to the bier, 
And one to the charnel, and one——h, 
where !” 


This, I am convinced, formed the 
one, long, sad inquiry of his existence ; 
this, I am sure, weighed down his 
whole spirit at times within him, and 
waned it down in vain, Cunristt- 
aniTy could have “brought life and 
immortality to light” for him: alas!— 
and again alas!—that he should have 
put from him these her blessed 
offices. 

High Poetic feeling is very nearly 
allied to the gift of Prophecy. In- 
deed, the probability that the Vates 
possesses both characters, is much 
greater than is generally imagined. 
And what a memorable instance is 
SHEttey: allusions to his untimely 
fate abound in his writings ; and the 
very night before his fatal voyage, he 
is represented as having said—* Should 
I die to-morrow, 1 shall have lived 
(i.e, with regard to feeling) to be 
older than my father !” 


Forty-second. 


As I am at the Ports, I am tempted 
to introduce a few words about two 
that I have been lately studying to- 
gether, and even to institute a compa- 
rison between them, though’ it must 
be a comparison of contrast; I mean 
Byron and Woarpswortn. 

There is nothing, to my mind, so 
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aptly illustrating Poetic compositions, 
as a River—and, certainly few things 
can afford easier means of comparing. 
Byron, then, I would liken to a 
wide majestic stream, whose channel 
is throughout rugged and irregular, 
causing, as it proceeds, endless succes- 
sions of noble cataracts, and attracting 
immediate and universal admiration 
from its mighty and glorious qualities. 
Worpsworth, on the other hand, re- 
quires a particular temperament in 
you before you can give him your ap- 
plause ; (just as he says in one of his 
own sweet minor poems— 


** You must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.”) 


He, too, is a noble and majestic stream, 
but his course is less rapid and more 
regular. He is calm, tranquil, deep, 
and overflowing in fulness—possessing 
none of the “dread magnificence” of 
Byron ; ete at the same time, dis- 
playing charms all his own. Byron 
attracts at once—WorpsworTH re- 
quires acquaintance with, to be liked. 
Exactly as is the case with individuals : 
we meet in society many with whom 
we are struck on the very moment of 
introduction ; but as our intercourse 
advances, the tinsel wears off, and we 
find, at best, our intimacy does not 
improve. There may be others in 
that very company—less attractive, 
perhaps, in appearance—but whose 
‘inner man” is sterling, and whose 
friendship far more valuable than that 
of their more showy competitors. We 
love them the more we know them, 
until at last love and esteem are both 
lost in admiration. 

Such has been my knowledge of 
Worpsworts ; nor have I found him 
by any means tame or commonplace, 
as is (or rather was) the general im- 
pression. Oh! no: like the bird that, 
with wheeling flight in the sunbeam, 
rises and rises until he is lost in the 
glory, while we veil our eyes that 
vainly endeavour to follow him; so 
have I, while listening to his divine 
numbers, been “dazzled in the excess 
of light,” and have wondered at the 
sublimities to which he is sometimes 
borne. But this is not his general 
character. He is for the most part 
gentle, and lowly, and meekly-humble: 


his images are delightful, often exqui- 
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site—take, for example, his description 
of a cathedral’s interior— 


‘* The lofty pillars, spread on branching 
roof, 

Self-poised, and scooped into ten thou- 
sand cells, 

‘Where light and shade repose, where 
music dwells, 


Lingering and wandering on, as loathe to 
die r 


or when he speaks of — 


“‘ That soft rustling of invisible wings 
Which angels make, on works of love 
descending ;” 


or when he paints the intense stillness 
of evening— 


** Quiet as a Nun, 
Breathless in adoration ;” 


or when (in words that I have by me, 
traced out by his own pen, and which 
sent me from himself I prize beyond 

old,) he tells of the emotions awakened 
in his mind by a single, simple flower— 


*¢ To me the meanest flower that blows 


can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears |” 


There is a glorious calm pervading the 
whole, like the silence of Heaven in the 
deep hush of Night ; and this calm 
finds its way into the soul, as we 
pause and gaze motionless with 
ecstasy. Our delight thrills us in- 
voluntarily, and our whole heart is 
overflowing with exquisite pleasure. 
There are no writings (1 mean, of 
course, uninspired) that can so tran- 
quillize ; none that can leave such 
lasting impressions of good; and in 
this respect it may be said—and I say 
it with reverence—there is “ virtue” 
proceeding out of them. 


Horty-third. 

There is one fine old English word, 
whose very sound conveys its sense, 
and which, to my mind, exactly pic- 
tures that thrilling shudder we expe- 
rience on listening to the night-winds 
moaning through old forest trees— 
I mean the word “preary.” Tush! 
reader, do you not see the great wood 
monarchs bending and shivering under 
that piercing blast? and nearer now it 
howls; and now it hurtles past us— 
ugh! I'll look no more. 
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There are periods, I am persuaded, 
in every man’s life, when the glittering 
veil which is spread round the things 
of time is involuntarily uplifted, and 
the soul rises above the world, and 
holds a lofty communion with the 
things which “shall be;” when we 
feel within ourselves the hallowed as- 
surance that Eartu contains not our 
home, and when we look into other 
worlds for that fulness of satisfaction 
which we cannot now find here. Oh! 
these are seasons in which Hzaven 
itself descends upon us in fragrance— 
sanctifying, and blessing, and tranquil. 
lising the soul, and shedding around it 
a halo of peace and a fulness of 
thought and feeling, almost too exqui- 
site for continued enjoyment. 

And then, in these silent and lonely 
moments, the memories of the departed 
throng fast and full upon us, and we 
loveto recall the associations connected 
with their revered names, and the 
sunny hours we were wont to enjoy in 
their company; and thoughts and vi- 
sions of the past, and recollections of 
years gone by, and the early scenes of 
our youth, start up before our pleased 
and excited imagination. We gaze 
with mingled feelings of the purest 
pleasure and ofrapt astonishment upon 
this wondrous picture. We live over 
again our past existence. We asso- 
ciate with those who had—we thought 
so, at least—left us for ever ; vhs. 
hold them living and moving amongst 
us as they did of yore: yea, we hear 
their very voices mingling together in 
harmonious peal; and though there 
be something not of earth around 
them—though they come to us invested 
with a purity that fills us with awe; 
yet who would forego this more than 
mortal enjoyment, tinged though it be 
with the tear of sorrow—who would 
think of abandoning this foretaste of 
Heaven for any mockery of happiness 
which the world pretends to bestow ? 

* * * * 

What is there better calculated to 
soothe the dying pillow than this belief 
that though separated from our friends 
in the body, we shall nevertheless be 
with them in the spirit; and though 
our corporeal communion perish, yet 
that all our kindlier feelings and all 
our gentler emotions shall be only in- 
creased, exalted, purified! 

And what can dry the mourner’s 
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tear, and pour balm uponthe anguished 
heart of the survivor, more than the 
knowledge that he is not disunited 
from the object he loved ; and that that 
last and sad farewell which the strug- 
ling spirit took of earth, was but the 
Sismissal of its fears, and its weak- 
nesses, and its less noble passions, 
while it now finds a secret and de- 
lightful employment in the continued 
guardianship of its kindred souls ! 

Is there not in this way a heaven- 
breathing blessedness attached to the 
belief, which gives us the companion- 
ship of angels, and restores to us the 
sainted presence of those we most 
loved upon Earth? 


PForty-fitth. 

Strange and mysterious is it, that in 
the weary course of our earthly travel, 
we should so unfailingly dwell upon the 
happier past ; and that “ memories of 
tranquil childhood, and home-sheltered 
love” should not be effaced by the rude 
scenes of life, but should, on the con- 
trary, form the hallowed visions of our 
better hours. And oh! is it not hu- 
miliating for us to remember that the 
Heaven which lay about us in our 
Infancy, was, as we progressed in years, 
left further and still further behind ; 
that cares, and vanity, and wretched 
ambition alone form the unkindly at- 
mosphere of our riper years; that 
manhood and misery do continually 
company and lie down together; and 
that when we call to mirid the mani- 
fold scenes of our lifetime through 
which we have passed, all that we can 
point to of unmixed happiness was 
ours when we were constitutionally 
incapable of enjoying it. Meat 

ORTALITY is, after all, a great 
blessing. When wearied and way- 
worn, as we so often feel in treading the 
paths of the wilderness, how delightful 
the thought, that we shall lay our- 
selves down and sleep in peace! And 
as Time creeps on, and “the world 
falls to pieces round about us,” and 
the friends that we cherished are gone, 
all gone—is it not sweetly consoling to 
think that though they cannot return 
to us, we shall assuredly go to them? 
Yes! well did the seer say— 


*T would not live alway !” 


PHorty-siyth. 
I do not know why—I suppose the 
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feeling is an unnatural one—but I 
have ever felt in Summer tenfold more 
lonely than at any other period of the 
year. When the sky above you is un- 
failingly bright and blue, and the sun 
looks down cheerily on the green 
earth, and all is smiling and beautiful 
around, does not the heart, without in 
anywise its own seeking it, feel deeply 
the influence of sadness and depres- 
sion; and do not impetuous longings 
rise up within you for those who are 
absent, and who ought (for your en- 
joyment of the scene) to be with you 
now ? 

We realize, perhaps, in a dreamy 
vision things that were. We shadow 
forth from absence—from parting— 
from the grave itself—all that we 
once loved. We restore to our deso- 
late bosom the friend that was once to 
us ALL IN ALL; and for a season are 
we thus made perfectly happy. 

The room in which we are sitting 
is perhaps the very same,—no one ar- 
ticle of its furniture has been altered, 
—nay! there lie the very same books 
as of old, the same ornaments, the 
same arrangement of every thing. 
From the windows is seen the same 
tranquil prospect,— 


“* The river wandering of its own sweet 
will ;” 


The distant hills retiring each behind 
the other, until the rearmost vanishes 
into the soft blue sky; the sloping 
woodland, with its rich green soil ; 
and in the distance old Ocean asleep, 
‘like the babe on his mother’s breast.” 
And, look, while the sun gleams down 
upon it, and turns its glassy surface 
into 


‘* A burnished sheet of living gold,” 


The glorious luminary shines likewise 
into the old quiet room, even as it did 
in other times. See! it streams in 
through the casement, and its refracted 
ray forms on the opposite wall the 
same grotesque figures that we once 
remarked in company with our be- 
loved Ones. The old picture-frames 
create the same shadows—shadows of 
the same intensity, the same size, the 
very same shape: and it is the same 
season of the year, the bright glad 
Summer. All around us is un- 
changed, and as our musing fancy un- 
consciously takes in each particular 
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object, and arranges them with all her 
quaintness when once brought toge- 
ther, she calls up from the shadowy 
ast the “old familiar faces” that we 
oved so well. For awhile are we 
happy ; for now every thing is as Ir 
USED TO BE. 

But I cannot speak of the terrible 
revulsion of feeling which overwhelms 
us when we find we were but dream- 
ing ; when echo can only repeat our 
vain ery of lamentation, and the 
voices that never spoke to us but in 
accents of fondness, are hushed and 
silent for ever. It may be, my reader, 
you have felt this agony ; and a feel- 
ing so intense and so sublimely awful 
cannot be imaged forth in words, it is 
too much one of those deep indwellers 
of the heart. 

Never want I living friends save at 
this all-glorious period of the year. 
Give every indulgence to winter ; 
speak of the cheerful hearth, the flow 
of conversation, the joyful meeting of 
friends—to its fullest extent will I ac- 
knowledge the greatness of these 
claims. But for me the gladsome day, 
when 

“ Life simply is luxury,” 

doth call a thousandfold more for the 
few I love. My pulses haye in them 
more of life; my heart is more open 
to sympathy; and my first emotion, 
as I go forth, is a yearning for their 
presence, and when this hope is frus- 
trated I can solemnly say, “ I never 
feel so lonely as when the sun shines 
upon me most brightly!” 


PForty-sebenth. 

* * Everlasting memories of 
by-gone hours, which the faithful mind 
preserves throughout all its journey- 
ings ; and nourishes itself upon them 
as the camel in the desert on the cool- 
ing streams it has drunk in days be- 


fore. 
PHForty-eighth. 


There is but one real misfortune 
that can happen to us in this world— 
this is the Sasen of friends; for, all 
else either fortune can renew, or years 
restore. The absent will return, and 
“danger past will change to’ present 
joy,” the recital of mutual trial will 
give additional zest to present com- 
fort, and the scenes we have individu- 
ally witnessed will contribute to an 
increase of the happiness we are en- 

Vor. XIX.—No, 114. 
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joying together. And the cold and 
the divided can exchange the hand of 
fellowship ; misunderstanding will be 
explained and will vanish away; the 
cause of their separation will not 
stand the test of inquiry, and they will 
(in the words of Lover's sweet song,) 


** Meet again like parted streams, and 
mingle as of old.” 


All stumbling-blocks will be removed 
from the way, and they will once more 
dwell together in unity. 

But with the peap neither of these 
can be. From them our separation is 
clearly marked, and perfectly impas- 
sable. Could we take the thunder for 
our voice, and unite the war-peal of 
the elements into one sound, and 
make that sound the single word 
AWAKE!—they will not startle. Or 
if, in gentler mood, we lay ourselves 
down upon the green turf beneath 
which they are sleeping, and implore 
them by the recollection of former 
tenderness and of plighted faith, to 
hearken to our cry—even yet they 
will not listen unto us. They heed 
not our misery, they regard not our 
solicitation :— 


*¢ Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid 
side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have 
replied !” 
+*« * ” os 

There are wherein the peap have 
an unmeasured superiority over those 
that be yet alive. There are qualities 
and affections within the grave, which 
may not enter the domestic hearth, 
—and what are they? They are mu- 
tual attractions. CoLtpNess can never 
come between us and those who are 
sleeping ; those strange sad divisions 
which mar the nearest relationship and 
destroy the dearest friendship, cannot 
exist between us and those whoare 
to their quiet rest ; with the departed 
the future does not contradict the past 
—they never change—we can never as- 
sociate them in our minds with neglect 
or forgetfulness. Removed as they 
are from our daily converse, we feel 
that they are equally removed from 
the weaknesses and frailties to which 
we are still subjected. They cannot 
offend us, and can therefore never 
become the less dear. 

And with regard to ourselves, the 
dead must always appear in a different 

3 PF 
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light (different at least in our eyes) 
from that which the living must of 
necessity wear. Towards them the 
purer and more hallowed part of our 
nature is ever turned, and the meaner 
and more earthly is all forgotten. 
Our pitiful passions wage no war with 
the tomb, for there it is that “the 
wicked cease from troubling.” They 
seek not, as though they ue how 
fruitless the attempt, to break 


“‘ The calm slumbers of the dead man’s 
night.” 


Envy, and pride, and jealousy are no 
more remembered. We are better 
men towards those that are gone, 
now that they are gone; and 
while contemplating their memories, 
we feel an elevation of character, and 
a dignity of soul, and a magnanimity 
of purpose which we can rarely, if 
ever, experience in our intercourse 
with the living. 


PForty-ninth. 


Buried thoughts and buried feel- 
ings, ye silent monitors to the lonely 
man, how strange is that wizard 


power which can summon you up from 
, 


your shadowy tombs! And oh, how 
oft hath your invoked presence cheered 
my solitary hour with the remem- 
brance that 


** Such things were.” 


And phantoms though ye be, the 
world—that wise, cold, calculating, 
sensible place—hath not, in its deepest 
influence, the magic to dispel you. 
May you remain with me always, and 
preserve in your everlasting memory 
those choicest of earth's boons— 
friends and friendship ! 


HF tltieth. 


Who has not read the pathetic 
story of “Rabbi Meir, or the 
jewels,” to which the English reader 
was first introduced by Coleridge's 
translation? I am happy to put on 
record, in the pages oF Tux ar 
Universiry Macazine, another of 
those luxuriant fancyings. Israel- 
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Ben-Israel, of the good town of 
Saide (Sidon) was the imparter 
thereof, but all defects in its English 
clothing are mine own. Seated toge- 
ther on our mats upon his house-top, 
with the golden sun of Syria just 
dipping into horizon, it made an im- 
pression on my mind that will not 
soon be effaced. I am a very bad 
Talmudist—hardly know the differ- 
ence between the Mischna and the 
Gemara—or why the edition of Ba- 
bylon is preferable to that of Jeru- 
salem; accordingly, I cannot say in 
what part of the volume the following 
sketch is to be found. Perhaps the 
rogue was deceiving me in assigning 
it a place at all therein; I should not 
be much surprised, when now I think 
of his keen hazel eye, and his yet 
keener tongue, if it were so. Indeed, 
in his wish to humbug the Frank, he 
might have done what my Killarney 
guide did,—i. e. got up an impromptu 
legend—a tradition that was never 
handed down further than from him- 
self to myself. This is perhaps of 
introduction a little de plus; now for 
the history itself; it is called— 


THE DESTROYER AND THE DELIVERER,. 
A LEAF FROM THE RAGBIS. 


It came to pass on that awful day, 
when the first Man transgressed the 
commandment of his Maker, that the 
Lorp in Heaven gathered together 
his angels to an assembly, both to 
declare unto them his counsel, and to 
reveal to them the story of Man’s 
disobedience. 

And as they were all congregated 
round the throne of the Erernat, the 
voice of the Lory“ came and spake 
unto them, saying— 

“Sons of the Morning, and ye 
Cherubim and Seraphim, hearken unto 
my voice ! 

“The world which I created for 
man, with his pollutions he hath pol- 
luted; and lo! the penalty of his 
transgressions is at hand. 

** He hath disbelieved my word, and 
hath listened to the tempter saying 
ba him—‘ Thou shalt not surely 

ie!’ 

« And now, have I said, and shall I 
not do it? Deratx has passed upon 


* In the original the word is throughout Tim’, JEHOVAE, 
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the sons of Earth for ever. Which of 
you, going down, will daily execute 
mine office ?” 

And they were all silent for sorrow, 
for they knew how well beloved man 
had been. 

And again the Lorp spake unto 
them, saying— 

“ Which of you will be the Sword 
in my hand to execute judgment and 
justice upon the sons of men? Earth 
is cursed for their sake; dust they 
are, and unto dust they shall return.” 

And it came to pass, when the 
angels continued silent, that Azragt, 
the fairest of all the Seraphs, stood 
forth and said— 

«« Behold thy servant, O Lorp!” 

And the Lorp, as he looked upon 
Azrael, smiled upon him, and said 
unto him— 

«« Knowest thou, my son, what shall 
be thy portion? Thou must leave the 
brightness of my presence and the ful- 
ness of the joy which thou hast here ; 
thou must company with sin and 
misery, and take up thine abode for 
ages to come in the house of mourn- 
ing! Yea, thou shalt be called the 
Father of Corruption; and the worm 
shall be thy mother and thy sister. 
Wilt thou go down and abide among 
them ?”, 

And he answered and said—* Yea, 
Lorp !” 

And the Lorp said again unto 
Azrael— 

** Knowest thou, O AzragLt, what 
shall be thy portion? Thou hopest to 
have blessing from man, but behold, 
there are curses. Thou desirest 
thanksgiving, but lo, they will fear 
thee. The boon of thy coming will 
be despised and set at naught; for 
men will call thee, tHe Destroyen— 
THE DersoLtarorn—,THE KING oF 
Terrors |’ 

And Azrael said— 

« What am I that I should answer 
unto the Lord my God? Behold, thou 
chargest thine angels with folly, and 
the Heavens are not clean in thy sight ; 
and how shall I speak what thou 
knowest not already, or how shall [ 
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answer what is not even now clear be- 
fore thee ?” 

“‘ Generations there will be to hate 
and fear me, and thousands to whom 
I shall be but Thy minister of wrath ; 
but will there be none to long for and 
welcome me—none to hail mine ap- 
proach with gratitude and thanks- 
giving ? 

* Will not the world-sick captive 
sigh for me, when he looks through 
the grates of his dungeon, and feels 
that I atone can bring him forth? 

“ Will not the weary warrior wel- 
come with rapture the coming of Him 
who will deliver him from his battles, 
and crown his temples with the proud 
wreath of victory ? 

« And will not the broken-hearted 
long for One who will dry up all their 
tears, and pour a balm upon all their 
wounds? Yea, though to some I 


shall bear thename of rHe Destroyrer, 

by others I shall be called tHe Dett- 

VERER, and THE REWARDER !” 
+ * . 


And so it was that Azrart came 
down and dwelt on Earth, and men 
knew him not, for his face was hid as 
it were with acloud. But the weary, 
the way-worn, and the wretched, saw 
beneath that veil, and recognised in 
his features the most glorious of all the 
Seraphim. 

My space is filled, my time ex- 
hausted ; yet I hesitate in pronounc- 
ing that word which “has been 
arid must be”—that word of despair— 
“FARBWELL.” It cannot, however, now 
be otherwise. But let us breathe it in 
the spirit of promise, fondly (though, 
alas! more often vainly) uttered, of 
meeting again—that spirit of pro- 
mise which, all-deceitful as it is, hath 
nevertheless often kept up young hearts 
from breaking. Farewett, then, my 
reader, at least pour le present : haply, 
we shall meet again, and hie in de- 
lighted company— 


‘** To-morrow to fresh fields and pas- 
tures new !” 
A Dreamer, 
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Che Hair anv faithless One of Gratlob. 


JOHANN-GOTTFRIED HERDER. 
(From the Morlachian.) 


Unto Grailov’s town Moostafa-Shem 
Mahmud Pasha, the redoubted warrior, 
Marched in thunder. He threw down the barrier 
Of its brazen gates, and trampled them 
Into dust. And, at the sunset hour, 
Forty of his Agas ate white bread 
In the Hospodar of Grailov’s tower ; 
And, when they had eaten much, they said, 
« Allah akbar !—let us have some water 
Brought in crystal vases!” But none other 
Understood their Scytho-Turkish words 
Save the Hospodar’s majestic daughter ;— 
And the Hospodar’s majestic daughter, 
Turning to her mother, called out, “* Mother ! 
Water, quickly, for these Moslem lords!” 


And the water came in crystal vases ; 
And all drank except the young Abassiz. 
He drank not; but, turning tow’rds the mother, 

Said, “ May Allah bless thee, courteous dame ! 
Would I were thy lovely daughter’s brother ! 

Will she greet me by a fonder name, 

That of husband?” And the mother spake, 

“‘ If thou jest not, princely Kapitaun, 

I feel sorry for thy noble sake, 
But my daughter has been plighted long 

Unto Carlodzniep of Orlovaun, 

Whose hot blood would burn beneath a wrong. 

Three new suits of scarlet silk he gave her, 
Three deep coffers full of yellow gold, 

Three rare diamonds glorious to behold, 
Gems whose lustre lends our night-saloon 
Radiance brighter than the sun’s at noon ; 

All these gifts her generous lover gave her, 
Wherefore, Aga, spare thy flattering speech, 
For this fruit hangs high beyond thy reach ; 

Maiden once betrothed may not waver.” 


Sorrow sank like lead into the core 

Of Ab§fssiz’ heart. He said no more, 

Said no more, and closed no eye that night, 

But, with Morning’s palest blush of light, 

Up he rose, and, sighing deeply, went 

Straightway to the Pasha Mahmud's tent ;1 

And his words were, “ Mighty Lord and Master 
May Your Highness reign a thousand years 
Lo! a maiden, whose bright eyes are spears, 

Paulinell, the fair-as-alabaster 

Daughter of Smolensk, the Hospocar, 
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Who transcendeth every damsel here, 
As the moon outshines each paler star, 
Speaks our language with a silver tongue, 
Yet hath been affianced many a year 
Unto Carlodzniep of Orlovaun ! 
Will Your Highness tolerate such wrong, 
While one Moslem sword remains undrawn ?” 


Thus he spake, made mad by Love’s disease ; 
So the Pasha, on the self-same day, 
Bade be called Smolensk, the Hospodar, 
And the Pasha’s words to him were these, 
* Allah kérim! What is this they say? 
So thou hast a daughter, Hospodar, 
Who transcendeth every maid beside, 
As the moon outshines each paler star ?— 
It is well! Thy child shall be my bride!” 


Spake the noble father in reply, 
‘‘ Beautiful my daughter is, in truth, 
Beautiful and gentle as the fawn’; 
But her hand is not for thee to buy: 
Promised is she to the gallant youth, 
Carlodzniep, the Lord of Orlovaun. 

Three new suits of scarlet silk he gave her, 
Three deep coffers full of yellow gold, 

Three rare diamonds glorious to behold, 
Gems whose lustre lends our night-saloon 
Radiance brighter than the sun’s at noon : 

All these gifts her generous lover gave her, 
Wherefore,. Pasha, spare thy flattering speech, 
For this fruit hangs high beyond thy reach ; 

Maiden once betrothed must not waver.” 


Silently the Pasha heard the father, 
Silently he heard him to the end ; 
Museful then, as one who seeks to gather 
In his wandering thoughts, he stood, but soon 
Looking up, spake thus, “ Well, then, my friend, 
Hearken calmly: I must ask a boon. 
As thy daughter’s heart may still be free, 
Fetch her hither with her lordly lover, 
So shall thou and I anon discover 
Which the maiden chooseth, him or me.” 


There he stopped. The father, sad in soul, 
Went his way. The gloomiest bodings crept 
O'er his upright mind ; and, ere he slept, 

Sent he off to Carlodzniep a scroll— 

“ Health and Honour! Be alert, my son, 
Else the Pasha robs thee of the bride 

Thou hast fondly wooed and fairly won ! 

Rise with Morning’s dawn and come to me : 

Thou and I and Paulinell must ride 

Over to the Pasha’s tent, and there 

Shall the maiden’s own true lips declare 
Which her heart preferreth, him or thee.” 
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He to whom this warning word was written, 
Carlodzniep, the Lord of Orlovaun, 
Slept not all that night, but, with the dawn, 
Fiercely bounding, like a frenzy-smitten 
Man, upon his deathblack barb, he rode 
Till he reached the Hospodar’s abode, 
And, before the noontide hour went by, 
Stood beside the maiden and her sire 
In the Pasha’s tent,—a strange dusk fire 
Flashing at each moment from his eye. 


Brief the Pasha’s words were, frank and brief: 

« Fairest maiden in this northern land, 

Lo! two suitors for thy heart and hand, 
One a Servian, one an Othman, Chief, 
Carlodzniep and I. Thy will is free. 

Choose, then, maiden, either one or other ; 
Choose whiche’er thou willest, him or me.” 

And the maiden (her manceuvring mother 
Having schooled her overnight) at once 
In unfaltering accents made response— 

“ Rather this green grass with thee, my lord, 
Rather thee with only wheat and milk, 

Than red wines and beds of damask silk 

With a husband of my heart abhorred !”” 


Here was perfidy! The lightning-blood 
Froze within the young man’s breast and brain 
As he listened. For a space he stood 
Marble-motionless. But, soon again 
All the warrior’s pride re-nerved his heart, 
And he spake, “ False girl! Thus, then, we part! 
For this base betrayal was I born ! 
Be it so !—thy meed is henceforth Scorn. 
Were thy hand mine trebly I would spurn it 
As a foul, polluted, leprous thing. 
Give me back my presents !—that gold ring 
On thy finger once was mine: return it! 
I would leave thee fetterless and free 
In thy bargain—and thine infamy |” 


And the maiden, without word or look, 
Yielding, slavelike, to the stern command, 

Without love, or hate, or anger, took 

Off the ring and held it out,—when, lo! 

Carlodzniep, with one swift sabre-blow, 
Severed from her arm that guilty hand! 

And then spake, with calm, but hollow, tone— 
**Pasha! J have taken what was mine— 
Now take thou the remnant—it is thine— 

Justice metes to every one his own.” 


Wrathful was the Pasha. What!” he cried, 
«« Wretch !—thou sheddest blood at my Deewaun ? |* 
Mount thy charger! Thou and I must ride 
Forth to instant combat!” So they rode, 
Mahmud and the Lord of Orlovaun, 
Out upon the upland. Nor abode 


* Council, 
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Long in doubt the issue of the strife, 
For the Moslem, in his prime of life, 
Perished by the arm of Carlodzniep, 
Whose avenging sabre then and there 
Clave both man and saddle. But the slayer 
Never more was known to smile,—or weep.* 










Tr, 






©, Maria, Regina Misericorviz! 


KARL SIMROCK, 










There lived a Knight long years ago, 
Proud, carnal, vain, devotionless. 
Of Gop above, or Hell below, 
He took no thought, but, undismayed, 
Pursued his course of wickedness. 
His heart was rock ; he never prayed 
To be forgiven for all his treasons ; , 
He only said, at certain seasons, 
“ O, Mary, Queen of Mercy !” 















Years rolled, and found him still the same, 
Still draining Pleasure’s poison-bowl ; 
Yet felt he now and then some shame ; 

The torment of the Undying Worm 

At whiles woke in his trembling soul ; 

And then, though powerless to reform, 
Would he, in hope to’ appease that sternest 
Avenger, cry, and more in earnest, 

* O, Mary, Queen of Mercy !” 















At last Youth’s riotous time was gone, 
And Loathing now came after Sin. 
With locks yet brown, he felt as one 
Grown grey at heart ; and oft, with tears, 
He tried, but all in vain, to win 
From the dark desert of his years 
One flower of hope; yet, morn and e’ening, 
He still cried, but with deeper meaning, 
*¢O, Many, Queen of Mercy |” 















A happier mind, a holier mood, 
A purer spirit, ruled him now : 
© more in thrall to flesh and blood, 
He took a pilgrim-staff in hand, 
And, under a religious vow, . 
Travailed his way to Pommerland. 
There entered he an humble cloister, 
Exclaiming, while his eyes grew moister, 
“OQ, Mary, Queen of Mercy !” 
















* The original of this ae. tale, which would appear to have been founded on 
fact, is preserved in the Morlachian Histories of the Abbate Alberto Fortis, 
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Here, shorn and cowled, he laid his cares 
Aside, and wrought for Gop alone. 
Albeit, he sang no choral prayers, 
Nor matin hymn nor laud could learn, 
He mortified his flesh to stone ; 

For him no penance was too stern ; 
And often prayed he on his Jonely 
Cell-couch at night, but still said only, 

“ O, Mary, Queen of Mercy !” 


And thus he lived, long, long ; and, when 
Gop’s angels called him, thus he died. 
Confession made he none to men, 
Yet, when they anointed him with oil, 
He seemed already glorified. 
His penances, his tears, his toil, 
Were past ; and now, with passionate sighing, 
Praise thus broke from his lips while dying, 
*©O, Mary, Queen of Mercy !” 


They buried him with mass and song 
Aneath a little knoll so green ; 
But, lo! a wonder-sight !—Ere long 
Rose, blooming, from that verdant mound, 
The fairest lily ever seen ; 
And, on its petal-edges round, 
Relieving their translucent whiteness, 
Did shine these words in gold-hued brightness, 
“ O, Mary, Queen of Mercy !” 


And, would Gon’s angels give thee power, 
Thou, dearest reader, might’st behold 
The fibres of this holy flower, 
Upspringing from the dead man’s heart 
In tremulous threads of light and gold : 

Then wouldst thou choose the better part !* 
And thenceforth flee Sin’s foul suggestions ; 
Thy sole response to mocking questions, 

* O, Mary, Queen of Mercy !” 


Ill 
Gone in the Wind. 


FRIEDRICH RUCKERT. 
(From the Persian.) 
Solomon! where is thy throne? It is gone in the wind. 
Babylon! where is thy might? It is gone in the wind. 
Like the swift shadows of Noon, like the dreams of the Blind, 
Vanish the glories and pomps of the earth in the wind. 


Man! canst thou build upon aught in the pride of thy mind ? 
Wisdom will teach thee that nothing can tarry behind ; 

Though there be thousand bright actions embalmed and enshrined, 
Myriads and millions of brighter are snow in the wind. 


Solomon! where is thy throne? It is gone in the wind. 
Babylon! where is thy might? It is gone in the wind. 
All that the genius of Man hath achieved or designed 

Waits but its hour to be dealt with as dust by the wind. 


* Luke x, 42, 
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Say, what is Pleasure? A phantom, a mask undefined ; 
Science? An almond, whereof we can pierce but the rind ; 
Honour and Affluence? Firmans that Fortune hath signed 
Only to glitter and pass on the wings of the wind. 


Solomon! where is thy throne? It is gone in the wind. 
Babylon! where is thy might? It is gone in the wind. 
Who is the Fortunate? He who in anguish hath pined! 
He shall rejoice when his relics are dust in the wind! 


Mortal! be careful with what thy best hopes are entwined ; 
Woe to the miners for Truth—where the Lampless have mined! 
Woe to tRe seekers on earth for—what none ever find! 

They and their trust shall be scattered like leaves on the wind. 


Solomon! where is thy throne? It is gone in the wind. 
Babylon! where is thy might? It is gone in the wind. 
Happy in death are they only whose hearts have consigned 
All Earth’s affections and longings and cares to the wind. 


Pity, thou, reader! the madness of poor Humankind, 

Raving of Knowledge,—and Satan so busy to blind! 

Raving of Glory,—like me,—for the garlands I bind 
(Garlands of song) are but gathered, and—strewn in the wind! 


Solomon! where is thy throne? It is gone in the wind. 
Babylon! where is thy might? It is gone in the wind. 
I, Abul-Namez, must rest ; for my fire hath declined, 
And I hear voices from Hades like bells on the wind. 


Iv. 


Che Castle ober the Hea. 


LUDOVIC UHLAND. 


«‘ Sawest thou the castle that beetles over 
The wine-dark sea ? 

The rosy sunset clouds do hover 
Above it so goldenly ! 


“Tt hath a leaning as though it would bend to 
The waves below ; 

It hath a longing as though to ascend to 
The skies in their gorgeous glow.” — 


‘‘ Well saw I the castle that beetles over 
The wine-dark sea ; 

And a pall of watery clouds did cover 
Its battlements gloomsomely.”— 


‘The winds and the moonlit waves were singing 
A choral song ? 

And the brilliant castle-hall was ringing 
With melody all night long ?”— 


‘* The winds and the moonless waves were sleeping 
In stillness all ; 

But many voices of woe and weeping 
Rose out from the castle-hail.”— 
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‘And sawest thou not step forth so lightly 
The King and Queen, 

Their festal dresses bespangled brightly, 
Their crowns of a dazzling sheen ? 


* And by their side a resplendent vision, 
A virgin fair, 

The glorious child of some clime elysian, 
With starry gems in her hair ?”— 


& Well saw I the twain by the wine-dark water 
Walk slower and slower ; e 

They were clad in weeds, and their virgin daughter 
Was found at their side no more!” 


ve 


Che Grabe-Vigger’s Chant. 
LUDOVIC-HEINRICH-CHRISTOPH HOELTY, 


Dig, dig, my spade ! 

Whate’er these hands have made, 
Good spade, I owe to thee! 

Rich folk and poor 

Throng in at my dark door, 
Come late or soon to me. 


Yon yellow skull 
Showed once a beautiful 
But haughty brow and lip ; 
Yon thing of bones 
Left kings and courts and thrones 
For reptile fellowship! 


This head with hair 
Was that of one too fair 
To linger long on earth: 
Love, Beauty, Grace, 
Beamed from her angel face, 
And smiles and sunny mirth. 


Ah, gone, and gone ! 
We wither one by one, 
As Autumn-leaves decay, 
Old, Young, and all ; 
Yet, whensoe’er we fall, 
Life seemeth but a day ! 


Dig, then, my spade ! 

Whate’er these hands have made, 
Good spade, I owe to thee ; 

Rich folk and poor 

Must knock at my dark door, 
Must one day come to me. 
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vi. 
Lobe-ditty, 
JOHANN-ELIAS SCHLEGEL. 


My love, my wingéd love, is like the swallow, 
Which in Autumn flies from home, 

But, when balmy Spring agen is come, 

And soft airs and sunshine follow, 

Returneth newly, 

And gladdens her old haunts till after bowery July. 


My slumberous love is like the winter-smitten 

Tree, whereon Decay doth feed, 

Till the drooping dells and forests read 

What the hand of May hath written 

Against their sadness ; 

And then, behold! it wakens up to life and gladness! 


My love, my flitting love, is like the shadow 

All day long on path or wall : 

Let but Evening’s dim-grey curtains fall, 

And the sunlight leave the meadow, 

And, self-invited, 

It wanders through all bowers where Beauty’s lamps are lighted, 


Vil. 
Co the Ghost-Heeress of Preborst, after her Vecease, 
JUSTINUS KERNER, 


Farewell !—the All I owe to thee 
This breast enshrined shall ever keep : 
Mine Inner Sense upwakes to see 
The Ghostworld’s clear and wondrous Deep. 


Where’er thy home,—in Light or Shade,— 
A spirit still thou wert and art: 

Oh! if my faith shall fail or fade, 
Send thou a sign to cheer my heart! 


And, since thou soon shalt share the power 
Of purer spirits, blesséd, bright, 

Sustain me in that fateful hour 
When Death shall rob mine eyes of light! 


Above thy grave-mound blooms and blows 
Of all dear flowers the dearest one, 

Mute witness of the Saviour’s woes, 
Thine own beloved Hypericon.* 


And that lone flower, blood-hued at heart, 
And gold without, from every leaf 
Shall nightly to my soul impart 
The memory of thy faith and grief. 


Farewell !—the world may mock, may rave ; 
Me little move its words or ways ; 

Men’s idle scorn he well can brave 
Who never wooed their idler praise. 


See oe as 


* Hypericum perforatum, 
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VII. 
Che Sunken City, 


WILHELM MUELLER. 


I. 
Hark! the faint bells of the Sunken City 
Peal once more their wonted evening-chime : 
From the Deep’s abysses floats a ditty, 
Wild and wondrous, of the olden time. 


ef © wei 


a 


II. 
Temples, towers, and domes of many stories’ 
There lie buried in an ocean-grave, 
Undescried, save when their golden glories 
Gleam, at sunset, through the lighted wave. 


—a © 


IU. 
And the mariner who hath seen them glisten,” 
In whose ear those magic bells do sound, 
Night by night bides there to watch and listen, 
Though Death lurks behind each dark rock round. 


Iv. 

So the bells of Memory’s Wonder-city 
Peal for me their old melodious chime : 

So my heart pours forth a changeful ditty, 
Sad und pleasant, from the by-gone time. 


ve 
Domes, and towers, and castles, fancy-builded, 
There lie lost to Daylight’s garish beams, 
There lie hidden, till unveiled and gilded, 
Glory-gilded, by my nightly dreams! 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe, ee a ae ee 


VI. 
And then hear I music sweet upknelling 
From a many a well-known phantom-band, 
And, through tears, can see my natural dwelling 
Far off in the Spirit’s luminous land! 


IX. 
Sonnet :—Lessing’s Worvs. 
FRIEDRICH VON SCHLEGEL 


When Doubt itself doth with unfaltering tongue 
Forespeak a bless¢d Future; when blind eyes, 
Opening, read signs and marvels in the skies, 

Then may the Lyre of Hope, long left unstrung, 

Once more thrill through the souls of Old and Young ; 
Then, truly, may men look to see arise 
That glorious Day-star of the Good and Wise 

By seers and bards long prophesied and sung. 

The New, the Eberlasting, Gospel* comes : 
Such bright words burn on one of Lesstne’s pages, 

Scorned of the minds which scorn Truth, Faith, and Mystery, 

But far more dear to me than all the tomes 

Even he hath given to Fame for after-ages, 
Of Satire, Song, Philosophy, and History. 


* Apocal. xiv. 6, 
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Hungary and its Political Relations, Sc. 


HUNGARY AND ITS POLITICAL RELATIONS TO THE EAST AND WEST OF EUROPE. 


Bene deeply interested in the welfare 
of Hungary, it is with great pleasure 
that we have witnessed the sympathy 
which that fine country has of late 
excited in the west of Europe, as 
evinced by the number of works which 
have, within a few years, issued from 
the press, connected with it. We hope 
to show our readers that Hungary 
well deserves the interest and sym- 
pathy which we claim for her, pos- 
sessing as she does a constitution si- 
milar in many respects to the basis of 
our own, and which, although hitherto 
suffered to remain uncultivated and 
unfitted for the progressing intelli- 
gence of the inhabitants: even now, 
at the eleventh hour, her nobles or 
privileged classes, with a spirit of 
magnanimity and noble self-devotion 
rarely exhibited, are endeavouring to 
model into a shape adapted to the exi- 
gencies and interests of the present 
generation. 

Another claim on the sympathy of 
the British nation, and perhaps more 
especially on that of Ireland is, that a 
large proportion of the inhabitants of 
Hungary are Protestants, struggling 
for political and religious freedom, 
with the overweening despotism of the 
Romish church, ever the most ready 
tool of tyranny in all despotic govern- 
ments,and most dangerous engine of 
sedition in all free ones. 

But, even if deaf to these claims, 
the more powerful motive of self- 
interest should lead us, by assisting 
Hungary in the hour of her regene- 
ration, to raise up one of the most 
powerful barriers, in the east of Eu- 
rope, against the further aggrandise- 
ment of Russia. 

The “City of the Magyar,” by 
Miss Pardoe, however agreeable its 
style may be to some persons, we must 
altogether reject as a guide in political 
matters, of which her views are de- 
rived secondhand from some of the 
most ignorant of the movement party 
there. “Mr. Paget’s Travels in 
Hungary and Transylvania” are much 
more correct, but he is also deeply 
tinctured with the false liberalism of 
modern English reform politics, and 


sometimes sees Hungarian affairs 
through a deeply-tinged radical spec- 
tacles. We must, however, do him 
the justice to confess, that there is 
much good in his work, and having 
derived much useful detail information 
from it, we recommend it to our rea- 
ders, with a caution as to its politics. 

In Hungary the king is the pro- 
prietor of the soil, which is held under 
him exclusively by tenure of military 
service. The noble alone is capable 
of holding land, but he has no power 
to sell it, as it is strictly entailed on 
the male issue of the first grantee, in 
failure of which it reverts to the 
crown, to be regranted to some other 
individual. ‘The law of primogeniture 
does not exist here, and all the real 
estates must be divided equally 
amongst the sons. Fiefs-general do 
also exist, but these are few in num- 
ber, and small. Where females be- 
come the last representatives of a fa- 
mily, (in which a fief-general does not 
exist,) they have the right to retain 
one fourth of the lands in their pos- 
session until their marriage, when 
that reverts to the crown, and the 
married females receive one-fourth the 
sum at which the estate had been 
valued at the time it was originall 
granted, and in addition, the wort 
of the bona fide improvements. 

Such property cannot be sold; it 
may, however, be mortgaged, ad in- 
Jinitum, but is always redeemable by 
any male descendant of the original 
grantee, on paying the sum marked on 
the mortgage and the improvements. 

Every noble has the right of selling 
or disposing by will of any property 
which he himself has acquired, should 
he not have children. It is, however, 
necessary that the legatee or pur- 
chaser be noble, in order to entitle 
him to hold the land. A first pos- 
sessor may also declare a fief-general. 

It is evident that under such laws 
the transfer of landed property is 
almost impossible: their strictness is 
evaded by entering double the sum 
really given in the mortgage: such a 
title, is, however, always subject to 
litigation. 
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The lands or fiefs being held by 
tenures of military service, we are 
surprised at finding a large proportion 
in the hands of the clergy; but we 
must recollect that the lords spiritual 
of Hangary were often called on to 
perform military duty; and we find 
that at the fatal battle of Mohacs no 
less than seven bishops were reckoned 
amongst the slain; these lands were 
therefor re held by military tenure, as 
those of the nobility. 

The free towns of Hungary have a 
peculiar constitution. They are cor- 
porations consisting of burgesses, who 
as such have no right to possess land, 
or exercise manorial rights. By a 
fiction of the law, the whole corpora- 
tion is considered as a noble, and as 
such invested with all his privileges. 

Although every holder of land must 
be either a noble, a dignitary of the 
church, or a free town, (considered 
as a noble,) it does not follow that all 
persons holding the title of nobility 
are possessed of land: as Mr. Paget 
truly observes, “ nobility is a privilege 
in Hungary and not a rank.” The 
privileges of nobility are common to 
all classes of nobles, and the distinc- 
tion commonly made into magnates, 
—simple nobles, who are landed pro- 
prietors,—and the bocskoros, or san- 
dalled noble, is merely conventional. 
Magnates are such nobles as are ba- 
rones regni, in virtue of some office, 
as also all counts and barons by title. 
The second class are the untitled pos- 
sessors of land; and the third, or 
boeskoros nobles are those, whose 
forefathers having been in most in- 
stances, landed proprietors, have sunk 
to the social rank of peasants, pre- 
serving still the constitutional privi- 
leges of the noble. 

The existence of this very anoma- 
lous class arises from a variety of cir- 
cumstances. First, the non-existence 
of a law of primogeniture, and the 
ee division of landed pro- 

amongst all the sons of a family, 
a the portion of each dwindled 
down to a miserable hut and garden. 
Again, many were reduced to a state 
of indigence by the system of mort- 
gage above mentioned ; while another 
portion, the smallest in number, have 
obtained the title of nobility as a re- 
ward for distinguished conduct in the 
field, without having acquired any 
property to maintain their new dig- 
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nity: others, again, the descendants 
of families which had formerly pos- 
sessed land in Servia, Bulgaria, and 
other countries which had previously 
formed part of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, and who had been driven out by 
the Turks. 

The privileges of noble landed pro- 
prietors are twofold, those he pos- 
sesses as a noble and his seignorial 
rights, which his feudal holding en- 
title him to. 

The rights and privileges common 
to all classes of nobles are as follows: 
First, immunity from arrests until he 
has been tried and condemned, except 
in cases of high treason, or when 
taken in the fact. Imprisonment for 
debt does not exist, except for the 
non-noble. The house and a certain 
portion of land of each noble, called 
technically his curia, is inviolable by 
all officers of justice. 

The noble is subject to none but his 
king, and to him only when he has 
been legally crowned and sworn to 
maintain the constitution ; he alone is 
capable of holding land, and is subject 
to neither tithe, tax, or toll of any 
kind, and is also exempted from having 
soldiers billeted on him. 

The personal freedom of the Hun- 
garian “ nemes ember,” or nobleman, 
(literally translated,) is secured in the 
manner and with the exceptions above 
mentioned. 

Any charge, whether civil or cri- 
minal, against a noble, must be depo- 
sited in the county court. If pre- 
ferred by a non-noble, a caution must 
be entered into to the’ amount of 
twenty-five florins, for the purpose of 
indemnifying the noble, should the 
charge be proved vexatious or frivo- 
lous. A citation is then made out 
from the county court, demanding an 
answer to the charge,—to prepare 
which six or eight months are allowed, 
at the end of which period he may 
apply for a further time; and so on, 
ad infinitum. In this way suits last 
frequently for several generations, 
and criminal processes are not seldom 
terminated by the natural death of 
the accused party. 

The last remarkable privilege of 
the noble is, that he alone is qualified 
to oceupy any office of trust, or ju- 
dicial appointment, and that while all 
those places are filled by election, he 
alone possesses a vote. 
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The seignorial rights consist of a 
monopoly of the rights of hunting, 
fishing, baking, brewing, distilling, 
keeping an inn, the retail of wine, 
beer, spirits, &e. Each estate has, 
further, its manor-court, (court- 
baron,) in which all disputes arising 
between the peasants of the manor 
are adjudicated, prima instantia. The 
lord of the manor is also, ex officio, 
guardian of all peasant-orphans of his 
estate; he is also frequently bur- 
dened with what is called the jus 
gladii ; and as most writers on Hun- 
gary have totally misconceived this, 
we shall explain it briefly. 

Criminal cases affecting peasants 
are decided in these manor-courts, 
they having the right to pronounce 
capital sentences, subject to the revi- 
sion of the central courts at Buda; 
and this is the jus gladii, which so 
far from being a privilege is a great 
annoyance to the proprietor of an 
estate, as it entails the necessity of 
maintaining prisons, jailers, armed 
hajduks, and also paying a certain 
salary to an executioner. 

The mode of execution is generally 
decapitation, and the criminal is 
placed in a sitting posture, in a com- 
mon chair, when the head is removed 
by one sweep of a long, two-handed 
sword, held horizontally in both 
hands. 

All non-nobles are comprised, in 
Hungarian law Latin, under the de- 
nomination of “ plebs misera contri- 
buens,” and to this class we shall now 
turn our attention. 

We must remark that the clergy of 
the Roman Catholic and the Greek 
churches are ez officio noble, and that 
with the exception of the inhabitants 
of the free towns, each of whom may 
be considered to represent a fraction 
of nobility, all the other inhabitants of 
Hungary are peasants. 

In order to provide for the cultiva- 
tion of their fiefs, the nobles, who 
were constantly engaged in warfare, 
gave up certain portions of their lands 
to nts—generally the remnants 
of the different nations which the war- 
like Magyars had conquered and dis- 

ssessed. One-tenth of the produce 
of these small farms paid in kind, and 
a certain quantity of manual labour 
ae to the landlord, was ere 

i these ts for their hold- 
oe in addition to which they also 
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paid atenth of the whole produce to the 
church, and were obliged further to con- 
tribute a certain sum of money to the 
cassa domestica of the county, and 
also to the cassa militaris of the king- 
dom ; having themselves no right of 
property, and being serfs in the full 
sense of the word—they being subject 
to the two last-mentioned contributions 
personally. 

Things remained in nearly this state 
till the reign of Maria Theresia, when 
—great complaints having been made of 
the burden of taxation which the serfs 
groaned under—that politic empress, 
instead of relieving the peasant from 
taxation, conferred on him a right of 
property in his holding; declaring him 
irremovable from it so long as he paid 
his rent of labour and produce—the 
amount of which was fixed more pre- 
cisely. By this enactment, which may 
be termed the magna charta of the 
Hungarian peasant, all that portion of 
the nobles’ lands under cultivation by 
the peasant was thus rendered virtually 
taxable, and the whole of Hungary 
was rated on the county books as 
either Peasant-land— subject to tax- 
ation, and Ueber-land—that is the por- 
tion which remained over and above 
in the hands of the noble proprietor, 
free from all tax and tithe. 

By this enactment the peasant ac- 
quired, further, the liberty to quit his 
holding and emigrate where he pleased; 
the landlord further lost the power of 
dispossessing the peasant of his hold- 
ing, and the farm itself was fixed at a 
certain number of acres, varying with 
the goodness of the soil in the differ- 
ent counties, from about sixteen to 
forty acres of arable, and six to twelve 
of meadow land: the principal rent 
which remained to be paid was the 
tenth of produce as before. And the 
quantity of labour was fixed at two 
days in each week for one person, one 
one-day’s labour with a pair of horses 
or oxen; some other duties remained 
also, regarding cutting and carrying 
firewood, attending hunting parties 
when the country was infested with 
wild beasts of prey. 

The landlord’s right of inflictin; 
corporal punishment was restraine 
within the limit of twenty-five coups 
de baton. 

In 1835 the peasants’ rights were 
again brought before the diet by the 
government, and the present Urbarium 
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was the result, by which their rights 
have been considerably extended and 
in no casecurtailed. The right of in- 
flicting corporal punishment has been 
taken from the landlord; the peasant 
was declared to have the right of buy- 
ing and selling the investiture, ame- 
liorations, and right of enjoyment of 
his holding ; while the number of days 
gratis labour was reduced, and the 
landlord obliged to pay at a certain 
rate for any quantity which he required 
above the fixed number. For the pro- 
tection of the peasant in these his 
newly acquired privileges, and for the 
adjudication of all questions arising 
between landlord and tenant, a new 
manor court was erected, called Sedes 
Dominalis Urbarialis. 

This is the present condition of the 
Hungarian peasant as regards his land- 
lord, and so far it is much better than 
that of the inhabitants of most coun- 
tries ; but as the noble is free from all 
taxation—whether he be a landed pro- 
prietor or not—the whole burden of 
the expenditure of the country, both 
for its military and domestic establish- 
ments, remains to be borne by the 
peasant. And here we must give a 
sketch of the local and general admi- 
nistration. 

In each of the fifty-two counties 
into which Hungary is divided the 
body of the nobles form a sort of local 
parliament, having high juridical, le- 

islative, and administrative functions. 
This local government has as its head 
an officer somewhat similar to our 
lords lieutenant of counties ; he is no- 
minated by the crown, and his chief 
actual duty is to preside at the elec- 
tions of all the other county officers, 
which occur triennially. This Féispany, 
as he is named, is generally an indivi- 
dual of high family, selected for his 
attachment to the court: in some in- 
stances the dignity is hereditary. But 
the actual working people are, two 
Vice ispany, (high sheriffs,) secretary, 
and vice secretaries, treasurer, fiscus 
or counsel; and for each district of 
the county a sort of stipendiary magis- 
trate, named, Fé szolga biro, (Latin, 
judex communis nobilium,) this officer 
is assisted by a jurassor, ( juratus asses- 
sor,) who performs the functions of 
jury. 

All trials whether civil or criminal 
in which nobles are involved belong to 
the jurisdiction of this county parlia- 
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ment, which is composed solely of 
nobles choosing their officers amongst 
themselves ; all appeals from the ma- 
nor courts are decided here, and a 
further appeal lies to the royal table 
at Buda. 

Each county holds stated meetings 
at least four times a year, or as often 
as is necessary for the purpose of elect- 
ing the deputies to the diet ; framing 
instructions for them how they are to 
vote ; receiving their reports ; assess- 
ing the quantities of money or number 
of soldiers voted by the diet; direct- 
ing the expenditure of public money 
in local improvements; and regulating 
the prices of meat, bread, &c. 

The most extraordinary power which 
they possess, is, that no law passed b 
the diet comes into operation until 
published and sanctioned by each 
county. Hungary is in fact rather to 
be considered as a federal union, than 
one individual state. And the depu- 
ties to the diet are mere delegates. 

The sum of money to be levied on 
the peasants for the cassa domestica, 
or local expenditure—including the 
pay of the county authorities—having 
been determined on by the county, 
this together with the contributions to 
the cassa militaris (voted by the diet) 
is apportioned to the several districts 
of the Szolga birok, or stipendiary 
magistrates, and their officers ; these 
determine what quantum each village 
has to contribute of recruits or money, 
as also the proportion of labour which 
is to be given to the public works: for 
the peasant, in addition to paying for 
the construction of roads and bridges, 
and being subject to toll when he 
passes over them, is also obliged to 
make them with his own labour, while 
the noble contributes nothing what- 
ever: the further assessment is then 
made by officers appointed by the vil- 
lagers themselves, perhaps the only 
instance in Europe where the ultimate 
executive authorities are appointed by 
the people immediately. 

It will not seem surprising from 
what we have stated that the roads 
and public works in Hungary should 
be in a very neglected and almost 
ruinous ‘state, as while unfortunately 
the country, particularly towards the 
south, is almost altogether deficient in 
material for road-making, the whole 
burden of these most expensive works 
must be borne hy the peasant, who 
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although generally rich in the articles 
of food and clothing, is very poor in 
money. 

An attempt has been made to force 
the noble to give up his privilege of 
non-payment, and two enactments have 
already passed the diet by which a 
gradual approximation is being made 
to amore equable distribution of the 
public burdens. One of the provisions 
of the Urbarium enacts, that the noble 
who holds peasant-land is liable to the 
same burdens as the peasant. Further, 
a suspension-bridge has been under- 
taken between Pesth and Buda, on the 
condition that all passengers, whether 
noble or not, should pay toll. These 
are the first steps towards equalization 
of the burden of taxation.” 

The Hungarian diet resembles in 
many respects the parliament of Great 
Britain, and its powers extend in many 
instances even farther, as will be seen 
from the following enumeration of 
them, as stated by Orosz:— 

“ To maintain the old Magyar con- 
stitution, to support it by constitutional 
laws, and to assert and secure the 
rights, liberties, and ancient customs 
of the nation ; to frame laws for par- 
ticular cases; to grant the supplies, 
and to fix the manner and form of 
their collection ; to provide means for 
securing the independence of the 
kingdom, its safety from foreign in- 
fluence, and deliverance from all ene- 
mies; to examine and encourage public 
undertakings, and establish general 
utility ; to superintend the mint ; to 
confer on foreigners the privileges of 
nobility, the permission to colonise the 
the country, and enjoy the rights of 
Hungarians—are, the most important 
functions of the diet.” 

The king possesses the right of sum- 
moning, proroguing, and dissolving the 
diet, and also of fixing the place of its 
being held, which must be within the 
kingdom of Hungary. The constitu- 
tion fixes the period of three years as 
the longest interval from one diet to 
another. 

The diet is composed of two cham- 
bers—the upper one called the mag- 
nates’ table; the lower one, the depu- 
ties’ table. The upper chamber con- 
sists of all the high officers of the 
realm (barones regni) ; the Fé ispanys 
(lords lieutenants of counties); all 
ne who are of age; the bishops 
of both the Roman. Catholic, Greck, 
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and united Greek churches, and one 
or two abbots: its president is the 
Palatin or viceroy, and captain-general 
of the kingdom. The lower house 
has for its president the chief judge 
of the royal table (equivalent to our 
king's bench) ; and is composed of two 
deputies from each of the fifty-two 
counties; three, of the free towns and 
of the higher clergy ; as also of a cer- 
tain number of deputies of absent mag- 
nates and their widows; of these, the 
first class alone have all votes, which 
they are however obliged to give as 
the counties instruct them: they are, 
however, free to give any opinion they 
please. ‘The deputies for all the free 
towns in Hungary, taken together, 
have orily one vote, as also those of 
the Roman Catholic chapters. The 
free towns have been deprived of their 
share in the legislation in consequence 
of their corporations being so close 
that their deputies may be nominated 
in every case by the crown: hence, as 
their number is pretty considerable, 
the representatives of the counties 
would be altogether outvoted by the 
burgesses, contrary to the spirit of the 
constitution, which vests the whole of 
the legislative functions in the nobles. 
It is, however, in contemplation to 
grant a vote to each town, on condition 
that they consent to opening their cor- 
porations and giving a vote in the elec- 
tion of deputy to every householder 
and tax-payer. This extension of fran- 
chise would secure the counties against 
Austrian political feeling, of which the 
corporations of the free towns are, with 
reason, suspected; their inhabitants 
may be, in truth, more properly con- 
sidered as averse to the old Hungarian 
county-system of government, than at- 
tached to Austria. Now, however, 
that the nobles have begun the task of 
reform, it seems quite certain that the 
free towns are ready to join the na- 
tional party ; it was not reasonable to 
expect that they should have done so 
before, as we shall immediately see 
more clearly. 

But there is more in this plan than 
is at first apparent: it is intended as a 
first step towards a similar extension 
of franchise as soon as the . peasant 
shall have become fit for the 7. 
ment of this privilege ; and thus 
gradual and successive development of 
a really representative government is 
contemplated. The deputies of - chap- 
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ters were also deprived of their votes 
for the same reason as those of the 
towns; nor is it likely that they will 
ever attain any further political power 
than they possess at present. The ex- 
istence of deputies of absent magnates 
and their widows in the lower cham- 
ber—to which the parties they repre- 
sent do not belong—is one of the ano- 
malies of the old constitution, which 
will be most probably got rid of at the 
first opportunity, as they have neither 
the right to speak nor vote. 

The routine of business is very simi- 
lar to that of the British parliament. 
All new measures must originate in 
the lower chamber, whether financial 
or not; they are previously discussed 
in a committee of the whole house, 
termed sessio circularis, and in this 
stage a bill is virtually passed or re- 
jected. From the lower a bill is sent 
to the upper chamber, and thence to 
the king. 

At the head of his party, both 
from his commanding talents, gene- 
ral information, and high birth, is 
Szechenyi, who, with a deep know- 
ledge of his own countrymen, and 
ef mankind in general, in addition to 
spreading correct ideas of political 
economy and domestic politics, by 
means of his writings, made the very 
amusements and social habits of the 
-English subservient to the political re- 

meration of Hungary. It is through 

is exertions and example that the 
Anglomania, which, apparently con- 
nected only with the horse breeding, 
racing, and club organization of the 
English gentry, but, in reality, a 
means of withdrawing the Hungarian 
nobles from Vienna, and the influence 
of the courts, is owing. Men were 
brought together, and made to feel an 
interest in their common country, at 
races and club meetings, who had no 
other means of becoming acquainted 
with each other’s sentiments on politi- 
eal subjects. 

Szechenyi was further the founder of 
the Danube steam navigation, and of 
the Hungarian theatre; and it is also 
owing to his exertions that the con- 
struction of a suspension-bridge be- 
tween Pesth and Buda has been under- 
taken. The building of this bridge, 
which at first sight appears to be a local 
matter, is in reality a first a towards 
a taxation of the privileged class. He 

-has conferred many. benefits on his 
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country: it is to him that it is in a 
great measure owing that the Hunga- 
rian politicians have steered clear of 
the shoals of French democracy, and 
quicksands of American Lynch-law 
freedom on which many were running 
blindly. 

The Hungarians of the present day 
look to England as a model, and are 
anxious to secure her assistance and 
countenance, in following out, wisely 
and temperately, the work of regene- 
ration. The interest and attachment 
expressed by the Hungarian noble of 
the liberal (not destructive) party, 
should be an additional inducement to 
us not to withhold the moral aid of our 
countenance, which is all that Hun- 
gary desires; and here let us remark, 
that the Protestant party is, in Hun- 
gary, the national one—another proof, 
if it be necessary, of the falsehood 
of Lord-mayor O’Connell’s assertion, 
that Catholicism and liberality are al- 
ways found hand in hand. Austria 
and Italy as they are—Spain and Por- 
tugal as they were, show that the Ro- 
mish church is always the readiest 
tool of despotism in an absolute go- 
vernment: Belgium, the Rhine pro- 
vinces, Switzerland, and Ireland, prove 
equally how factious and rebellious her 
hierarchy are in all free ones. Hun- 
gary may soon be added to this latter 
number. 

Having taken a short and hurried 
view of the general features, let us 
now turn our attention to particular 
branches of Hungarian administra- 
tion, and we shall subsequently show 
our readers what has been done within 
a few years, in clearing away the in- 
cumbrances and defects of the old sys- 
tem. 

The administration of justice is, un- 
fortunately, in an exceedingly defective 
state ; and the causes of this are, first, 
that the judges are irresponsible ; 
secondly, that they are badly paid; 
and, thirdly, that the laws themselves 
are defective. 

We have already seen that a baro- 
nial court exists in each demesne or 
fief, with an appeal to the county 
court ; but the general administration 
of corrective or police justice is in 
hands of the Fo Szolga Biro, and his 
assessor. The salary of this officer is 
so small, that in nine cases out of ten 
he is obliged to take presents from his 


. clients. in order to be ablé to exist ; 
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and being invested with authority to 
inflict corporal punishment to the 
amount of twelve ‘“ coups-de-baton,” 
or three days’ imprisonment, the purity 
of such an administration of justice 
may be easily conceived. But unfor- 
tunately, every Szolga Biro is also 
irresponsible, and can only be removed 
by a long and tedious process—nor can 
his acts be impugned by the county 
which has elected him. 

The same objections apply to the 
county courts, where, in addition to 
the usual system of bribery, party-in- 
fluence may be made available for 
defeating the ends of justice. Having 
already stated the judicial powers of 
the county courts, it is only necessary 
to add, that, in cases where the seve- 
ral parties in a suit reside in different 
counties, the jurisdiction is removed 
from the county to the districtual 
courts, of which there are four. 

There exist at Buda two higher 
courts, for the decision of appeals from 
the other, and prima instantia, for cases 
of high treason, coining, and other 
crimes, ‘ las majestatis.” Of these 
the first is the Royal Table, whose 
chief judge is president of the lower 
chamber of the Diet. It consists, 
further, of twenty members, lay and 
ecclesiastical ; and from this court the 
last appeal is to the Septemviral Table, 
whose president is the Palatin, and 
whose members now amount to twenty- 
one, although originally only seven, as 
the name implies. 

The venality of these higher judges 
is but too certain; they are appointed 
and removeable only by the crown ; 
and quamdiu se bene gesserit, means, in 
Austria, as long as they are blindly 
subservient to the king. 

Prisons and prison-discipline are in 
the most wretched state. Miss Pardoe 
was shocked to find convicted thieves 
and murdresses put up in the same 
cell with what she terms, a weeping, 
heart-struck, shrinking victim of sus- 
pee. Mr. Paget found old grey- 

eaded men commencing the expiation 
of a crime which had been committed 
fifty years ago—the process having 
lasted all that time. We ourselves 
have seen a whole horde of gipsies 
flogged to extort confession of a theft 
which had been committed in a town 
near which they were encamped. We 
shall presently show how many of these 


evils have been removed by late enact- 
ments. 

We now have to speak of the com- 
merce of Hungary, and the state of 
legislation affecting commercial trans- 
actions ; and, first, as to its products. 
These consist of a greater variety of 
raw material, applicable to all the 
wants of civilized life, than any other 
country in Europe can boast of. 

Copper, iron, gold, silver, antimony, 
arsenic, coal, timber for fuel, building, 
cooperage, ship-building, and masts, 
horned cattle, sheep, and swine, hides, 
tallow, wool, and silk, of which the 
cultivation is rapidly increasing, corn 
of all kinds, hemp, honey, flax, fea- 
thers, soda, potash, alum, cream of 
tartar, wine, tobacco, rape oil, &c. 

With such elements of riches, how 
does it happen that Hungary has so 
little commerce? The reasons are 
these :— 

Ist. Want of credit, consequent on 
the freedom from imprisonment for 
debt of the privileged class. Also, 
because land was unavailable for the 
payment of debts, except at a waste of 
time and risk, which effectually pre- 
vented credit being given, except on 
the most usurious terms; further, the 
want of a process for the recovery of 
bill debts. 

2dly. The want of an outlet for her 
produce, caused partly by her geogra- 
phical position. Roads do not. exist, 
and all the waters of Hungary flow 
towards the Black Sea; that is, in the 
direction in which raw produce is not 
wanting. On the western frontier, 
where Hungary marches with Styria, 
Austria, and the other states of the 
empire, there exists a strictly-kept 
cordon, at whose barriers high duties 
are payable. This has been made a 
subject of great complaint -by. the 
Hungarians, and most English travel- 
lers have joined in this clamour, with- 
out having taken the pains to examine 
the question. The Hungarians think 
that the only thing requisite to enrich 
their country is, to allow her the means 
of exporting her raw produce ~<— 
—the fallacy of this doctrine we sh 
presently show; in the meantime, let 
us inquire why Austria lays a heavy 
entrance duty on all Hungarian pro- 
duce entering its hereditary domi- 
nions. 

Hungary equals in extent nearly the 
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whole, and her population is nearly 
one-third of that of the remaining por- 
tions of the empire. If we admit, 
with Mr. Paget, that the whole re- 
venue of Austria be twelve millions 
sterling, we find that Hungary only 
contributes three millions and one- 
third, or about one-fourth of the re- 
venue of the whole empire: and 
Hungary surpasses all the other states in 
capability of production ; but in Aus- 
tria, as elsewhere, the farmer pays the 
greatest proportion of the burdens, 
and therefore, to protect the land- 
owners and farmers, or rather to 
enable them to pay the great burden 
of taxation imposed on them, a heavy 
duty has been laid on Hungarian pro- 
duce. England is, then, not the only 
country in the world in which corn 
laws exist. 

Austria has offered to take these 
duties off, if Hungary will submit to 
the same taxation with the other states. 
This has been refused, as it would be 
highly impolitic, for reasons that will 
appear hereafter. 

The third grand obstruction to 
commerce is the existence of the 
seignorial rights already mentioned. 

Let us consider this subject in gene- 
ral terms, premising that Hungary, in 
consequence of the immense fertility 
of her soil, and low population, pro- 
duces an immense yearly surplus of 
food ; and that another standard grie- 
vance with Hungarian politics is, that 
Austria levies a duty of sixty per cent., 
ad valorem, on all foreign manufactures, 
thereby precluding the possibility of 
exporting to England and other ma- 
nufacturing countries this surplus food. 
We shall now show, that such an ex- 
port of raw produce must be injurious 
to any country; but for the satisfaction 
of our reciprocity-tarif advocates, we 
must also state, that England could not 
compete with Austria in the Hunga- 
rian market. From intimate practical 
knowledge of Austrian manufacture, 
derived from aresidence in that coun- 
try; and from the experience of the 
wear of these articles, we assert, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that Aus- 
trian broad cloths and linens are both 
better and cheaper than English ; fur- 
ther, that cotton manufactures and 
woollen stuffs, fit for the Hungarian 
market, are, equally cheap and good, 
produced in Austria as in England. 


There is no doubt that England pro- 
duces better flannel, cotton stockings, 
and finer sorts of cotton and woollen 
stuffs: for these articles, however, the 
demand is but small. In forming the 
above calculations, we have compared 
the prices of a provincial town in 
Hungary with those of Dublin, similia 
similibus. 

If a country which possesses no ma- 
nufactures, and has at the same timea 
superabundance of food, export its raw 
materials—wool, hides, metals, &c., to 
be manufactured in another country, 
and afterwards takes these same mate- 
rials back again in a manufactured 
state, having in the meanwhile ex- 
ported a quantity of grain to the ma- 
nufacturing country, which, from some 
cause, has a deficiency of food, it, 
under these circumstances, must lose, 
and the amount of its loss is evidently 
the quantity of food exported; and 
this is an absolute loss, for the strength 
and riches of a country can never be 
represented by any thing which she 
sends out of her; but by the number 
of her inhabitants who, remaining in 
her, live in plenty on her own natural 
productions, independent of any foreign 
country for the necessaries of life: 
but the natural products of any coun- 
try must always be sufficient to supply 
the necessities of the population, when 
this is in “anormal state;” that is, 
when a true balance exists between the 
agricultural and manufacturing popu- 
lations, which commonly exists when 
the raw materials subjected to manu- 
facture are derived from the country 
itself—and having passed in succession 
through the hands of all classes of the 
community, have given employment, 
and, consequently, furnished the means 
of subsistence to each in turn, con- 
tributing, eo ipso, to all the national 
burdens. 

Under these circumstances, the well- 
fed population, which evidently con- 
stitutes the power of a country, must 
continue to increase, until all the lands 
capable of cultivation have been made 
to produce the greatest possible quan- 
tity of nourishment for mankind, and 
material for manufacture. Arrived at 
this point, the population ceases of itself 
to increase—or, should it not, emigra- 
tion becomes then, and then only, the 
remedy. 

The superabundant manufactures 
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which are not required at home, be- 
come the price to be paid for luxuries, 
the product of other countries: these 
constitute the gain of the entire opera- 
tion, and come to be divided amongst 
the various classes of, the community, 
who have contributed to their produc- 
tion. 

What is the present state of Hun- 
gary? But a small portion of it is cul- 
tivated, and its population is very low, 
and exclusively employed in agricul- 
ture. The loss which the country 
sustains annually is that portion of its 
produce which is exported to pay for 
the manufacture of the remainder, 
With a constant loss of this kind, the 
population can never increase, nor can 
the untilled portions of the country be 
rendered arable, 

To pass for a moment to another 
view of the question. Does the manu- 
facturing country gain under such cir- 
cumstances what the agricultural one 
loses? Certainly not; and for this rea- 
son, that independent of the losses inci- 
dent to the unsteadiness of a commerce 
so created, its immediate effect is to de- 
stroy the natural balance between the 
manufacturing and agricultural popula- 
tion of the corn-importing country ; the 
former thus existing on the manufac- 
ture of raw produce, derived from the 
employment of, and consequently fur- 
nishing maintenance to, only a portion 
of the population, and that, too, merely 
during a phase in the whole process of 
production and manufacture. The 
law of increase of apopulation employed 
in such a commerce differs completely 
from that of the other portion of the 
inhabitants ; and if an increase take 
place, this happens without any cor- 
responding portion of hitherto unpro- 
ductive land being brought into culti- 
vation, and an excess occurs, which is 
then to be provided for by emigration, 
the expense of which must be borne by 
that portion of the inhabitants who 
have never derived any benetit from 
this commerce. 

. Another effect is that of diverting 
the capital and industry of a country 
from the cultivation and manufacture 
of her own natural products, and em- 
ploying both on the products of 
another country, differing sometimes 
extremely in climate. A population 
so employed may be truly considered 
as strangers in their own land, deriving 
their occupation and subsistence from 
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another soil, and being in consequence 
subject to the vicissitudes of climate, 
and casualties of another country than 
that in which they reside, 

Shall we, then, forbid the importa- 
tion of foreign raw materials, and put 
an end toall trade? By no means: but 
let us only import as much as is neces- 
sary for our own use, or luxury, pay- 
ing for it with the surplus of our own 
domestic manufacture ; and thus the 
country must gain—while, by the im- 
portation of a greater quantity, al- 
though a few individuals may gain im- 
mensely, the country must in the end 
lose, because the normal state of the 
population, in which her wealth con- 
sists, is disturbed, and its balance de- 
stroyed. 

But to apply this to ourselves. Our 
mill-owners and anti-corn-law leaguers 
say: you cannot produce wheat in 
Great Britain so cheap as in Germany, 
Poland, and Hungary ; and our manu- 
factures cannot be sold in those coun- 
tries, because you will not admit their 
wheat. The latter part of this argu- 
ment I have already shown, as regards 
Austria, to be fallacious ; and I believe 
that without attributing, as many 
falsely do, any hostile feeling to the 
other nations of the Continent, we shall 
not be allowed in future to monopolize 
the manufacture of cotton or wool— 
merely for the very simple reason, that 
these nations have found that it is 
much better to eat their own food, and 
make their own cloths at home. But 
why can we not produce wheat as 
cheaply as those other countries ? 
Great difference of climate and soil is 
the main cause. But again; is your 
manufacture of cotton for foreign mar- 
kets a likely means of improving our 
climate and soil? On the contrary, 
it acts indirectly, by withdrawing ca- 
pital from agriculture, ina quite oppo- 
site direction: one effect of it is, how- 
ever, evident enough—it splits the po- 
pulation into two classes, one of which, 
consisting of those employed in the 
cultivation and manufacture of home 
produce, and paying all burdens, may 
be truly named the British nation— 
whilst the other portions, employed in 
manufacturing the produce of foreign 
lands for foreign markets, and being 
fed by foreign corn, may be more pro. 
perly denominated foreign hirelings } 
If they prefer this situation in society 
to any other, we can only deplore thei, 
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infatuation ; but when they attempt to 
coerce us into the same lamentable 
position, it becomes our duty to resist 
to the utmost. 

We have said that the manufac- 
ture of foreign raw material for reim- 
portation, interferes with the normal 
development of the population, and 
consequently diminishes the cultivation 
of land; but it does more than this— 
it destroys native manufactures, and 
thus throws land out of cultivation: 
witness the linen trade in Ireland. 
Agriculture is not merely the cultiva- 
tion of food—to be possible or profit- 
able, it must embrace, either directly or 
indirectly, the production of material 
for clothing. If we substitute a raw 
material of foreign product, we inevi- 
tably lame our agriculture, and commit 
the monstrous absurdity of clothing 
the agricultural labourer of this, our 
cold and damp climate, with a material 
the produce of a hot and dry one, and 
intended by Providence for the inhabi- 
tants of such a one; but still more 
absurd and ineconomical, with a mate- 
rial towards whose production and 
manufacture the wearer has neither 
directly nor indirectly contributed; 
and in the end we must also provide for 
the emigration of our agricultural la- 
bourers. 

That these evils are constantly pro- 
duced by the same causes is evident 
to any one who does not wilfully shut 
his eyes. Let us take another country 
and another material, substituting 
Lyons for Manchester, and silk for 
cotton. We there see as nearly as 
the difference of the character of the 
two people will allow of it, the same 
thing: are the English corn-laws to 
blame for this ? 

Would Hungary be better off for a 
trade with us? No; for her peasants 
would soon lose their woollen and linen 
eloths in exchange for cotton, and her 
population would never be increased 
or enriched by the export of their raw 
material, with certain allowances. 
Ireland and Poland, both corn-ex- 
porting countries, prove the truth of 

is. 

What, then, is the present condition 
of Hungary? She possesses no ma- 
nufacture of her own raw produce, 
and her whole population, although 
agricultural, is not sufficient to culti- 
vate her soil. What does she, then, 
want? home manufactures of home 
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produce. If this be so clear, it may 
be asked, why does she possessn one ? 

Ist. The want of laws on credit, 
and the difficulty of permanently 
transferring property has hitherto 
prevented the safe investment of ca 
pital. 

2nd. Because with the present mu- 
nicipal institutions, irresponsibility of 
the judges, and inequality of taxation, 
no clever manufacturer or capitalist 
would reside in the country. 

In what direction is Hungary to 
export her manufactures, when your 
legislation has enabled her to produce 
them in a greater quantity than she 
herself needs? The political, social, 
and commercial position of the coun- 
tries bordering on the Black Sea, into 
which all the rivers of Hungary dis- 
charge their waters, through the me- 
dium of the Danube, sufficiently an- 
swers this question. What country 
in Europe could then compete with 
her in exporting woollen cloths, linen, 
hemp, leather, hardware,—precisely 
the articles wanted in the commerce 
of the Black Sea and lower Danube. 

With the commercial views which 
we have put forth, it will not be sup- 
posed that we lay much weight on the 
possession of the port of Fiume, on 
the Adriatic, by Hungary. Mr. 
Paget, in common with all politicians 
of his class, finds in it an outlet for 
Hungarian corn, but more than all, 
an inlet for Manchester goods. He, 
however admits, that the Danube is 
the true outlet for Hungary, and that 
by way of Fiume might be more 
useful for the purpose of landing 
English or French troops at Fiume, 
marching them to Carlstadt, then 
shipping them down the Culpa into 
the Sava, and thence into the Danube, 
thus threatening the right flank and 
rear of the Russian army in an ad- 
vance on Constantinople. 

The inhabitants of Hungary profess 
several forms of religion. ‘The Ro- 
man Catholic, the Greek, the United 
Greek, the Lutheran or Reformed, 
and the Calvinistic. In Transylvania 
the Unitarian and Armenian creeds 
are also numerous. The Roman is 
the government religion; the others 
are tolerated in all parts of Hungary, 
excepting Sclavonia and Croatia. 
Unitarians are not allowed to purs 
chase land in Hungary. 

With this great diversity of reli- 
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gious form, intolerance or sectarian 
enmity are happily unknown in Hun- 
gary. The inhabitants, living in vil- 
lages, those of one faith congregate 
either into separate villages or distinct 
divisions of the same. Each commu- 
nity build and keep in repair its own 
parsonage and church, and the tithes 
of each congregation are applied to 
the maintenance of the clergy of their 
own religion; and thus matters are 
easily arranged. 

We have hitherto used the word 
Hungarian merely to denote an inha- 
bitant of Hungary, but we find that 
it is peopled by a variety of nations, 
differing in language, religion, and 
habits. Marshal Marmont states the 
population of Hungary and Transyl- 
vania as follows, distinguishing the 
different nations and, forms of reli- 
gion :— 

HUNGARY. 
Magyar ....0ccseseeeees 
Slowaks *.......0.sscseeeeeseeoes 
Wallachians .........00+eseee 
GOPMANS 66. 5460 000cccsssee0seedee 


4,500,000 
3,800,000 
900,000 
800,000 


10,000,000 


RELIGIONS. 
Roman Catholics ............ 
United Greeks ............66 800,000 
Schismatie Greeks .......... 1,200,000 
Lutherans ................022. 1,200,000 
Calvinists 2,300,000 


4,500,000 


10,000,000 


TRANSYLVANIA. 
PERF ASO sns ved cesccecrctsscesece 
Wallachians ............cc000 
Saxons and Germans 
RIOR oss ctaens sie ctcsnessnens 
Armenians. 


250,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 


150,000 
120,000 


2,120,000 


RELIGIONS. 
Roman Catholics 
United Greeks 
Schismatic Greeks 
Lutherans 
Calvinists ........sseee0s 
Armenians f ...ssesseeeeseeeee 


The Magyars inhabit the central 
and flat parts of Hungary, and are 
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almost all- Protestant. -The Tran- 
“ee Magyars are Roman Ca- 
tholics in general: this is the finest 
race of men perhaps in Europe. 
They are rather wine-growers and 
cattle-breeders than agriculturists. 

The Sclavish population consists of, 
two distinct branches of this great 
family. Those inhabiting Upper 
Hungary are termed Slowaks; they 
are intimately connected with the Bo-. 
hemian Cseks in language and origin. 
Those inhabiting the eastern parts of 
Hungary, about Szegedin, are Cal- 
vinists. The Slowaks are also a re- 
markably fine race, and, like the other. 
Sclavish nations, seem to have a great 
talent for manufacture. 

The inhabitants of ‘Sclavonia, 
Croatia, Bacs County, and part of 
Banat belong to a different family of 
Sclaves, being evidently part of the 
Servian nation. A great majority of 
these Sclavonians (who must not be 
confounded with the Slowaks of 
Upper Hungary) are of the Greek 
church; many are also Roman Ca- 
tholic: the former are named Raitzen, 
the latter Schokatzen. The language 
spoken by these people is oe pure 
Servian. In Croatia a slightly dif- 
ferent dialect is formed. 

The Raitz section of the Sclavo. 
nians call the Emperor of Russia 
nashe tzar, (our emperor;) and ares 
no doubt, much disposed to a union 
with Russia. They cannot be sur- 
passed by any nation in the world for 
filth, idleness, and cunning coe 
A small colony of Albanians is to 
found near Carlowitz, in Syrmiay 
calling themselves Clementines, and 
said to have been converted to Chris- 
tianity by St. Clement. Their lan- 
guage is an impure Arnaout dialect 
of ‘the Illyrian, and though belonging 
to the Greek church they have a pe- 
culiar form of worship ; —_ mix 
little with their neighbours, and have 
preserved their habits, customs, dress, 
and outward appearance unchanged 
for many generations. 

Throughout all Hungary a great 
number of German colonists are to 
be found; they are all termed 
Schwaben (Suabians) by the Hunga- 


* He evidently confounds all the Sclaves together 
+ There must be some error here, as the sum does not correspond with the other 


figures, 
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rians, and this tiame is used much in 
the same reproachful way as the word 
sassenach amongst the Gael. The 
Germans are chiefly Romanists and 
Lutherans, 

A large and very interesting colony 

of Germans exists in Transylvania 
under the name of Saxons. They 
= to have arrived there about 
the year 1155: their language seems 
to have made but little progress since 
that period, and resembles that spoken 
at Cologne rather than modern 
German. 
* The Saxons, like the other more 
modern German colonists, have always 
been distinguished by their excellent 
agriculture, superior moral attain- 
ments, and consequent wealth. They 
are all Lutherans. 

Transylvania has a distinct nation, 
called Szeklers, (Siculi,) who belong 
evidently to the Magyar family, but 
preceded them by many years. They 
are all equal amongst themselves, as 
are the Saxons too. There exist no 
hobles in the Saxon or Szekler na- 
tions. The Szeklers speak the Mag- 
yar language, and are almost all Uni- 
tarians, 

The Wallachians inhabit the Banat 
and Transylvania. They are identical 
with the inhabitants of Wallachia 
proper, in language and origin, being 
also of the Greek church. This 
wretched people vie in filth, idleness, 
and treachery with the Raitzen. Has 
the identity of religion any influence 
on them? Doubtless, both these na- 
tions have been degraded by ill-usage, 
but it is also incontestible that the 
Greek religion is the least favourable 
to morals, and, above all, to the de- 
velopment of industrious habits ;— 
Greece, the Ionian Islands, Russia, 
Servia, Bulgaria, attest this fact. 

The Wallachians are more suc- 
cessful in sheep-breeding than in any 
other branch of rural economy. 

We see that Hungary possesses 
= advantages, from the peculiar 

abits of the several races of her 
inhabitants: thus she has cattle- 
breeders, wine-growers, and tobacco- 
gardeners in her Magyars; miners 
and manufacturers in her Sclavish 
population; Germans loving the 
plough and agriculture; Wallachian 
sheep-breeders. There are a great 
fiumber of Jews and gypsies in Hun- 
gary. Their number it is difficult to 


state. In Wallachia proper there are 
about 1,500 families of the latter: 
they are there bought and sold as 
slaves; the usual price is twelve or 
fourteen ducats, about a hundred 
and forty to a hundred and seventy 
francs. 

Since within a few years, in conse- 
quence of the strong development of 
national feeling in Hungary, the 
Romish church has begun to mingle 
in political matters, and having, as 
was to be expected, sided with the 
Austrian government, the whole of 
the Greek and Protestant population 
have united together for mutual de- 
fence ; the Confessions of Augsburg 
and Geneva have taken steps, within 
the last year, to ascertain the possi- 
bility of uniting together into one 
church ; and these, forming the Con- 
stitutional and anti-Russian party, is 
an additional reason why they look so 
anxiously to England for her counte- 
nance. The subject of mixed mar- 
riages has caused a great deal of dis- 
content ; and it will need all the Je- 
suitical policy of the Vatican to still 
the tempest which has been excited. 
The present is a moment not to be 
lost in Hungary; such conjunction of 
circumstances favourable to the policy 
of England may never again occur. 

In the year 1802 the proportion of 
troops which Hungary was to contri- 
bute to the military service of the 
empire was fixed, by the diet, at 
64,000 men. ‘These troops were to 
be kept up-by forced levies (impress- 
ment) and voluntary enlistment. A 
yearly subsidy of 20,000 pounds was 
also granted. 

In 1830 the Hungarian regiments 
had become very weak, the voluntary 
recruiting system not sufficing to keep 
them up, and the diet had not granted 
any new supply. Les trois Journees, 
however, procured for the Emperor 
30,000 recruits for ten years’ service. 
The diet of 1839, on being applied to 
for recruits, sent up a recommen- 
dation to the emperor to say, ‘ that 
as every thing appeared so peaceable 
in Europe, he should use his influence 
with his allies to procure a general 
disarmament of Europe.” This hap- 
pened on the eve of M. Thiers’ late 
armaments, and is of importance, as 
it involves the question of a respon- 
sible ministry, claimed by the Hun- 
garian diet. Thirty-eight thousand 
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recruits were subsequently granted 
for ten years’ service; and, for the 
first time, these men were drawn by 
ballot, instead of the old mode of 
forced levies. 

Although the regular military force 
is kept up by the country, the Hun- 
garian noble is still liable to military 
service in the “ arriére ban,” or levee 
en masse. For particulars we refer 
to Marshal Marmont’s work on Hun- 
gary. 

A large force exists on the southern 
and eastern frontiers of Hungary, 
which was first organized by the cele- 
brated Prince Eugene; these are 
peasant soldiers, who hold their land 
by purely military tenure, and the 
strip of land which they occupy, ex- 
tending along the frontier from the 
Adriatic to the Bukowina, is divided 
into seventeen infantry regiments, and 
one separate battalion; further, a 
cavalry regiment and a battalion of 
esakisten, who man a strong flotilla of 
gun-boats on the lower Danube. The 
entire of this district is under the 
immediate control and superintend- 
ence of the council of war at 
Vienna ; and this is one of the great 
grievances of Hungary. There can 
be no doubt that this military frontier 
is more Austrian in its feeling than 
Hungarian; but the portions of it 
inhabited by the Greek Sclaves and 
Wallachians are more Russian than 
either. Austria can command sixty 
thousand men to march at a mo- 
ment’s notice; and this force is one 
of the strongest holds she has on 
Hungary. 

We have, however, not the slightest 
doubt that so soon as the remainder 
of Hungary shall have been placed on 
an equal footing in point of civiliza- 
tion with the military frontier, that 
then, also, the feelings and affections 
of this portion of the kingdom will 
cease to be either Austrian or Rus- 
sian, and become strictly national. 

Having now given a general view of 
the state of Hungary, we shall briefly 
enumerate the enactments which have 
been made within a few years, and we 
find that most of them are intended 
and well adapted to remedy those evils 
and deficiencies which we have pointed 
out. One of the first was an act for 
the introduction of the Hungarian lan- 
guage in all proceedings at law, public 
acts, and in the transaction of all pub- 
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lic business. The object of this is 
evident ; the Hungarians had only the 
choice between German or a Sclavish 
language—that is, between being ab- 
sorbed by Austria on the one side, or 
Russia on the other. No doubt, many 
objections may be raised against the 
peremptory introduction of a language 
not spoken by the majority of the in- 
habitants, and already a serious oppo- 
sition has been raised by some of the 
Sclaves, especially the Croatians, in 
favour of their own language—the Il- 
lyrian. Another act which has been 
passed authorizes the building of the 
supension-bridge between Buda and 
Pesth, and subjects the nobles to pay- 
ing toll. Further, an act obliging the 
judges of the royal courts to record 
the reasons of their decisions, and for 
the publication of these. An act ena- 
bling the peasant to compound with 
his landlord for a sum of money, and 
free himself altogether from the pay- 
ment of the tenth of the produce, or 
furnishing of labour ; in fact, allowing 
him to complete the purchase of his 
holding in fee. Of this measure we 
doubt much the expediency or policy. 
In Hungary there are but three or 
four families in which entails exist, and 
asno law of primogeniture exists, all the 
sons have equal rights in the landed 
property; thus from one generation to 
another the original fief becomes split 
up, and while the proprietors are de- 
barred by the present state of the law 
from alienating their property en masse, 
they may, by piecemeal, convert it into 
peasant-holdings ; while under this new 
law the peasant acquires a more per- 
fect and complete right of property in 
it than the landlord ever possessed ; 
the ultimate effect of this must be the 
total extinction of the class of landed 
proprietors, and the substitution of 

easants with small holdings: for the 
improvidence of the Hungarian nobles, 
and the division, ad infinitum, of the 
land, working together, would saon 
alienate it from great proprietors, 
while the state of the law prevents its 
acquisition in large masses by capi- 
talists. The Austrian government has 
shown its accustomed wily policy in 
promoting the passing this measure: 
the political insignificance of the nobles 
in the other countries of the empire 
has been brought about by precisely 
the same means. Bohemia lies has 
a large number of entailed estates, 
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and consequently a powerful nobility, 
who are kept quiet by an exclusive en- 
joyment of all civil and military em- 
loyments in the empire. We say 

pt quiet, because—although a fact 
little known— Bohemia, Styria, Carin- 
thia, Tyrol, and Austria proper, do 
virtually possess representative govern- 
ments and diets similarly constructed 
to those of Hungary ; although—from 
the system pursued of weakening the 
noble, and making him dependent on 
the court for cuphentaie, and further 
substituting a mere peasant population 
for the landed proprietors—their work- 
ing has been nullified: the form of 
demanding supplies has been, however 
always observed at these provincial 
landtage. Those who are acquainted 
with the Venetian territory and Lom- 
bardy, must have observed the evil 
effects of the repeal of the law of 
primogeniture during the French oc- 
cupation of these countries —effects 
which casual observers falsely attribute 
to the Austrian administration of 
these provinces: the abolition of a 
law of primogeniture has, in fact, 
beagared all the Venetian families ; 
while in Lombardy, where entailed 
estates exist, some rich and powerful 
families are still to be found. 

The improvement in the mode of 
levying soldiers we have already noticed, 
onions shall therefore pass on to much 
more important recent enactments. 

Hungary has, as we have seen, pos- 
sessed no efficient procedure for the 
recovery of bill or book debts. Mer- 
cantile transactions were carried on 
with specie, or with bills drawn, ac- 
cepted, and made payable in Austria. 
Other obstructions to a sound system 
of credit we have already detailed ; 
there was consequently not a single 
bank in the whole country, and but a 
few houses which had any external 
relations ; we shall not, therefore, be 
surprised that at Semlin, where the 
entire commerce with Servia and the 
lower Danube is transacted, to find 
that the inferest on money has been 
commonly six to twelve per cent. per 
month, and that merchants there were 
obliged to send to Vienna for bills to 
carry on their trade. A late enact- 
ment has remedied all these evils. 
Mercantile tribunals have been or- 
ganized with a procedure as stringent 
as that of any country in Europe; 


and within a few weeks the charter 
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for a national bank, with a capital of 
two hundred thousand pounds, has been 
published: a Hungarian acceptance has 
now as much value as that of any 
nation. 

In the diet now sitting (1842) at 
Pesth, the abolition of the punishment 
of death has been lost by only one 
vote; the total abolition of corporal 
punishment has been proposed, as also 
trial by jury, in substitution of the 
secret process hitherto used: in fact, 
the country is making rapid strides 
toward civilization. The government 
has also made its concessions. All 
the political prisoners have been set at 
liberty ; and Hungarian students may 
now visit the foreign universities. It 
must be remembered that all the re- 
formed clergy are educated chiefly in 
Germany. 

We shall briefly consider the present 
position of Hungary, and inquire in 
what réle she may probably be called 
on to play amongst the other nations 
of Europe. 

There can be no doubt as to the 
policy of strengthening the east of 
Europe against Russia, and Hungary 
being the country of all others most 
liable to aggression, and at the same 
time most available, from the direction 
in which its waters flow, for checking 
the invasion of Constantinople, it only 
remains to consider how far its present 
connection with Austria is in accord. 
ance with this policy of the west of 
Europe ; and secondly, what influence 
the present development of a repre-~ 
sentative constitutional government in 
Hungary is likely to exercise on Aus- 
tria itself, and on its connection with 
Hungary. And with regard to the 
first of these points. Austria has never 
followed, and seems little likely now to 
follow a straight-forward manly policy 
vis-a-vis Russia. Her general system 
is to temporize; her profoundest policy, 
a temporary expedient ; her arisen 
influence only used to incline a balance, 
already fluctuating between two other 
powers: her acndens during the late 
revolution in Poland, and her subse- 
quent subservience to Russia when 
that unfortunate movement had been 
quenched in the best and noblest Polish 
blood, is evidence of the truth of this 
statement. Although Austria now 
regrets the partition of Poland, her 
timorous policy is more calculated 


to lead to a partition of Hungary 
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with Russia than to repair that false 
step. 

The necessity of a more vigorous 
and manly policy is well understood in 
Hungary, and has already asserted a 
most powerful influence on the direc- 
tion which the regenerative movement 
has taken in that country—the wild 
American views of many reformers 
have been checked by it. If Austria 
were in a situation to hold her own in 
the east of Europe, it would be, no 
doubt, the policy of England to support 
her ; but this is not the case, as we 
shall presently see. 

It must be remembered that the 
diet alone possesses the power of levy- 
ing troops or voting supplies; and 
when we recollect the address to the 
crown of the diet in 1839, on the sub- 
ject of a general disarmament, it is 
evident that the Hungarians are in a 
fair way to obtain a responsible minis- 
try. Can Austria grant them this? 
and have the Hungarians the power to 
enforce it? Ifa responsible ministry 
be granted to Hungary, and aright to 
control the budget, the other states 
of the empire will soon demand the 
same boon—possessing, as they do, 
representative bodies similar to the 
diet of Hungary. And should this 
take place Austria is dismembered ; 
for although the various elements of 
which it is composed may hold together 
under an absolute monarchy, it would 
be quite impossible that they should 
do so when each possessed a separate 
independent parliament. . On the other 


hand, it is evident that with the in- 
crease of power which the national 
party in Hungary must derive from 
the late enactments, and those which 
are in contemplation,* this dilem- 
ma must soon present itself. Mr. 
Paget makes a Hungarian noble say, 
“The day may come when, by the 
combinations of European policy, the 
empire of Austria shall be dismem- 
bered, or rather fall to pieces of itself, 
and Hungary—strong and united—be 
able to offer to its king a throne more 
glorious than that he filled as Emperor 
of Austria.” The death of a single 
man may precipitate matters, and cause 
an untimely denouement of which Rus 
sia would be sure to reap the benefit. 
It therefore behoves England to direct 
her attention to that quarter of the 
globe, and when taking a long and 
anxious look at Chiva, to drop a quiet 
glance at Hungary en passant. 

There is at present a growing com- 
merce between England and Hungarys 
but not a single consular agent. While 
we presume to urge the necessity of 
having a consul-general at Buda, we 
do not of course advocate any such 
measures as those adopted by Lord’ 
Palmerston in Servia; but think that 
the presence of some accredited poli- 
tical agent there might be of the ut- 
most utility in preventing extreme 
measures leading to an untimely col- 
lision in that country. We now take 
our leave of the subject with the Hun- 
garian toast, “ Eljen a Nemszet, vive 
la nation.” 





* The county of Pesth has already admitted non-nobles to a participation in 


political power under certain restrictions. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY—NO. XXXtI. 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Editor of ** Boswell’s Johnson.” 


Taere have been a few examples of royal abdications—some voluntary, as in 
the cases of Charles V. and William of Nassau; others forced, as in that of 
our James II. ;—but we do not remember an instance, excepting that before 
us, in which a statesman in the plenitude of his powers, physical and intel- 
lectual, and after having just arrived at the climax of his reputation, has 
voluntarily retired from the stage of public life against the wishes and expec- 
tations of all his friends and admirers—opposed himself steadily to their anxious 
appeals, and allowed himself to pass from middle age into more advanced years, 
without having once emerged from the privacy to which he had on a particular 
occasion solemnly doomed himself for life. Ten years ago John Wilson Croker 
was the theme of every tongue,—speculations were rife as to the position he 
was to assume in opposition, and the elevated place which awaited him on the 
return of the natural governing power of the country to its legitimate place at 
the head of affairs, once the paroxysmal convulsion of reform should have sub- 
sided into order again. ‘The declaration he made, in the moment of what he 
deemed his country’s ruin, that he would never sit in a reformed house of com- 
mons, was looked upon as the flourish of a rhetorical period, and allowed a 
latitude of interpretation aceordingly ; few who heard it, indeed, believing 
even_at the moment that. he could ‘have intended seriously to abide by it. 
Bright, anticipations were formed by all his friends, hiscountrymen in parti- 
cular; of his future achievements ; and the stride he had made in the last two 
years of his parliamentary career seemed to justify the expectations even of 
the most sanguine, who looked to a revival through him of those golden days 
in which Irish eloquence and Irish statesmanship were paramount in the British 
House of Commons. His enemies—the new administration—had learned to 
dread him, and now looked with uneasiness at the vigorous intellect’ and frame 
of him who was expected to sit opposite to them night after night, until, by 
untiring ‘yigilance, shrewd common sense, unflinching nerve, the acute weapons 
of ridicule, and,,the sledge-hammer of reason and argument, he should over- 
come at the last, and reinstate himself and his friends in those seats, which, it 
was anticipated, he would make any thing but a bed of roses to the intermediate 
occupants. 

Such a position as regarded his friends, his enemies, and the public, did Mr. 
Croker Gecupy ten years ago. Since that time he has been, in notoriety and 
publicity, a dead man; and his place in the eyes of the world has been filled 
up, just as happened’ in the case of those who in former times entered into 
religion, and whose executors, heirs, or representatives became entitled, as 
if,the living monk were already in his grave. But we hope to show, before 
we close this paper, that this seeming death resembles that of many of the 
éregulars we speak of, in being very far removed from a departure from inter- 
ference with the world’s affairs, though we expect to be allowed that 
degree of candour and freedom in speaking of the “departed,” and also to 
have credit given to us for that measure of impartiality, neither of which we 
would be permitted to lay claim to if the subject of them were before our eyes, 
and we before his. 

John Wilson Croker was born in the county of Galway, but is English by des- 
cent, being sprung from a younger branch of the Crokers of Lineham, in Devon- 
shire, which was settled at the beginning of the seventeenth century in the county 
of Waterford. His father held the office of surveyor-general in this country, and 
was a man of considerable abilities. It was early discovered that these talents 
were inherited by his son, who took his bachelor’s degree in 1800, being then 
but twenty years ‘old. “His career began early, and went on rapidly. In 1802 
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he was called to the bar, and in 1807, having been retained as counsel at an 
election for Downpatrick, he was eventually returned as member for that borough ; 
and from that time to the year 1832 he continued, we believe uninterruptedly, 
to enjoy a seat in the house. In the year 1827 he was elected a representative 
for our university, and as such sat till the passing of the reform bill. For one- 
and-twenty years he filled the office of Secretary to the Admiralty; namely, 
from 1809 to 1830; and in 1828 was sworn of the privy council in England. 
There seems to be no doubt that the way to office was smoothed for him at 
first by his powerful and successful advocacy of the Duke of York, under the 
delicate circumstances in which the conduct of that illustrious personage came 
beneath the notice of parliament. Once tried, however, in the arduous and 
important function of administering the naval affairs of the country, it needed 
no individual interest to render his tenure of office secure. He brought zeal, 
integrity, and a masterly power of simplifying the details of a complicated 
machinery to the task, and in a short time rendered himself almost too useful 
for his own advancement ; for there is no doubt his proper place was higher 
than that he filled; and the country felt that any cabinet must be strengthened 
and invigorated by his presence. 

Such, we repeat, was Mr. Croker’s position at the time when the 
passing of the reform bill had broken in upon the old constitution of the 
country, and marked the commencement of a system, which he branded 
by his refusal to be put in nomination again for our university. From that 
period he has ceased to belong, ostensibly, to political life—and were we only a 
political journal, here, too, we might properly close our sketch ;—but we 
must not suffer ourselves to forget what, no doubt, our readers all remember 
well, that in another light—as a literary man, the poet, the wit, the philosopher, 
the friend and associate of the learned, the gifted, and the great—he claims 
from us a more particular and willing notice,—a notice, too, which does not 
cease with his political decease, but will carry us on up to the present hour, and, 
in hope and speculation, far beyond it. 
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It is, indeed, with the choice spirits of the age that the retired statesman is 
now conversant, and in the fields of literature—the groves of Academus, walks 
yet amongst those who live and will always live, like the Attic youth of the 
poet's song. 

To attempt an accurate history of Mr. Croker’s career, literary or 
political, would be beyond our powers as much as our province; and it is 
to be hoped that an abler pen, with more ample materials, will yet be found 
to have devoted itself to this interesting and important task,—best of all, if the 
subject of the memoir should prove to be himself its author, and give the 
world reminiscences which none could so fully furnish, and none so admirably 
compile. The few detached notices we shall give our readers are principally 
collected from sources already before the public, and must be very much con- 
densed to suit our assigned limits. 

Mr. Croker had, from the first, indulged in facetious composition, and early 
published a poetical work which, trifling as it was, gave earnest of the keen 
powers of ridicule and sarcasm, and the vividness of portraiture that distin- 
guished his more mature productions. These sallies were called, “ Familiar 
Epistles to Frederick E. Jones, Esq ;” and, although local and provincial in their 
subject, possessed merit such as to attract notice far beyond the boundaries 
which circumscribed the interest of Dublin theatricals—merit which, however, 
we must now consider as eclipsed by the productions of his later years. 

These were succeeded, at intervals, by “Songs of Trafalgar,” and “ The 
Battle of Talavera,” both possessing great poetical merit—and “ A Sketch of 
Ireland, Past and Present;” “ A Sketch of the Campaign in Portugal ;” 
“ Letters on the Subject of the Naval War with America ;” “ A Life of the 
Duke of Wellington ;” “ Stories from the History of England for Children ;” 
* Reply to the Letters of Malachi Malagrowther ;” “ The Suffolk Papers ;” 
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*¢ Military Events of the French Revolution of 1830,” and “ Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson.” It may well be supposed that one enjoying the reputation such 
works, and a successful parliamentary and official career, brought him, would 
be thrown into intimacy with the most distinguished literary lights of the 
day ; and accordingly Mr. Croker will be found in close communication and 
social intercourse with Scott, Canning, Ellis, Lockhart, and Southey, all of 
whom honoured him with the tribute of a constant and steady regard. With 
the three first mentioned of these he, in 1809, first established ‘‘The Quarterly 
Review,” which has ever since received occasional contributions from his pen. 

Resulting almost necessarily from this eminent literary association, was the 
notice and regard of one who was at once the patron and sharer of all refined 
and liberal pursuits, and we observe George the Fourth from an early period 
honouring the Secretary of the Admiralty with peculiar condescension. This 
kindness lasted his life, and evinced itself in a thousand instances, which 
the grateful recollection of the servant treasures up, though probably for- 
gotten almost at the moment they were conferred by the royal benefactor. The 
most delightful reunions of talent, wit, and refinement, took place at Carlton 
House; and it was at one of these, as reported by Mr. Croker, that the Prince 
Regent first entertained Scott, and attempted unsuccessfully to probe him as to 
the authorship of Waverley. The party consisted of the Duke of York, the 
Duke of Gordon, the late Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of Fife, and Lord 
Melville, besides Mr. Croker himself. 
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‘The prince and Scott,” says Croker, “‘ were the two most brilliant story- 
tellers, in their several ways, that I ever happened to meet. They were both aware 
of their forte—and both exerted themselves that evening with delightful effect. 
On going home, I really could not decide which of them had shone the most. The 
regent was enchanted with Scott, as Scott with him; and on all his subsequent 
visits to London, he was a frequent guest at the royal table.” 


It as a singular thing that, although known to each other as correspondents 
and by fame, Lord Byron and Mr, Croker do not appear ever to have met. The 
commanding powers of sarcasm possessed by the Secretary of the Admiralty 
seem to have had their effect even on the stubborn temperament of Byron; 
and in the few notices we have of him in Moore’s biography, he is alluded to by the 
poet with respect and admiration, certainly, but also with some degree of mis- 
giving and fear, “ Why,” Croker once asked, “ is the poem called the ‘ Bride of 
Abydos?’” “A cursed awkward question,” says Byron to Murray, “being 

‘unanswerable. I was a great fool to make the Bull, and am ashamed of not 
being an Irishman.” 

The edition of Boswell's- Johnson has met with a greater success than 
any purely literary work might now be fairly expected to enjoy under any 
eircumstances. It is truly a valuable contribution to the literature of our 
country ; and the editors of the edition of 1839 acknowledge this when they 
say— 


* The edition of 1831 excited so much notice among the periodical contributors 
to our periodical press, that a new and plentiful source of elucidation, both histo- 
rical and critical, has been placed at the command of Mr. Croker’s successors, 
-.- « His character and station opened to him, when preparing the edition of 1831, 

Many new and most interesting sources of information, both manuscript and oral.” 


Of late years, having met with a severe and heart-chilling domestic loss, 
which removed from him one of the great incentives to personal ambition, Mr. 
Croker has not only lived retired, as we have said, from public life, but secluded 
from general and metropolitan society, except at rare intervals, reserving princi- 
pally for the or of his own fireside that play of fancy and fund of information 
which were formerly at public disposal and in universal demand. From time to 
time a bolt is fulminated from The Quarterly Review, supposed to be from his 
right hand, at some prominent object of ridicule or disgust ; and it is said that 

. Lady Morgan, the french School of Novelists, and Lord John Russell hav 
successively felt the power of his arm. , 
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Our readers may naturally ask, is it possible that such talents are remaining 
unexercised, or employing themselves only at such miniature labour as the con- 
coction of an article for a periodical? Why, they may justly inquire, is this 
great intellectual capital permitted to lie idle, or only to bear paltry interest in 
security, when it might be fructifying in mighty speculations for the advantage 
of the state? 

** Does time with niggard hand inspire 
[His] later age with feebler fire ?” 


These are questions that demand an answer, for the community may be con- 
sidered to have a right to the abilities of its constituent parts, and to tax 
intellectual, as pecuniary income, for the public good. _ It is indeed an interest- 
ing speculation to consider what might have been the consequence of Mr. 
Croker’s having continued his efforts for the Conservative cause openly in the 
opposition of the last ten years. His official aid could only now have been 
available, for he foresaw and predicted the immediate failure of the adminis- 
tration of 1835. But at this day he may have many reasons to offer which 
would not only excuse and extenuate, but justify his refusal to enter once again 
into the councils of the nation. He may retain, unalterably, the same 
opinion which most of his colleagues then held—that reform, as it was planned 
and as it was carried, was detrimental to the best interests of the community— 
that the borough system only required modification, being in itself essentially 
constitutional, and vitally necessary to the strength of a government. These 
and many other old-fashioned notions he may have hugged in his privacy, and 
not be willing now to give up, as he would be obliged to do if he were to enlist 
himself in the public service again with others of more elastic opinions. He 
may acknowledge such constraining motives as love of principle and politi- 
cal consistency, and he may shrink from sacrificing these at the shrine of expe- 
diency: and shall we blame him, if such be his motives? Alas! in these days 
it is rare to find such instances of virtue, and if we seek them, we must inevi- 
tably “shun the haunts of men,” and follow them into the seclusion to which 
their very unpopularity has a tendency to doom them. But we wish to believe 
that Mr. Croker, the statesman and the man of letters, is not in either capacity 
an idle or an uninfluential man. Let us hope that the magnum opus is yet to 
astonish the world—the literary fruit of long retirement to arise, like wisdom 
and like every thing great, the “slow product of laborious years.” Let us take 
it on the credit of a youth and manhood of strenuous action, that the riper 
of the litterateur shall not be an inglorious one ; that he will make quod the 
romise of his prime and the predictions of his cotemporaries, and be found to 
ave brought the experience and the research of an active life to bear upon 
some work of public, national, universal interest. We hope it and believe it 
the more, that in politics he yet rules from behind the cloud, and, when troubles 
overwhelm the state, “revisits at the glimpses of the moon” the more secret 
and select conclaves of statesmen and philosophers, and when the lighter throng 
are cleared from their halls, is still left in the convocations of Drayton Manor, 
Strathfieldsaye, and Belvoir Castle, amongst the mighty few who are privileged 
to remain ; resembling in this respect, as in many others, his countryman Swift, 
whose unrecognised influence was so paramount with the more ostensible and of- 
ficial directors of the counsels of Queen Anne. If any section of the British 
nation has a right to call Mr. Croker from his retirement, we claim that privilege 
for ourselves. We have needed him—we need him much. We shall have a 
place ready for him—a~place he could not but think it still an honour to fill. 
We invite him into the councils of the nation once more; we beseech him to 
assist in governing us :—but we are ready to receive his refusal with deference 
for we believe that it would be grounded on no light motives—no capricious 
whim—no peevish peculiarity of sentiment. The right of impressment does 
not exist in the political commonwealth, amongst Conservatives at least, and we 
must commit the vessel of the state to other hands, if the “pilot that weathered” 
many a “ storm,” and served his country gallantly and well, should now wish 
to enjoy what in his case may be termed without a metaphor, the otium cum 
dignitate. 
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Mr. Croker's address is dignified and courteous, at the same time that it is 
unreserved and frank. His manners bespeak the courtly simplicity of the old 
school ; and with opinions, and perhaps prejudices, derived from this antique 
source, he has snatched the refined and interesting peculiarities of demeanour, 
by which we now principally recognise it. The characteristic of his con- 
versational talent is boldness—a boldness displayed under all circumstances— 
in all societies. This empassioned boldness is, indeed, the master-point in his 
writings, his speeches, his opinions, his career in life. He lords it, as it were, 
over his subject and his opponents ; and in argument will occasionally, indeed, 
revel in the subjugation of truth itself to the view he has taken of it. This 
boldness extends and enters into his irony, and gives force and pungency to 
his satire. He gives the lash the full force of his arm, and administers casti- 
guicn only the more unsparingly for the chance of retort and reprisal. This 

Idness, too, adds a visible accession of effect to his wit; and the irony and 
sarcasm he delights in, however delicate and refined, derive much of their 
power from the abandon with which he deals them forth. Yet this fearlessness 
never degenerates into recklessness. There is ever to be discerned in his most 
unrestrained sallies an aim and object, carried through to their appointed limit, 
and unaffected by the excitement and animation of the moment. Prompt and 
adroit even in his vehemence, wily in passion itself, he makes every phase of 
human feeling subservient to an often latent object, and will ever be found 
through the tortuousness of a noisy and complicated debate, to come out farther 
on towards his point, whatever it is, than before he entered uponit. It is in his 
family he is seen to the greatest advantage. Of these, a large circle of every age 
is almost continually gathered around him, and he never allows the steadiness or 
depth of his application to literary or other pursuits to throw a shade of abstrac- 
tedness over his intercourse with the least amongst them. They are free to 
interrupt or to distract him as they will; and in this he finely resembles his 
friend Scott—deeming the lightest calls of his affections powerful enough to 
supersede the weightiest labours of his mind. He is to be seen by all who 
have the privilege of visiting him, passing freely in and out amongst his company : 
now pursuing some research amidst his ample library; then coming forth, book 
in hand, where his friends are assembled, ready at a moment’s warning to enter 
with interest into all the details of local or family affairs, and when the subject 
is exhausted, freely retiring into his privacy again, there to take up the inter- 
rupted but not broken thread of severer study. 

e reluctantly quit this notice, which our limits have obliged us to abridge 
more than we could have wished. Our consolation is, that Mr. Croker’s life may 
be one day matter of history, and find a far more able historian. In the mean- 
time, this sketch will serve—under the peculiar circumstances we have noticed 
in the outset, that of the civil death, as it may be termed, of an eminent public 
man having so long preceded his natural and intellectual decease—to keep 
public interest alive, and remind our own country in particular, of the existence 
of a son, of whom she has so great reason to be proud. 
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THE TARIF QUESTION, 


On Tuesday evening, the 10th of May, 
after a considerable quantity of talk in 
the House of Commons, about bribery 
in general, and that which had pre- 
vailed at Sudbury in particular, Sir 
Robert Peel rose to make his statement 
on the commercial tarif. The house 
‘was not crowded, nor, at the time, did 
any very particular interest seem to 
attach itself to the statement. The 
facts were known; the list of raw 
duties had been printed, and was upon 
the table of the house. The only cu- 
riosity which existed was as to the 
arguments whereby the change from 
the old duties, or from absolute prohi- 
bition, to the new duties, would be 
defended. The leading men on the 
opposition side of the house had fre- 
quently cast the following dilemma 
upon the minister :—* If,” said they, 
“your new tarif should not bring down 
the price of the necessaries of life, it is 
of no value to the mass of consumers ; 
if, on the other hand, it does mate- 
rially reduce the price of provisions 
and other commodities, it must be at 
the expense of the owners and occu- 
piers of land, who put your Conserva- 
tive gentlemen into place and power, 
that you might defend them.” To 
this the constant answer of the premier 
was: that he did expect to cause such 
a fall of prices as would be of material 
benefit to the consumer ; but he hoped 
to show to the gentlemen representing 
the landed interest, when he came to 
make his statement to the house, that 
the alarm which had been raised about 
an injury likely to be done to them, 
was without foundation. 

English country gentlemen are not 
apt to have much faith in what may be 
done by argument, to give them dif- 
ferent views upon a subject, the facts 
of which are already before them. 
They, therefore, did not crowd in very 
great numbers to hear the statement 
of the minister ; and it was as well that 
they didnot. Such of themas did attend 
heard nothing to gratify them. What 
they a hear was an one = 
8 against them—a speech in whi 
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the argument was based almost exclu- 
sively upon mercantile principles, and 
which, with reference to these princi- 
len, was both correct and luminous. 

he principle of mercantile advantage 
is that of prot cha what is required at 
the smallest cost, in order that it may 
be sold at a profit. The principle of 


’ advantage for producers is that of selling 


at as dear a rate as may be compatible 
with permanency of demand. It is 
undoubtedly for the interest of the 
merchant to be allowed to go to any 
market where he can buy cheapest, 
and to import what he bought 
abroad without restriction. As un- 
doubtedly, it is the interest of the home 
ruducer that no such freedom should 
allowed to the merchant, but that he 
should be compelled either to purchase 
what is produced at home, even though 
it be dearer ; or, if he will go abroad 
for that sort of commodity which he 
may obtain at home, that he should 
have to pay a considerable duty upon 
importation. It is true that the pro- 
ducer is a consumer also, and in so far 
as his interest as a consumer goes, it is 
identical with that of the merchant ; 
but as men’s incomings are, or ought 
to be, of greater amount than their 
outgoings, and as men’s outgoings are 
not merely for articles of consumption, 
but for many fixed c' of rent, 
taxes, and other things, for which a 
certain stipulated sum must be paid, 
whether produce be dear or cheap, it 
is far more for the producer's interest 
that the commodities which he pro- 
duces shall be dear. The mercantile 
interest, then, and the cing in- 
terest, (which latter is the interest of 
the land-owner and labourer,) are op- 
posed to one another. In such a 
country as Holland, where the mer- 
cantile interest prevails over every 
other, it would, perhaps, be sound 
policy to legislate chiefly for that in- 
terest, even at the expense of the na- 
tive producing interest. In such a 
country as France, again, where the 
interest in foreign trade is compara- 
tively trifling, legislation wy favour 
H 
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the landed interest, which, indeed, it 
very palpably does. In England, the 
magnitude of both interests is greater 
than in any other existing state ; and 
it requires very great skill in the go- 
vernment and legislature, to hold the 
balance even between the two. 

They who praise Sir Robert Peel's 
statement in support of the new tarif, 
claim to the world that he deve- 

‘doped the true principles of mercantile 
policy. To this others answer, that 
though it be true that he developed the 
true principles of mercantile policy, it 
does not follow that he developed the 
true principles of national policy, since 
they include other truths of at least 
equal importance with those relating 

to mercantile advantage. The minister 
is not the legislative agent of the mer- 
chants, but the servant of the crown, 
acting, or supposed to act, for the be- 
nefit of the whole body of the people, 

of whom the merchants but fone a 
PT he speech on the tarif exhibited, as 
usual, Sir Robert Peel's powerful mas- 
tery over a dry array of facts. His 
exposition of the particular views which 
he sought to enforce, was most lucid, 
and the circumstances he brought for- 
ward in support of them, were cogent 
and undeniable. Still it was an argu- 
ment which did not show the landed 
interest that they would be gainers by 
his policy, but that they would not lose 
quite so much as, perhaps, they appre- 
hended, and that it was Soveeniey eee 
something whereby the interest of con- 
sumers would be promoted. 

* ‘The general principle of the govern- 
ment, was stated by the minister to be 
that of removing absolute prohibitions, 
and of reducing prohibitory duties 
within the bounds of fair competition. 
As to the raw materials, constituting 
the main element of our manufactures, 

were reduced to almost a nominal 
rate of duty. As to half-manufactured 
articles, which enter into our manufac- 

—— it was proposed to reduce the 

uties generally to a moderate rate o 
competition. As to eabietyseune. 
factured articles, prohibitions were re- 
moved, and prohibitory duties reduced : 
so that the manufacturers of foreign 
countries might enter into a fair com- 
petition with our domestic manufac- 
turers. 
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of the article produced by native indus- 
try will be lowered, in consequence of 
admitting more freely the competition 
of the foreigner. This will be a bene- 
fit to the importing merchant, for he 
will make some profit, however low the 
price ; but it may be ruin to the home 

roducer, who has always been in the 
habit of living better than the foreign 
producer, and who must pay more, 
even for the same sort of living as that 
of the foreigner, were he obliged to 
submit to it. 

But it is evident that Sir Robert 
Peel’s mind, like that of most persons 
who espouse the policy called “liberal,” 
is fixed upon the interest of the con- 
sumer, and not upon that of the pro- 
ducer. He ridiculed a Scotch fisher 
of herrings, who had written to him 
that he, the said fisher, was a free- 
trader in every thing but herrings. In 
that commodity he saw that free trade 
would be ruin to him, for the Norway 
folk would sell for seven or eight 
shillings, what the Scotch were in the ha- 
bit of selling for seventeen or eighteen. 
Now, look at Sir Robert Peel's reply 
to this— 


*T could not help replying to him, 
that if I were convince T wes about 
to give to the working classes herrings 
at 10s. a barrel, for which they have 
now to pay 20s., I could not altogether 
see that the consequences of my mea- 
sure were likely to be very ruinous ; but 
Ialso desire to encourage our native 
fisheries, Why should not the Scotch 
fisherman compete with the native of 
Norway? I say, reduce the duty on 
timber—enable him to build a better 
boat—to go out farther to sea, to navi- 
gate in ruder weather, in greater storms 
—and then he will be able to compete 
with the Norwegian. His bravery is as 
great—his skill is as great. Open his 
trade to competition: that alone will 
give a new stimulus to his industry ; 
and then reduce the duty on timber, and 
he will be enabled to supply the north of 
Ireland, which he apprehends must de- 
rive its supply of herrings from the most 
distant shores of Norway.” 


All this sounds very well, as indeed 
do many harangues of Whiggery, 
which this rather closely resembles. 
“ Why,” says the minister, “ why 
should not the Scotch fisherman compete 
with the native of Norway?” Maya 
plain man be permitted to ask, in his 
tarn, why should he? Is not Great 
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Britain rich, and is not Norway poor? 
Why should not the hard-working 
Scotch fisherman get some of the ad- 
vantage of the riches of the country 
to which he belongs? On what ground 
of policy is it, that the Scotch subject 
of the British crown should be driven 
to all the hardships, and all the pinch- 
ing penury of the Norwegian? It is 
not upon the stormy sea that the 
Scotch fisherman spends his little 
gains, though it is there he must 
earn them. His object is, that his 
wife and children may live in some 
little degree of comfort at home. 
Is it possible for them to live even 
in equal comfort with the Norwegian 
upon equal gains? Is it not notorious 
that every article is taxed ten times as 
much as it is in Norway? What 
amount, then, of humanity, or of com- 
mon reasonableness, is there in talking 
of his bravery, and his skill, and the 
‘stimulus of competition” with the un- 
taxed foreigner ? Let there be enough 
of competition to be a check upon lazi- 
ness or extortion: whatever stimulates 
the one, or hinders the other, will be a 
real benefit ; but do not seek to 
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with foreigners who live in a poor 
country, where poverty is no degrada- 
tion, and who have to pay very light 
taxation in comparison with ours. 

As to cattle and meat, the great al- 
terations with respect to them were not 
defended on the ground that the home 
producers would not be losers by the 
change, but that they ought to submit 
to the loss. I shall show to the pro- 
ducers of cattle and meat,” said Sir 
R. Peel, “ that the removal of the 
prohibition in the one, and the reduc- 
tion of the duty in the other article, is 
not only justifiable, but that it is abso- 
lutely Lonnnted by the state of the 
country, and by every consideration of 
justice, of prudence, and of policy.” 
And then he proceeded to show with 
great clearness, how the price of pro- 
visions had increased, and how desir- 
able it was that that price should be 
again reduced. It is, therefore, mani- 
fest that a reduction of the returns of 
the producers is contemplated, though 
a great deal was said to show that the 
foreign competition could not be consi- 
derable, and there was no ground for 
—- on the subject. 

st persons will admit that but- 
cher’s meat in England—at all events 
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in London—has of late years been so 
high in proportion to the prices of 
other things, and to general wages, 
as to make some reduction very expe- 
dient. The question is, whether a 
just medium of duty has been hit. 
The graziers and cattle-feeders gene- 
rally complain that the effect of the 
ministerial policy has been to bring 
down their produce twent ». per cent. 
in the wholesale market, ile the or- 
dinary run of consumers have obtained 
no reduction at all. For so far, in 
London, this is quite true. 

But wider matters of policy are con- 
nected with his statement on the tarif 
question. The Whigs proclaim that 
it is a manifesto in favour of their 
principles. The measure, they say, 
does not go far enough, but the princi- 
ples avowed would justify going much 
Jfarther—even to the repeal of the 
corn-laws: and to this, and similar 
changes, they declare that they look, 
when time and the course of events 
shall enable Sir Robert Peel to 
such measures. For the present, 
the fierce attacks on the minister have 
been give and the Whigs seem as 
if they me to play the same game 
with him as they did fifteen years 
ago with Canning—to cover him with 
the slime of their flattery, and then 
swallow him as a leader. Cer 
they will be quite ready to meet him 
half way; and it may happen, that 
during the next session of parliament 
a new arrangement of parties will 
arise out of the it state of feel- 
ing between Sir Robert Peel and a 
large section of his supporters on the 
one hand, and his approximation to 
the avowed principles of the Whigs on 
the other. 

With regard to the representatives 
of the landed interest, the state of the 
case is this. They hyo that it was 
they who brought t —— govern- 
ment into power, believing that it 
would protect them and their consti- 
= from the hostile — of the 

Whigs. The result has as 
they say themselves, they have been 
hit in three ways—namely, by the new 
corn-law, by the income-tax, and by 
the new tarif. They complain of 
being put in a false position with their 
constituents, to whom they promised, 
on behalf of the Conservative leaders, 
a description of policy which those 


leaders repudiate. They thought that 
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something directly opposed to the 
Whig policy of last year would have 
been adopted; whereas, the policy 
adopted by the ministers is, as to prin- 
ciple, not very different from that of 
the Whigs, but only mitigated in de- 
gree. 
No one can deny that the ministry 
act with great independence in thus 
running counter to the views of the 
very men who put them in office ; and 
they are not chargeable with direct 
duplicity, since they never said that 
they would act otherwise than they 
have acted. But they certainly allowed 
the people in the counties to make a 
very considerable mistake without any 
attempt to set them right. 

There is now some reason to appre- 
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hend that something may happen in the 
way of breaking up of parties, similar to 
that which happened after the conces- 
sion of the Roman Catholic claims. 
It may be that men are voting with 
the government who cannot well help 
doing so for the present, but who are, 
nevertheless, so much disappointed, 
not to say disgusted, that they will 
readily avail themselves of a pretext 
for showing their feeling when an op- 
a arises. It certainly cannot 

e said with truth that at present any 
thing like a cordial feeling subsists be- 
tween the able Conservative minister 
and the great body of county members 
by whom he has hitherto been sup- 
ported. 


THE CHARTIST PETITION. 


One afternoon about the beginning of 
the last month, some stir and commo- 
tion was observed in the neighbour- 
hood of the House of Commons. It 
was occasioned by a small crowd car- 
rying down to the house, upon a hand- 
barrow, the petition of the chartists— 
to be heard at the bar in support of 
their claims. These claims are of the 
following easy and moderate nature :— 
first, universal suffrage ; every adult 
male person to have a vote for a re- 
presentative in the House of Com- 
mons: second, vote by ballot: third, 
liaments to be elected annually : 
lourth, members of parliament not to 
be required to have any property-qua- 
lification : fifth, members of the House 
of Commons to be paid for their trou- 
ble in legislating: sixth, electoral dis- 
tricts to be formed of equal numbers. 
The people who brought down this 
petition behaved decently enough, and 
sone to be in considerable awe of 
assembly which they were ap- 
proaching with such extraordinary de- 
mands—expressed in no very deferen- 
tial language. 
The presentation of the chartist’s 
tition was entrusted to Mr. Thomas 
uncombe, one of the members for 
that district of London, called Fins- 
bury in the reform-act, which has the 
eity of Westminster on the south and 
west, Saint Pancras—forming a part 
of the borough of Marylebone—on 
the north, and the city of London on 
the east. Tom Duncombe, as he is 


generally and familiarly called, is a 
good-looking fellow, somewhat dandy- 
ish in his dress, and possessed of con- 
siderable fluency and readiness of 
speech. He has latterly aimed at 
being facetious, and as he is rather a 
smart man in this way, he makes the 
house laugh, and is therefore listened 
to with some toleration. The English 
people of all degrees though very 
sensible, are apt to be dull; and are so 
conscious of it, that a little vivacity, 
accompanied with a little tact, is sure 
to make considerable way with them. 
In the House of Commons a laugh 
seems to be thought a great relief, and 
it is surprising what trash in the way 
of fun their worships will sometimes 
laugh at. However, when they laugh 
with Tom Duncombe, the blame which 
belongs to doing so is not on account 
of the trashiness of his jokes, so much 
as the sneering, flippant spirit in which 
they are uttered. Duncombe is a well- 
known London roué, steeped to the 
very lips in all the fashionable vices and 
preposterous luxuries of that “demo- 
ralized metropolis.” There is a re- 
volting inconsistency in such a man 
setting himself up as the champion of 
what he calls “the wronged and op- 
pressed working classes.” Noone can 
suppose that he has any sincerity of 
sympathy with them. He has no prac- 
tical acquaintance with the bag in 
which poor men live. He can form 
no accurate judgment of what would 
really do them good. He becomes 
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the parliamentary agent of their poli- 
tical leaders merely to play his part. 
It tends to keep him in parliament for 
a place of some importance, and gives 
him an opportunity to threaten with 
revolution those who have somethin 
to lose by revolution. As for himself, 
it is said, that he has, on this score, 
abundant reason to be reckless—and 
his manner confirms the report. In 
his own way he seems inspired by the 
same kind of moral sentiment, or im- 
moral sentiment, that stimulated Lord 
Byron when he wrote Don Juan. He 
likes to have a hit or a sneer at every 
thing which they who have not had 
the same sort of experience as himself 
are generally disposed to regard with 
some respect. The practice of virtue 
he regards as a pretence—the appear- 
ance of it a fit matter for ridicule. 
Every one grasps power for the sake 
of power'; and government by one sort 
of people would be just as good as 
by another, because they are all equally 
bad. No one has any doubt that 
among his familiars Mr. Tom Dun- 
combe sneers as much at the idea of 
the country being governed upon 
*‘ chartist” principles, as in the house 
he does at the pretensions of the legis- 
lature, as at present constituted ; as- 
suring honourable members that if 
they granted the prayer of the char- 
tists “they would acquire that of 
which they are very much in want— 
namely, the respect, the affection, and 
the gratitude of the country.” 

The motion of Mr. Tenbauhts 
that the petitioners should be heard 
at the bar was doubly seconded—by 
Mr. Leader, with a speech, and by 
Mr. O’Connell without one. The 
house was subsequently occupied the 
whole evening with a debate upon the 
motion, and the principal men on both 
sides spoke. This makes the matter 
worthy of notice; for otherwise, so 
extravagant a petition, although 
stated to be signed by upwards of 
three millions of persons, would 
scarcely be worthy of much attention. 
In the debate much ingenuity was dis- 
played ; but of sound philosophy, ap- 
plicable to the subject in hand, very 
little. Mr. Macaulay opposed hearing 
the petitioners, on the ground that 
universal suffrage would be certainly 
a great evil, and he stated that he be- 
lieved the petition had been “ got up” 
by designing men, and put by them 
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into a bad and pernicious form. Mr, 
Roebuck, while violently an with 
the tone of Mr. Macaulay, and. while 
vindicating the chartist multitude, 
and their right to be heard, described 
their petition as wretched trash, writ- 
ten by a cowardly and malignant de- 
magogue, whom he would name, only 
that the reptile was too contemptible 
to be named. This is the mild libe- 
ral, who sets himself up as a corrector 
of the tyranny of our constitution ! 
Surely, thereis something nearer home 
that he would do well to exercise his 
correcting powers upon. Sir James 
Graham held, that to hear the peti- 
tioners would do harm, by exciting in 
them expectations which could not be 
realized. Lord John Russell, and 
Sir Robert Peel, in speeches of great 
force and ingenuity, maintained the 
same proposition, and Mr. Duncombe 
replied, first in some fierce denuncia- 
tions, which made the house cry 
* oh,” and then with some allusion to 
the name of the late Whig attorney- 

eneral, which made the house laugh. 
Finally, the motion was rejected by 
a majority of 238, only 49 having 
voted for it. 

Thus were the most important men 
in this country occupied for a whole 
evening in the discussion of that 
which nobody supposed to be a ge- 
nuine document. Whatever may 
have been the number of signatures 
to the petition, it was in truth not any 
representation of that which was in 
the minds of those whose signatures 
were appended. All who spoke upon 
the subject seemed to feel that some 
one person, or some few ms, who 
made a trade of agitation, had put 
together a pack of insolent trash, in 
the form of a political petition, and 
had got signatures in consequence of 
a vague and ignorant feeling of dis- 
content, but without any comprehen- 
sion of the matter in the petition. 
The number of signatures, then, did, 
in reality, give no weight to the mat- 
ter of the petition. There was no 
honest connection between the num- 
bers who signed, and the sentiments 
of the petition. Lord John Russell 
said that he wished to testify his res- 
pect for the numbers, and his abhor- 
rence of the doctrines in the petition. 
What was the meaning of this, be- 
yond that form of terseness of which 
the noble lord is so vain? A mere 
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mass of names cannot be said to have 
any thing respectable in it, unless you 
connect them with something affirmed 
or denied, requested, demanded, or 
refused. But the only thing with 
which these names were connected 
was a petition containing doctrines 
which Lord John Russell said he ab- 
horred. What sort of respect, then, 
did he mean to indicate? Would it 
not have been much better to have 
told Mr. Duncombe at once that the 
whole affair was a species of delusion 
—that for the honest sentiments of 
the people, calmly expressed, the ut- 
most respect was entertained, but that 
no respect was due to the impudent 
contrivance of a knot of shameless 
demagogues, who poison and pervert 
the minds of the people in order to 
serve their own sordid and selfish 
ends. The petitioners should have 
been told that they were utterly mis- 
taken in the supposition that any good 
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could flow from the possession of that 
wer which they wish to possess, be- 
‘ore they are so disciplined as to know 
how to use it without abusing it. 
* Men,” says Burke, “are qualified 
for civil liberty in exact proportion to 
their disposition to put moral chains 
upon their own appetites; in pro- 
portion as their love of justice is 
above their rapacity ; in proportion as 
their iced a sobriety of under- 
standing is above their vanity and pre- 
sumption ; in proportion as they are 
more disposed to listen to the counsels 
of the wise and good, in preference to 
the flattery of knaves. Society can- 
not exist unless a controlling power 
upon will and appetite be placed some- 
where, and the less of it there is 
within, the more there must be with- 
out. It is ordained, in the eternal 
constitution of things, that men of in- 
temperate minds cannot be free. Their 
passions forge their fetters.” 


BRIBERY IN THE ENGLISH BOROUGHS. 


Tuis affair is very bad, but a great deal 
of exaggeration is rife upon the subject 
at present. At this present writing, 
(20th of May,) the election com- 
mittees of the present session have 
reported that the members last re- 
turned for Sudbury, for Ipswich, for 
Southampton, and for Newcastle in 
Staffordshire, obtained their seats 
~through bribery. They are, there- 
fore, unseated, though they are not 
themselves directly charged with 
having bribed. The reason that so 
many more places than usual have 
been repo in this way is not be- 
‘cause the bri has been much 
more flagrant than usual, but it is in 
uence of a new law, which 
allows the election committees to un- 
seat for bribery, although the mem- 
‘bers petitioned against have not been 
proved to have knowingly participated 
therein. The scandalous custom of 
paying the most distinguished vaga- 
onds and villains in parliamentary 
boroughs for their votes, has long and 
extensively prevailed, though it has 
‘very much increased since the passing 
of the “reform” act, in consequence 
of sweeping away that commanding 
influence which was above bribery, 


‘though subject to other influences 


which were not exactly in harmony 
with popular representation. 

Besides the places actually reported 
as having been prevailed upon by 
bribery, and won by corruption, se- 
veral election petitions are rumoured 
to have been arranged, or compro- 
mised, in order to avoid a similar re- 
port to the house. These are Leeds, 
Harwich, Nottingham, Falmouth, and 
Reading. With regard to these latter, 
Mr. Roebuck, one of the members 
for Bath, has made a great stir. Mr. 
Roebuck is a man of quick mind, ir- 
ritable temperament, eager volubility 
of speech—familiar with the use of 
strong expressions, and self-confident 
to an amazing degree. As to his ap- 

arance, he is small and mean-look- 
ing. When he gets up to speak or to 
scold, he reminds one of a cock-spar- 
row which has lost most of its fea- 
thers, and some of its flesh in the 
moulting season. With theories too 
large for his management, and trou- 
sers too short for his legs (though 
ay are by no means long) he bounces 
and strains, and says some striking 
things with great earnestness, but 
never leaves the impression that there 
is any Se capability in him. It 
was said that he aspired to be the 
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Brougham of the “ reformed ” house, 
but he has neither the imaginative 
elevation of Brougham, nor the happy 
elocution, nor the impressive ugliness 
and flashing eye, nor the iron frame 
that could dispense with sleep, nor 
the thundering cataract of passion, 
which swept all before it, save those 
who had disciplined their minds into 
the habitual frigidity of disdain. Yet 
Mr. Roebuck, though nota Brougham, 
is by no means an ordinary person. 
He is active, vehement, and, as it 
seems to me, sincere. His extra- 
ordinary self-confidence is not mere 
stupid conceit of his own abilities. 
He really thinks he sees what is right, 
and is vehemently earnest to have his 
own way, because he thinks it is the 
way of truth and justice. He has 
not the dull, pig-headed devotedness 
to his own views which distinguishes 
Mr. Hume, nor that admiration of 
himself for the adoption of some sci- 
entific theory in opposition to the or- 
dinary conclusions of common sense, 
which may be observed in so many 
Whigs. Mr. Roebuck has evidently 
within him a strong detestation of 
what he considers to be mere hum- 
bug; and though he is rash to the 
last degree, and full of mistakes, he 
is real so far as he goes. 

Going along the streets, he hears 
this rumour about the compromising 
of various election petitions. He 
takes fire at the notion of so much 
iniquity being hushed up, and down 
he comes to the house to give notice, 
that he will ask questions of the va- 
rious members concerned, as to whe- 
ther such compromises have been 
really made. The next day he is 
permitted to ask these questions :— 
some answer him, and some do not, 
but he is permitted to go on. He 
talks of being able to show grounds 
for the belief of the house, that gross 
bribery has been committed, and that 
corrupt compromises have been made, 
but after all, he can show nothing but 
the existence of a general rumour. 
At last the house consents to appoint 
a committee of inquiry into the 
matter, grounded upon the statement 
of the honourable member himself, 
that he had heard and believed that 
such and such corrupt compromises 
had taken place. Never was there a 
more rash proceeding, or one more 


calculated to break down, and by its 
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rubbish obstruct the way to that re- 
form of the practice of borough elec- 
tions which is really so much wanted. 
It is hard to say what could have 
induced the leading men at either side 
of the house to give way to this 
strange exploit of Mr. Roebuck. 
No one supposes that he has steadi- 
ness, or judgment, or knowledge, or 
weight of any kind, to enable him to 
conduct the inquiry to a reasonable 
end. Nor can it be seen what useful 
purpose is to be answered. It is not 
pretended that any particular punish- 
ment or exposure of any of the indi- 
viduals concerned in the late compro- 
mises is even contemplated. All that 
is wanted is an exposure of the 
system. But the badness of the sys- 
tem is now sufficiently notorious. 
The low villany—the beastly gluttony 
and brutal drunkenness—the base, 
corrupt sale of votes—in short, the 
system by which, at every general 
election, hundreds of thousands of 
pounds are transferred from the 
pockets of candidates to the basest set 
of people in all England, not by any 
means excluding the low attorneys, 
and the expert agents who manage all 
this rascality,—this is notorious, and 
legislation ought to be directed against 
it; but the way to such legislation is 
not through Mr. Roebuck’s com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Tom Duncombe, whose cha- 
racter has been noticed in the prece- 
ding article, gave a striking illus- 
tration of it in reference to this mat- 
ter, by a proposal which could have 
no other meaning than a practical 
sneer. He moved that no one should 
sit upon the committee of a ap- 

inted on the motion of Mr. Roe- 

uck, without first having made a so- 
lemn declaration that he had never 
been guilty of bribery or corruption 
to obtain a seat in parliament, either 
by himself or his agents, and that he 
never sanctioned the payment of any 
sums of money for election expenses, 
beyond the legal expenses. Mr. Dun- 
combe admitted that he could take no 
such test, as he had spent four thou- 
sand pounds at Pontefract; and, 
putting together various occasions, 
had left as much as thirty thousand 
pounds in the town of Hertford. 
Then other honourable members got 
up to tell tales of the extraordinary 
expenses they had been put to, and a 
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petition was presented from a noto- 
rious radical reformer, and “ purity- 
of-election”” man, named Henry War- 
burton, owning the quantity of money 
he had paid for his elections. At all 
this the house laughed, but Mr. Roe- 
buck treated Mr. Duncombe’s motion 
with the indignation which its appa- 
rent purpose merited :-— 

« When there were ten distinct 
cases before the house, and parties 
desirous to prove them, were they to 
turn round and say that the whole 
state of the representation was so bad 
that they would make no inquiry? 
That might do very well to gain a 
laugh in that house, and to acquire a 
character for facetiousness, but it 
would not go out to the country as a 
matter conducive to their own honour 
or credit. It would go forth that the 
house was indulging itself in sneers, 
and jeers, and luughter, at the immo- 
rality which prevailed.” 

Mr. Duncombe presently retorted 
upon Mr. Roebuck—with reference, 
it is supposed, to what he said of the 
author of the chartist petition—that 
he (Mr. Duncombe) was not one of 
those who made attacks upon others 
in their absence, and then shrunk 
from the consequences of such attacks. 
Thereupon Mr. Roebuck rose to or- 
der, and demanded that if he was al- 
luded to, the when and how should be 
stated. The Speaker then intimated 
that Mr. Duncombe was out of order, 
but Mr. Duncombe said he was not, 
and repeated his previous insult to 
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Mr. Roebuck. Sir E. Knatchbull 
remonstrated against such attacks as 
unworthy of the house. Mr. Dun- 
combe, with that cool contempt of 
veracity which is sometimes consi- 
dered jocular, said he was not making 
any attack, and the house laughed at 
the cool extravagance of the untruth. 
Afterwards he was permitted to say, 
in allusion to the confessions which 
had been made by himself and others: 

“I do think that these confessions 
of—human frailty if you will— 
(laughter)—are far better than that 
self-conceit which sometimes leads 
some people into other professions of 
superior degrees of virtue which 
only they themselves can discern.” — 
(laughter. ) 

This sparring between the patriots 
of Bath and Finsbury is worth no- 
ticing, for the sake of the mutual ex- 
posure, and of observing the tone of 
levity which the house exhibited upon 
the occasion. It is a humiliating 


thing that such a set of people should 
be governing this country, as they, in 
effect, do. The House of Commons is 
the only authoritative assembly in 
England where any sort of folly or 
ignorance may be talked, without 
seeming to be at all unusual or inap- 


propriate. This is an evil which is 
gaining ground, leading one almost 
to suppose that honourable members 
are anxious to give another practical 
proof of the justice of Chancellor 
Oxenstiern’s remark: “ Quantuld sci- 
entid gubernatur mundus.” 
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